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RAYMOND. 


Cuapter I. 


Ir was a sad day for Henry Ray- 
mond, when, at ten years of age, he 
quitted, for the first time, his parents’ 
roof for the public grammar-school 
at Belford-upon-Thames. Being her 
only surviving child, and, as such, 
brought up by his mother with great 
tenderness, he deeply felt the shock 
of separation from her; and, as the 
post-chaise rattled along the high 
western road, his father, who accom- 
ae him, had no little difficulty in 

eeping up his son’s spirits, whose 
young heart quite sunk within him 
at the idea of the weeks and months 
that might elapse before he should 
again see his mother. Nor is this 
grief to be wondered at; for the 
change from home to school, where 
he has to “ rough it’ every hour of 
his life, is, to a susceptible and deli- 
cately-nurtured child, as painful and 
startling “a one as it is possible to 
conceive. All is sorepulsive—so un- 
like what he has been used to! The 
sky-blue milk, with the tiny penny 
roll for breakfast; the half-cold leg 
of fat Leicestershire mutton, washed 
down with indifferent swipes, for 
dinner; the thick wedge of stale 
bread, and Lilliputian allowance of 
the cheapest cheese, for supper; the 
loud ringing of the school bell in the 
morning, that rouses you from a 
dream of home to the drudgery of 
syntax and. prosody ; the awful mas- 
ter, with his cane and birch, cast- 
iron visage, and thundering voice; 
the tyrannical fagging system ; the 
NO, CCCI, VOL. XLVIII. 


confinement on long winter evenings 
to the dim-lit, uncarpeted hall, where 
you have to fight for a seat by the 
fireside ; the hard bed, shared per- 
haps with a bigger boy, who doubles 
the bolster under his own head, bor- 
rows your share of the sheets and 
blankets, and kicks you out if you are 
so unreasonable as to remonstrate ;— 
all these, to say nothing of various 
minor miseries, have a most blighting 
effect on the feelings of a young and 
sensitive boy; and Henry Raymond 
felt them so acutely, that, for nearly a 


‘fortnight after the return of his fa- 


ther to London, not a night passed 
but his pillow was wet with tears, 
But youth’s sorrows, like April 
showers, are transitory ; and in the 
course of a month Henry had become 
tolerably well reconciled to his lot. 
Being endowed with a quick appre- 
hension and retentive memory, his 
school tasks were not the. bugbears 
to him that they are to those of more 
limited capacity. He mastered them, 
when he pleased, with facility, and 
consequently soon grew into favour 
with his masters ; while, at the same 
time, he won “ golden opinions ” from 
his class-fellows by his frankness, his 
good-humour, and his readiness to 
assist them in their exercises, As his 
constitution, though sound, was deli- 
cate, he did not enter with much 
avidity into the usual sports of boy- 
hood ; but, when the hours of study 
were over, he would wander alone to 
the ruins of an abbey which bordered 
2¥ . 
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the playground, and there scat him- 
self, with some favourite volume in 
his hand, or else remain behind in the 
school-room, poring over the books 
in the well-stored library. In this 
way he got through the plays of 
Shakspeare and Beaumont and Fiet- 
cher, books of voyages and travels, 
biographies, histories, and translations 
of history without number. But his 
favourite reading was that which ap- 
peals to the imagination. Poetry, in 
particular, exercised quite a spell over 
him; and the effect thus produced, at 
a time when the mind is most suscep- 
tible of impressions, though its soft- 
ening and ‘elevating influence was 
for a while disturbed, was never af- 
terwards eradicated. Such were the 
occupations of young Raymond's 
leisure hours. His classical studies 
were pursued with equal zest ; for the 
head master, who was a consummate 
judge of character, and was impress- 
ed with a favourable opinion of his 
capacity, took great pains to call forth 
his energies ; so that, by the time he 
reached his sixteenth year, he had 
become an excellent Latin scholar, 
and no mean proficient in the glorious 
literature of Greece. 

In the spring of the ensuing year a 
severe calamity befell him in the loss 
of his mother, who had long been in 
a declining state of health, and died 
when he was at home for the Easter 
holydays. As he took this bereave- 


ment deeply to heart, the elder Ray-. 


mond, whose mind—though not usu- 
ally accessible to the tenderer emo- 
tions—was also much disturbed by it, 
resolved on a change of scene for him- 
self and son; and accordingly they 
crossed over to the Continent, tra- 
versed a great portion of France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, mixing as 
much az possible in society, especially 
at Paris, Florence, and Lausanne, at 
each of which places they remained 
nearly two months; and returned 
home to London shortly after Christ- 


sent back to school. 

From this period a striking change 
took place in his character. He was 
no longer the quict, studious, contem- 
plative boy he had hitherto been; for 
foreign travel—which has always, in 
youth, such a sudden quickening ef. 
fect on the faculties—had invigorat- 
ed and given a more worldly tone to 
his intellect, taught him  self-confi- 
dence by enlarging the sphere of his 
observation, and furnished him with 
that tact and self-possession, which, 
when accompanied by a. buoyant and 
generous spirit, are always prime fa- 
vourites in the social circles. Nor 
was his physical nature less improved. 
His countenance, wont to wear a lan- 
guid and relaxed expression, was now 
replete with energy; his dark eye 
sparkled with animation, and his tall, 
well-proportioned figure, braced by 
constant rambles among the Swiss 
mountains, showed that he was ¢a- 
pable of undergoing much toil. 

This change in Raymond's consti- 
tution induced a corresponding one 
in his tastes and pursuits. A love of 
reading ceased to form the predomi- 
nant feature of his character—though 
he still read hard by fits and starts— 
for his high animal spirits required 
ruder stimulants than books could 
furnish him with ; and his chief ob- 
ject of ambition now was to excel his 
colleagues in all athletic, out-of-door 
exercises. He would be aut Cesar 
aut Nullus—that is to say, cock of 
the walk or nothing—the best crick- 
eter, skater, boxer, &c., in the whole 
school; and the preeminence for 
which he thirsted was at length con- 
ceded to him, though not without 
many a severe struggle ; for a public 
school is an epitome of the great 
world, where no distinction is to be 


gained except by unflinching courage . 


and continuous energy, and against a 
host of jealous competitors. 


. 


Cuaprter II. 


The Belford playground formed 
a sort of table-land, which swelled 
gradually up from an extensive range 
of meadows, through which flowed the 
Thames, and was terminated at one 
end by the old-fashioned school- 
house, ard on the other by some mo- 


nastic ruins, and an artificial green 
mound, round which ran a brick wall, 
with a broad dry ditch at its base. 
On this mound stood three magnifi- 
cent elm-trees, and from its summit 
—as, indeed, from every other part 
of the elevated playground—a spiel 
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did view was commanded of the 
neighbouring country, and particu- 
larly of some high chalk cliffs, which 
rose precipitously from the river, in 
the immediate vicinity of a picturesque 
village about three miles distant from 
Belford. From the beauty and con- 
venience of its site—it was just on the 
outskirts of the town, and must ori- 
ginally have formed part of the abbey 
gardens—this playground, or rather 
the portion of it nearest the ruins, was 
a frequent resort of the lower classes 
of Belford; and fairs, twice a-year, 
were held on it, infinitely to the an- 
noyance of the boys, who considered 
it as their own exclusive property. 
Numerous, in consequence, were their 
quarrels with the ** snobs ’’—as they 
pertly styled the invaders—and on all 
these dtcasions, on one of which he 
achieved the high honour of a broken 
head, Raymond was ever foremost to 
distinguish himself. 

One autumnal afternoon when, the 
day’s tasks at an end, the boys were all 
out on the playground, a fellow, well 
known by the appropriate nickname 
of Don Rat, came among them with 
a bundle of stout ash-sticks under his 


arm. This genius picked up a pre- 
carious subsistence by going about the 
country selling ballads, and fruit, and 
walking-sticks ; and when this sort of 
business was slack, by * snapping up,” 
like Autolycus, ‘ unconsidered | tri- 


fles.”” Scamp though he was, he was 
something of a favourite with the 
school, for he was fond of mischief, 
which he loved disinterestedly for its 
own sake, sang a capital song, and 
was no small proficient in mimicry. 
On his approach, many of the boys, 
among whom was Raymond, hurried 
up to have a chat with him, when 
he informed them—for he was an 
inveterate newsmonger, and knew all 
the gossip of the neighbourhood—that 
it was the intention of the townsmen 
onthe morrow evening to have a crick- 
et-match on the playground. 

** Are you sure of that, Don?” en» 
quired Raymond. 

** Cock sure, sir; I heerd some on 
’em a discoursing on the affair, as I 
were passing along the market- place 
last Wednesday night.” 

«‘ Humph,” replied Henry, senten- 
tiously, *‘ then we must pitch into 
them, gents—that’s all.” 

‘ Yes, yes,” said one of Raymond's 
ardent admirers and imitators, a young 
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fellow by name Jenkins, “* we must lick 
the snobs off.” 

-« That’s easier said nor done,” ob- 
served Don Rat. 

«¢ Nonsense,” rejoined Henry, “a 
dozen of us are a match for a hundred 
of them.” _ 

** May be so; howsomever it’s no 
affair of mine;" and having so said, 
and disposed of a great portion of his 
cudgels, at his own, by no means mo- 
dest, valuation, Don Rat shuffled off 
the playground, with the intention, 
if possible, of getting rid of the res 
mainder of his stock among the belli- 
gerents of his own order. 

The next day being a half-holyday, 
there was ample time for preparation. 
Raymond, as commander-in-chief, as- 
sembled all his disposable forces, con- 
sisting of about a hundred and twenty 
boys ranging from fourteen to eight- 
een years of age, in the centre of the 
playground; appointed Jenkins stan. 
dard-bearer, and was proceeding to 
enforce on his troops the necessity of 
their keeping close together in action, 
when loud shouts were heaid, and pre- 
sently a mob of cricketers came round 
the corner from the town. The mo- 
ment the boys caught sight of them, 
they gave three stunning cheers, 
which, reaching the head-master’s 
ears, he threw up his study window, 
and seeing at a glance how matters 
stood, called his pupils about him, 
and severely remonstrated with them 
on their audacity in disobeying his 
repeated injunctions, by attempting to 
pick a quarrel with the townsmen. 
He was going on in this strain, when 
Raymond, who was one of his favour- 
ites, and was apt to presume on it, 
apprehensive that the glorious fun 
would be spoiled, took advantage of 
an observation let fall by the doctor, 
to the effect that, if they persisted in 
their design to assault the mob, they 
would most assuredly be given in 
charge—to shout with his utmost 
force of lungs—“ Gents, the doctor 
says we may charge—hurrah !” 

‘* Hurrah for the charge!” cho- 
rused the youngsters, flourishing their 
cudgels above their heads, and instant- 
ly precipitated themselves in a com- 
pact phalanx on the enemy, some of 
whom were busy pitching the wickets, 
while others were tossing up for first 
innings. Fierce was the rush—tre- 
mendous tho uproar—irresistible the 
assault! A dozen snobs at least saluted 
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their mother earth, which so surprised 
and alarmed the rest, that they fled in 
disorder to the mound which ‘I have 
already described, scrambled up the 
ditch, scaled the wall, and then rallied 
in a body on the summit. Hither 
they were immediately. followed by 
the impetuous striplings; but those 
who reached the mound first, being 
staggered by the difficulties of the 
position, halted beside the ditch, till, 
Raymond coming up, restored their 
courage by rushing across it, and 
mounting the wall amid a desperate 
discharge of stones and bricks, flung 
down on him by the besieged. 

While this was going forward, the 
doctor, alarmed for the integrity of 
his pupils’ skulls, which frequent rows 
of this sort had convinced him were by 
no means brickbat proof, despatched 
an elder brother of one of his boys, a 
young Irish ensign of dragoons, who 
chanced to be dining with him, to the 
scene of action in the capacity of paci- 
ficator! This officer set out on his 


mission with the sincerest desire to 
restore peace ; but, alas! on reaching 
the mound, where the besiegers and 
besieged were busy in strenuous con- 
flict, he could not resist the strong in- 


clination he felt to take an active 
share in the skrimmage; so, yielding 
at once to the temptation, he snatched 
a cudgel from the hands of the lad 
who stood nearest him, and placing 
himself beside Raymond, who was 
cheering on his troops in the very 
thick of the battle, he drummed away 
upon the enemy’s heads and shoulders 
with a heartiness of purpose that 
proved him to be a pacilicator of true 
Irish growth. 

After a lively and well-sustained 
affair of about half-an-hour, towards 
the close of which Henry was hurled 
from the mound into the ditch, where 
he narrowly escaped the enviable dis- 
tinction of a broken neck, the snobs 
took to flight ; the school banner, fa- 
shioned out of his own pillow-case, 
which he had previously cribbed for 
the purpose, was planted by the stan- 
dard-bearer, Jenkins, on the walls of 
the mound; and a few days after- 
wards, Raymond, in imitation of Tyr- 
tus, celebrated the victory in an ir- 
regular dithyrambic, which produced, 
as newspapers say, ‘ an intense sen- 
sation” throughout the school. 

My hero’s next exploit, though of 
a different nature, was equally charac- 


At the Lent Assizes, it was the doc- 
tor’s custom to grant his senior classes 
a whole holyday, in order that they 
might attend the trials in the town. 
hall, and so get some little insight into 
the mode of administering the laws of 
the country. This holyday, however, 
was not often applied to the purposes 
for which it was granted ; for, except 
on very extraordinary occasions, the 
boys never honoured the courts with 
their presence, preferring instead, to 
go out sailing or rowing on the 
Thames, or driving or riding along 
the high-road. About a week previ- 
ous to the holding of one of these as. 
sizes, it was proposed to Raymond, by 
his friend Jenkins, to drive over in a 
tandem to Windsor. The proposi- 
tion was of course acceded to ; but un- 
luckily there was one serious obstacle 
in the way of its execution—neither 
of the would-be-whips could summon 
up more than twelve shillings, and the 
sum demanded for a day's hire of the 
vehicle was exactly one guinea! In 


this exigency, Henry, rendered in- 


veative by necessity, bethought him 
of turning his attention to a Greek 
play, by mastering the difficulties of 
which he knew he could obtain the 
required sum ; for the doctor, in order 
to stimulate their love of study, wasin 
the habit of rewarding his pupils b 

money for whatever voluntary wor 

they did out of school hours—six- 
pence a page, for instance, for repeat- 
ing passages from the best classic 


French or English authors ; ten shil-' 


lings for construing a book of Homer, 
a comedy of Terence, or an oration 
of Cicero; and a guinea for a play of 
ZEschylus, Sophocles, or Euripides. 
Bent on putting his project into 
execution, and secing no other way of 
accomplishing it, Henry resolved on 
setting to work at a Greek tragedy ; 
and getting up by daybreak on a mild 
March morning, he commenced oper- 
ations on the Pheenisse, which, be- 
sides being one of the longest plays of 
Euripides, contains one or two choral 
passages as stiff as the abstrusest bits 
of Pindar. Urged on by the strong 
pressure of the case, he laboured hard, 
with the sole aid of his Hederick, and 
occasional reference to the tame, para- 
phrastic version of Potter; and, by 
dinner-time, had got through one-third 
of his task. After a few hasty mouth- 
fuls of an impracticable leg of mutton, 
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he rose from table and resumed his 
work ; and, after twelve hours inces- 
sant application, accomplished it be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock in the 
evening, when he repaired to the doc- 
tor’s study, was subjected to a rigid 
examination, and finally rewarded 
with his guinea ! 
Having thus secured the viaticum 
he sought out the enraptured Jenkins, 
and off they both set, late as was the 
hour, into town, at the risk—in the 
event of their being detected ‘* out of 
bounds’’—of a ferocious flogging— 
engaged the tandem, which they or- 
dered to be in waiting for them at the 
head of a lane leading off the Belford 
high-road, and spent a delightful day 
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at Windsor, whose main street, to the 
great horror of its pacific pedestrians, 
they entered at a gallop to the sound 
of a key-bugle, and immortalized 
themselves by the scientific style in 
which they turned intothe “ Christo. 
pher” at Eton, which, forty years ago 
—the period to which this tale refers 
—was far from being the fine hotel 
whichit nowis. Thus passedmyhero’s 
time, varied by intervals of hard study, 
till he became what is called ‘ captain 
of the school,” when he was imme- 
diately dispatched to the University, 
there to be his own master, at an 
age when he most stood in need of 
strict surveillance. 


Cuapter III. 


Despite Gibbon’s assertion to the 
contrary, there is much truth in the 
commonplace remark, that our school- 
days are the happiest of our lives. At 
no other period is the capacity of en- 
joyment so much on the alert within 
us, or its materials drawn from so 
many sources. With manhood comes 
acousciousness of responsibility, deep- 
euving as years steal on us, regulating 
our feelings by the square and rule of 
discretion, and qualifying the pleasure 
of to-day by the thought of to-mor- 
row. But in boyhood there is no such 
drawback on happiness. Impulse 
prompts us to unleavened enjoyment. 
We have no past to regret, no future 
to distrust. The present is all-in-all 
with us; and if we ever venture to 
look beyond, it is with the eye of hope, 
who spreads before us a prospect 
steeped in the hues of Paradise. Then 
the friendships which we form at this 
sunny, unreflecting season! how dis- 
interested their character—how enthu- 
siastic the spirit that suggests them ! 
They seem entwined with our very 
heart-strings; but, alas! they are mere 
impulses, generous but short-lived, 
that fade and become extinct as ex- 
perience ‘dawns on the mind. En-< 
gaged in after years too much with 
ourselves to bestow a thought on 
others, our attention is solely occupied 
in bustling through the crowd that 
every where checks our progress. 
Though we see the friend of our youth 
pressed and trodden down beneath our 
feet, we gaze with indifference at the 
sight. Perhaps at that moment a re- 


collection of past times dims our eyes. 
But the crowd thickens—the trouble 
and hazard of interference increase ; 
so we just cast acautious glance about 
us, sigh out “ poor fellow,” and then 
pass on, leaving the object of our early 
love to perish or escape, as may hap- 
pen. Such is human nature! The 
affections of the heart, like streams 
flowing on towards the sea, roll awhile 
in different channels, but are all at 
last centred and swallowed up in self. 

This, however, was a stern truth 
which Raymond had yet to experience. 
At present he knew and felt nothing 
but that he was about to bid adieu to 
a place where he had spent many 
happy years, which had, in fact, been 


‘a sort of home to him; for his father 


—a cold, reserved London merchant, 
whose every thought and feeling were 
monopolized by business—had, since 
his mother’s death, shown him but littie 
active kindness. 

It was in the October term that 
Henry quitted Belford for Cambridge, 
and entered himself of Peterhouse. 
His conduct, for the first six or eight 
weeks, was as orderly as could be de- 
sired. He was punctual in his atten- 
dance at chapel, hall, and lectures, 
and in his leisure hours assiduously 
cultivated the Belles Lettres. But his 
natural vivacity of temperament soon 
caused him to tire of this regular mode | 
of life. His daily attendance at col- 
lege lectures, in particular, went sadly 
against the grain; for he -had an ab- 
solute hatred of the exact sciences ; 
and though he managed to crawl as 
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far as the “ ass's bridge” in Euclid, 
yet he stuck fast there, like Bunyan's 
Pilgrim in the Slough of Despond. 
Being thus shut out from all chance 
of acquiring high academical distinc- 
tion—for in those days the system 
pursued at Cambridge was by no 
means so liberal as it is now—he aban- 
doned all idea of hard, continuous 
study, and determined to enlist among 
the of roaao, or non-reading men of the 
university. In this determination he 
was strengthened by his old friend 
and school-fellow, Jenkins—a silly, 
good-natured young man, with a rosy 
expanse of countenance, always on the 
grin—who arrived at Cambridge at 
the end of the Christmas vacation, and 
soon began to influence Raymond’s 
actions by his animal spirits, his un- 
assuming temper, and his ardent love 
of a frolic. 

. & Harry,” said this ingenious and 
enlightened freshman, as the two 
friends encountered each other one 
eold winter morning in the pease-mar- 
ket, “‘ you must come and wine with 
me to-day; you must indeed. I'l 
take no excuse. There will be some 
capital fellows to meet you—Potts of 
Trinity—Lloyd of Jesus—fine fellow 
Lloyd; such a voice! sings like a 
nightingale ; you may hear him half 
down Trumpington Street—Thomp- 
son of Christ’s; I’m sure you'll like 
Thompson; he’s a charming boxer, 
and so fond of a row! Then, too, he’s 
got such a beautiful collection—quite 
a museum—of knockers, bell-handles, 
street-lamps, and wooden highlanders, 
all carried off by himself. I declare 
he's quite a credit to the university, 
and 1 think myself most fortunate in 
knowing him.” 

«I’ve no doubt Thompson is all you 
say, but I shall not be able to meet 
him.” 

«¢ Why not?” 

« Because,” added Raymond grave- 
ly, “ I've promised to get the whole 
of Simpson’s Euclid by heart, and 
repeat it, word for word, at lecture 
to-morrow. I'm sure, Jinks, you're 
too much of a man of honour to wish 
me to break my promise.” 

*O Lord! O Lord, how good! 
That’s so like you! Just the same 
fellow you were at Belford. But, 
joking apart, you really must come, 
and we'll make a night of it; and to- 
morrow, if the frost holds, we'll have 
our long-talked of skate to Ely. 


Thompson tells me the Cathedral's 
well worth looking at ; and we can get 
a capital dinner at the George, for it’s 
the ina where all the parsons put up.” 
‘Well, for this once,” replied Henry, 
slyly, «I don’t much mind sacrificing 
duty to inclination. But remember, 
I won't have it drawn into a prece- 
dent; for it’s highly indecorous to be 
tossing off heel-taps among a set of 
hardened reprobates, when one should 
be seated alone in one’s study, erecting 
an isoscelestriangle on a given straight 
line. I can hardly reconcile it to my 
conscience, I assure you.” 


‘*‘ Hah! hah! I wish Thompson 


was by tohear you. He does so relish 
a bit of fun.” 
- & What time do you commence 
operations?” 

*‘ Early,. say four o’clock, for we 
shall have a good deal of business to 
get through. I’ve just laid in a fresh 
stock of Timmins’s best port; but 
I must not stay chatting here, for I’ve 
an appointment at twelve with Potts 
at Chesterton, and it’s now past eleven; 
so, adieu till four, Harry, and be sure 
you don’t forget to-morrow.” 

Punctual to the hour, Raymond 
made his appearance at Jenkins’s 
rooms, where he found a snug party 
of eight assembled ; and among them 
the illustrious Thompson, a jolly, 
rough-hewn, stout-built fellow, bear- 
ing no slight resemblance to the fig- 
ure-head of a Newcastle collier. This 
remarkable biped was famous for his 
practical jokes, and had recently 
achieved an undying celebrity for the 
skill with which he had contrived to 
tie two tutors of Trinity together by 
the coat-tails, while they were stand- 
ing side by side in Trumpington 
Street, staring up at a comet which 
was then nightly visible in the hea- 
vens. This difficult, and—in less sci- 
entific hands—impracticable achievee 
ment, he of course looked on as his 
chef-d’wuvre ; and when Raymond 
was made acquainted with it, he felt, 
with a blush of conscious inferiority, 
that he had yet much to learn ere he 
could hope to become a Thompson! 

After the bottle had made about a 
dozen rounds of the table, its effects 
soon manifested themselves; and by 
the time some thirteen or fourteen 
corks had been drawn, the experienced 
Thompson was the only one of the 
party who had not utterly disqualified 
himself for passing muster at a tem- 
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perance society. One mercurial young 
freshman threw up the window, de- 
spite the intense cold, and amused 
himself by taking aim at the people 
below him with nuts and apples; an- 
other, who was rather sparingly en- 
dowed with brains, kept telling the 
same story four or five times over; a 
third, while endeavouring to show 
himself particularly sober, disappeared 
under the table, where ke fell fast 
asleep, and was accommodated with a 
pair of cork mustaches, the coal- 
scuttle for a pillow, and a fragment of 
Jenkins's silk gown for a nightcap; 
and a fourth, snatching up the tongs, 
rushed out of the room in a perfect 
paroxysm of pugnacity! This effer- 
vescing gownsman was immediately 
followed by the rest of the party, and 
an energetic street row commenced, 
like that which has been described 
with such graphic skill in Reginald 
Dalton. It was soon, however, put a 
stop to by the timely apparition of the 
proctor and his bull-dogs; and the 
belligerents proceeded in a body to- 
wards Castle-end, where, at Thomp- 
son’s suggestion, they tore off a pla- 
card of * Seminary for Young Ladies,” 
from a girls’ school near the turnpike, 
and affixed it on the great gates of 


Trinity ! 
When Jenkins called next morning 
on Raymond, he found him looking 


exceedingly dismal. His hand shook, 
his head ached, and his cheeks were 
as yellow as a daffodil. ‘ Well, 
Harry,” said the former, “ what do 
you think of Thompson ?” 

* Oh} a decent fellow enough.” 

«¢ Yes, and what astonishing abili- 
ties! Do you know what he did after 
you left us last night? Kissed old 
T——, the tutor, by mistake! Seeing 
him come waddling along in his black 
gown, he mistook him for a clergy- 
man’s widow, and insisted on a chaste 
salute, if only, as he said, to show his 
respect for the cloth. ‘The old fellow 
roared ‘ murder,’ just as if he were 
having his throat cut; upon which we 
all took to our heels, and knocked up 
a friend at Barnwell, who gave us 
some devilled kidneys and a bottle of 
Madeira, which soon set us all to 
rights.” 

“‘ Yet you look a little out of sorts, 
Jinks, for all that.” 

«© Who, 1? Never was better in 
my life, with the exception of a slight 
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headache, which I attribute to early 
rising ;” and so saying, Jenkins made 
a vigorous attack on the broiled fowls, 
tongue, ham, &c., which the gyp had 
just placed on the table; and which, 
with the addition of a strong cup of 
green tea, with about a thimbleful of 
brandy in it, soon completed his and 
Raymond's restoration. After break- 
fast the friends sallied down to the 
fields near Sapsford’s boat-house, and 
thence started on their novel skating 
expedition. The day was bright, but 
intensely cold; the clouds floated 
high in heaven; the dew hung un- 
melted on the thistle’s beard; and the 
frosted grass in the meadows that 
stretch along the river’s southern 
bank, gave out a sharp, crackling 
sound as the ploughman crushed it 
beneath his tread. Swiftly and cheer- 
ily the two Cantabs flew along the 
smooth, leaden surface of the Cam, 
which here bears the closest possible 
resemblance to a Dutch canal, and is 
about as alert and lively in its moves 
ments ; experiencing the highest sense 
of animal enjoyment as a fresh, north- 
east wind blew right against them, 
When they had accomplished near- 
ly a-third of their journey, they came 
to a small village, on whose outskirts 
stood a pretty cottage in the centre of 
a flower-garden, about. two hundred 
yards or so from the river. Just as 
Raymond passed it—his companion 
was some distance in advance—two 
ladies appeared at the garden-gate, 
where they stood for a few minutes as 
if considering what direction they 
should take for a walk.. On catching 
sight of these fair strangers, Henry 
moderated his pace, and cast a scruti- 
nizing glance towards them; but the 
distance at which they stood prevented 
him from distinguishing more than 
that one stooped considerably and 
wore spectacles, and that the other 
was tall, slender, and graceful in 
figure, whence he sagely inferred that 
they were mother and daughter, and 
felt strongly disposed to believe, alse, 
that the latter was a remarkably pretty 
girl, Impressed with this agreeable 
notion, he could not resist the tempta- 
tion—oh! the exquisite self-conceit of, 
youth !—of showing off; and accord- 
ingly, instead of pursuing his course, 
he began cutting a variety of figures 
on the ice, now rolling on the inside 
edge, and now whirling semicircular. 
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ly on the spread-eagle, with an ease 
and elegance that he felt persuaded 
were irresistible. 

Thus was he occupied, when sud- 
denly, just as he was advancing with a 
long graceful sweep towards the bank, 
nearly opposite the gate where the 
ladies were standing, a large stone— 
those infernal stones are always in the 
way on delicate occasions like this!— 
tripped him up, and down he came 
with a dismal crash on the ice, his hat 
flying off in his descent. Infinite 
were his shame and confusion at this 
unexpected and inelegant catastrophe. 
The pain of his fall he thought no- 
thing of; but how humiliating to be 
made the object of a pretty girl’s 
laughter, at the very moment when he 
fancied her rapt in admiration of the 
grace and dignity of his attitudes! 
Scrambling up again as quickly as he 
could, and afraid to look behind him, 
lest his glowing scarlet face might be- 
tray his anguished sensibilities, he shot 
forward like lightning to rejoin Jen- 
kins; and when he came up with him, 
took care to preserve a discreet silence 
on the subject of his inglorious mis- 
hap. 
No other incident worthy of notice 
occurred till the friends reached Ely, a 
small, old-fashioned city, remarkable 
only for its supernatural dulness and 
ugliness. The very aspect of this 
Beeotian spot is provocative of slumber. 
There is no bustle, no variety of any 
sort to break its drowsy still-life. The 
tradesmen seem to be without business, 
and half the dingy private houses with- 
out tenants; the women you meet in 
the streets are, for the most part, 
elderly, and have thick ankles ; and as 
for the men, they are generally plump, 
apoplectic, and of singular breadth in 
the stern ; dressed in rusty blaek, with 
a cotton umbrella poking out under 
their left arm, and the last number of 


the Quarterly Review sticking out of 
their coat-pocket ; and when they stop 
to converse,’ or rather to drone like 
cockchafers, they have a horrid trick 
of catching each other by the button- 
hole! 

Yet dull as it is, to a degree border. 
ing on the miraculous, Ely is not with- 
out its attraction. It has a magnifi- 
cent cathedral, scarcely even surpassed 
by that at York; and hither, while the 
dinner, which they had ordered at the 
head hotel, was getting ready, Ray. 
mond and Jenkins repaired. Having 
ascended to the summit of one of the 
towers, they were greatly struck, not 
only with the extensive prospect that 
lay stretched out beneath them, but 
also with its very peculiar character, 
In ‘whatever direction they cast their 
eyes, the country—a dead cheerless 
flat—appeared to be but one largesheet 
of frozen water, with here and there a 
lean hedge, a half-starved elm which 
looked like a quiz upon vegetation, 
a damp, rheumatic cottage, or a for- 
lorn spire peeping out in the midst 
ofit.. Northward, in the far distance, 
might be seen the summits of Peter- 
borough cathedral; and eastward, that 
noble sheet of water, Whittlesea- 
mere, which is surrounded by a broad 
fringe of bullrushes, the unshaved 
growth of ages; and is so full of fish 
of the most gigantic size, that if an 
angler happens to hook a pike, it is a 
moot point whether he pulls the mon- 
ster out, or it pulls him into, the water! 

Having sufficiently admired _ this 
paradisaical landscape, Henry and his 
companion, who were by this time as 
ravenous as one of the pikes of which 
I have just made honourable mention, 
returned to dinner to their hotel, where 
they took up their quarters for the 
night, and at an early hour next day 
set out again for Cambridge. 
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In this manner, among a set of ex- 
travagant, non-reading men, Henry 
passed his freshman’s year, the only 
orderly portion of which, was that 
spent at home in vacation time. Yet 
despite the constant round of gayety in 
which he indulged, he was far from 
feeling happy ; and no wonder, for no- 
thing can be more commonplace, or 


barren of satisfaction, than the course 
of dissipation pursued at Cambridge. 
Billiards—boating onthe narrow, mud- 
dy Cam—tippling at parties, wherethe 
wine is generally as bad as the jokes, 
a row at night, with its customary ac- 
companiment, a black eye—tandem- 
driving, where the odds are, that the 
shaft-horse falls lame after the first few 
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miles, and the leader turns right round, 
and coolly stares you in the face every 
fourth or fifth yard, indulging the 
while in a sly horse-laugh at your ex- 
pense—a trip to Newmarket, the dull- 
est race-course in Christendom, where 
little more is to be seen than just a few 
horsemen scampering with blue noses 
across the chilly heath, a few car- 
riages drawn up alongside the course, 
and a squad of individuals in shabby 
hats and old great-coats standing about 
the betting-post, looking, the majority, 
as keen and business-like as if they 
wereon ’Change, and some asscampish 
as if they had just eloped from the 
tread-mill—such are the amusements of 
the non-reading men at Cambridge; 
and of these it is no wonder that Henry 
soon began to tire, the more especially 
as they had involved him in heavy 
pecuniary embarrassments. 

Just at this critical juncture, when, 
pressed by theimportunities of his credi- 
tors, he was meditating a return toa 
more regular and economical mode of 
life, a circumstance took place, which, 
unimportant as it at first appeared, had 
adecisive effect onhisafterdestiny. He 
had agreed to accompany Jenkins to a 
grand public ball at the Huntingdon as- 
sembly rooms, for which his friend had 
procured tickets; and aftera quick drive 
in one of Jordan’s nattiest mail-carts, 
they put up at the Fountain inn in that 
town, where they dined, dressed, and 
then, in the course of the evening, set 
out for the rooms in question. 

On their entrance they took up their 
position near the door, and amused 
themselves while a country-dance was 
going forward—for as yet quadrilles 
were not—with watching the company 
as they came in, and looking about 
them for eligible partners for the next 
set. A few minutes after their arrival, 
an elderly lady entered the room, lean- 
ing on the arm of a young girl, whose 
uncommon beauty at once fixed Ray- 
mond’s attention. ‘ Jinks,” said he, 
*¢ do, for God’s sake, look at that love- 
ly creature who has just taken her seat 
opposite us! Did you ever see such a 
face?” 

- “ Face!” replied Jenkins laughing, 
“¢ yes, she has a face, certainly, and has 
had one these sixty years, I'll swear. 
Young, indeed! Why, she’s an old wo- 
man, as dry as achip, aud with scarcely 
a tooth in her head !” 

** Idiot! I don’t mean her—I mean 
the girl who is sitting next but one to 
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her, and is now talking to that lady 
in half-mourning.” 

‘* Oh, aye, she’s something like,” 
observed Jenkins, “ quite a Venus, as 
you said at Belford when you kissed 
the tart-woman’s daughter behind the 
hedge. You remember that, don’t 
you?” 

Without vouchsafing any reply to 
this delicate school reminiscence, Ray- 
mond abruptly quitted his companion, 
and hurried off to the master of the 
ceremonies, who was standing at the 
upperend of theroom, near the dancers. 
He was a formal beau of the Chester- 
field school ; was overpoweringly polite 
in his manners, accompanying almost 
every third word by a bow; and took 
snuff out of a massive gold box, which 
he tapped thrice previous to opening it, 
with an air of ineffable dignity. His 
countenance expressed a grave self- 
sufficiency, the result of an unalterable 
conviction that his office was one of 
first-rate importaice, and dancing the 
most intellectual accomplishment in 
the world. 

When Raymond came up to him, he 
was discussing the comparative merits 
of the minuet and the country-dance 
with a gentleman who appeared to pos- 
sesss all the qualifications of a good 
listener. He stopped for an instant 
just to make a bow to the young Can- 
tab, while at the same time he directed 
a discriminating glance at his costume, 
and then resumed as follows :—* As you 


‘say, sir, the country-dance is lively and 


bustling enough, but there is one great 
objection to it—it does not afford scope 
for developing the higher order of 
genius. ‘The slow, stately minuet was 
the thing, sir, that brought out talent 
in the most surprising manner. As to 
the conntry-dance, I must confess that 
I look on it as asign of the degeneracy 
of the times—in fact, it is not a dance 
at all, but a game of romps, very un- 
suitable to the dignity of the national 
character. I remember the late Duke 
of Godmanchester made the same ”— 
‘‘ You knew his grace, then, Mr 
Walker ?” said his attentive listener. 
*¢ Sir, I had that distinguished feli- 
city,’ replied the master of the cere- 
monies with grave emphasis. ** I knew 
his grace, I may say, intimately ; and 
on one remarkable occasion I had the 
honour of being specially invited to 
the castle, to superintend the arrange- 
ments for a grand public ball which 
his grace gave on his son’s coming of 
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age. Iwell recollect that ball, sir; 
it was the most splendid affair of the 
sort ever seen in the county, and 
went off so much to his grace’s satis- 
faction, that the next day, when I 
waited on him by appointment, ‘ Wal- 
ker,’ said his grace —his grace, I 
should tell you, had a very playful 
and affable way of expressing himself 
—‘ Walker,’ said he, ¢ you're a d——d 
clever fellow, and managed matters 
admirably last night. There wasn’t 
much in the words, but it was the 
manner that was so taking ; manner 
is every thing in good society. Well, 
with that, sir, his grace went into the 
next room, and returned in afew mi- 
nutes with a handsome gold snuff-box, 
which he requested my acceptance of, 
in token, as he flatteringly observed, 
of his and the duchess’s approbation 
of my conduct.” 

**I suppose,” said the gentleman, 
* that is the box you now hold in your 
hand,” 

“ Sir, your hypothesis is well 
founded,” rejoined Mr. Walker. 

“Indeed! Well, I’m sure it was 
very handsome in his grace.” 

‘“‘ Handsome !”’ observed the master 
of the ceremonies, *‘ sir, there was no 
end to his grace’s generosity. He 
was a public benefactor in the noblest 
sense of the term, and gave us this 
splendid chandelier for our ball-room. 
I may call him, indeed, one of the 
most shining characters of his day, 
for he danced like an angel—I say it 
advisedly—like an angel. Then his 
bow! it was an epoch in one’s life to 
have seen that man bow. Ah, sir, 
when I think of what his grace was 
as a dancer, I often say to myself, 
what might he not have been, had he 
devoted the powers of his great mind 
to affairs of state! But he’s gone— 
broke his neck at a fox hunt—it was 
a thousand pities.”” 

«Dear, dear; how shocking |” 
exclaimed the gentleman. 

“Sir, you're quite right; it was 
shocking—I remember thinking so at 
the time, and I am still of the same 
opinion.” 

«* Does the present duke inherit any 
of his father’s genius?’ enquired the 
gentleman, with a smile. 

«* Not much,” replied the master of 
the ceremonies. “ In the first place, he 
has a very indifferent leg—lI say it 
advisedly—a very indifferent leg for a 
minuet; and secondly, between you 


and me, he has no more idea of keep. 
ing time than the chandelier above 
us. However,” continued Mr Wal. 
ker, in his most benevolent and en- 
couraging manner, “let us hope for 
the best ; his grace. is young yet, and 
may improve.” 

“* You have apretty full attendance 
to-night, Mr Walker,’’ interposed 
Raymond, who had been on thorns 
during this prolix discourse. 

«© We have so, sir; but the rooms 
are not near so well attended as they 
used to be in the late duke’s- time, 
You're from the university, I pre- 
sume ?” 

«© Yes.”’ 

**1 guessed as much,’’ said the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies, with one of his 
profoundest bows; “a pleasant place 
Cambridge—rather too cold in win- 
terthough. Will you do me the honour 
to take a pinch of snuff, sir? I rather 
pique myself on this snuff, which I 
call the Godmanchester Mixture, from 
the circumstance of its having been a 
great favourite with the late duke.” 

“It is certainly a well-flavoured 
snuff,” replied Henry, applying a mo- 
derate portion to his olfactories, ‘ but 
a little too pungent.” 

«* Bless me, how odd! That’s the 


" very same remark that the late duke 


made, when he first honoured me by 
taking a pinch! ‘ Walker,’ said he— 
for his grace was singularly happy at 
repartee—‘ your snuff is not to be 
sneezed at, I can tell you that!’ Un- 
common smart—wasn't it? I thought 
I should have died of laughing.” 
‘Just so,’ rejoined Raymond im- 
patiently ; and then mentioning his 
name, and his desire to obtain a part- 
ner for the next set of dances, he re- 
quested and obtained an introduction 
to Miss Wyndham, the young girl who 
had so much struck his fancy. After 
chatting a few minutes with her and 
her companion, a quiet, good-humour- 
ed, middle-aged lady, well known to 
the master of the ceremonies, Ray- 
mond led the former out to dance, not 
a little proud of his good fortune in 
having thus early secured the hand of 
the prettiest female in the room. She 
was, indeed, a most attractive crea- 
ture, slight and graceful in figure, 
with luxuriant auburn hair, black 
eyes, sparkling with intelligence and 
vivacity, an oval-shaped countenance, 
just lightly and delicately tinged with 
the rosy hue of health, and a small, 
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exquisitely formed mouth, in the angles 
of which a smile seemed always nest- 
ling. Her manners were frank, plays 
ful, and of singularly fascinating sim- 
plicity ; and there was an archness 
and tempered freedom in her conver- 
sation, that indicated a nature not yet 
trammelled and sophisticated by the 
conventional etiquette of society. 

When the dance was at an end, 
Raymond led his partner back to her 
seat, and a lively conversation ensued, 
in which the elderly lady occasionally 
took part. ‘ lam sure you are fond 
of dancing, Miss Wyndham,” said 
Henry, * by the way in which you ex- 
cell in it,” 

**T am indeed very partial to it ; but 
I go out so seldom, and have so few 
opportunities of following it up, that 
I dare hardly venture to call myself a 
dancer; Now your favourite amuse- 
ment, I should say, was—let me see— 
skating: am I right?” 

«‘ Partly so; 1 am certainly fond of 
skating, but I cannot say I prefer it 
to dancing. How should I, when I 
am honoured with you for a partner ?” 

“I do not wonder,” observed Miss 
Wyndham, taking no notice of this 
compliment, ‘‘at your fondness for 
skating ; itis a graceful amusement, 
especially when a perverse stone hap- 
pens to come in one’s way, and cause 
an unlucky tumble. Such things have 
occurred, I’m told;” and the saucy 
girl looked archly at Raymond, while 
a roguish smile hovered about her 
rosy lips. 

‘Tumble! I never tumble!” ex- 
claimed Henry, with as much cool as- 
surance as if he had been baptized in 
the waters of the Shannon. 

“It is not every skater who can 
boast of such good fortune,” slyly re« 
sumed Miss Wyndham; “for a short 
time since, when I happened to be go- 
ing out with grandmamma for a walk 
by the river's side, I saw an unhappy 
gentleman tumble backward on the 
ice, at the very moment when he was 
exhibiting some most graceful atti- 
tudes. I assure you grandmamma quite 
felt for him; it was so disagreeable, 
you know, to fall at such a time— 
quite a catastrophe.” 

«So, then, it was you who were 
the eyewitness of my mishap,” re- 
plied Raymond, affecting to laugh. 
«‘T remember the circumstance well, 
and also that two ladies were standing 
near a garden-gate at the time, no 

_ doubt highly amused at what they 
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must have thought was my clumsi- 
ness: I can assure you, however, that 
the accident was one that might have 
occurred—indeed often does oceur— 
to the very best skaters,’’ 

Henry then hastened to change the 
conversation, which was soon after- 
wards put an end to by the early de- 
parture of the ladies; but not before 
he had contrived to become acquaint- 
ed with their address, and dexterously 
extorted permission to wait on them 
the next day, in order to ascertain how 
they were after the fatigues of the 
night. No sooner had he accompa- 
nied them to the sedan—those were 
the days of sedan-chairs—which was 
in waiting to convey them home, than 
he returned to the spot which Miss 
Wyndham had so lately occupied, and 
stood there, looking half bewildered, 
as if a bright light had suddenly va- 
nished from his path. Strange infatu- 
ation! But three short hours before, 


he had not known that there was such 
a creature as Julia Wyndham in 
existence; yet now she occupied his 
thoughts to the exclusion of every 
other consideration ! 

He was just about quitting the ball- 
room, having wholly forgotten his 


friend Jenkins, when that worthy came 
up and joined him. ‘* Well, Harry,” 
said he,  you’ve had a pretty good 
spell of it with those ladies. Egad, I 
must confess the youngest is about as 
pretty a girl as lever saw. I would 
not interrupt you, as I saw you so re- 
solutely bent on having her all to 
yourself. It’s not fair though—curse 
me if it is; you should have given me 
a turn, instead of leaving me to shift 
for myself. I've only had two part- 
ners, both old and ugly, one of whom 
did nothing but chatter, and the other 
wouldn't open her mouth. But, come, 
it’s time for us to be going.” 

*“ Going! What do you mean? 
They're gone; I saw them myself to 
their sedan” —— 

‘* T said nothing about a sedan ; but 
merely that it is time for us to be 
going.” 

“‘ Oh, aye—true! I misunderstood 
you. Well, come along, I'm ready.” 

‘“¢ T see how it is,” observed Jenkins 
to himself, as they returned together 
to the Fountain, ‘a second edition of 
the tart-woman’s daughter! However, 
it’s no business of mine; but only to 
see now how easily some birds are 
caught—and so shrewd as I always 
thought him!—O Lord! O Lord }” 
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Julia Wyndham, whose parents had 
died when she was in her infancy, 
resided with her grandmother, the 
widow of a physician, in a small vil- 
lage, a few miles distant from Cam- 
bridge, where Raymond had first seen 
her. The old lady and her grand- 
daughter lived in great seclusion—for 
their means were somewhat straitened 
—associating only with two or three 
intimate friends at Kimbolton, and at 
Huntingdon, with one of whom Julia 
was now staying on a short visit. In 
the more modern acceptation of the 
term, Miss Wyndham would not have 
been considered accomplished, for 
her acquaintance with music was far 
from scientific ; she knew nothing of 
Italian; and, as a dancer, would 
hardly—notwithstanding the natural 
elegance of her movements—have 
passed muster with so critical a judge 
of the art as the Huntingdon master 
of the ceremonies. But, though not 
highly accomplished, she was a very 
delightful gir] ; for she sang and play- 
ed with infinite feeling, had a keen 
sense of humour, tempered by the 
strictest feminine delicacy; was of a 
lively, affectionate nature, and as ig- 
norant of the world as those usually 
are whose youth has passed in retire« 
ment. 

Henry, as may be surmised, was 
not long in making discovery of all 
these attractive qualities ; and, when 
he visited Julia next day, previous to 
his return with Jenkins to Cambridge, 
she confirmed, by her artlessness and 
vivacity, the favourable impression 
she had made on him the night before. 
At the moment of his entrance, she 
was seated with Mrs Lovat—the lady 
at whose house she was staying—in 
the drawing-room, copying a print of 
one of Murillo’s Spanish shepherd 
boys. After the usual introductory 
commonplaces, the conversation ran 
upon the scenery of the neighbour- 
hood, which Raymond justly pro- 
nounced to be the most insipid he had 
ever seen. 

*‘ It has, indeed, few attractions to 
boast of," observed Mrs Lovat. 

«¢ Oh, do not say so!” replied Julia, 
laughing, “ think of the banks of the 
Cam !” 

“True!” exclaimed Raymond, fall- 
ing in with the lively girl’s humour, 
** I forgot that classic stream, so pel- 


lucid—so picturesque—so every way 
worthy of Arcadia.” 

«* And have you nothing to say too,” 
resumed Julia, “in praise of those 
charming moorlands which lie between 
our village and this town? Do you 
know that, when we crossed them the 
other day, I actually counted not less 
than three dwarf-elms within the com- 
pass of a dozen miles! You look in- 
credulous, but it is a fact. -My arith. 
metic may be relied on.” 

‘«‘ T have heard say that a tree—or 
rather the apparition of one—is occa- 
sionally to be met with in this neigh- 
bourhood ; but, as I am no believer in 
ghosts, I scouted the assertion as a 
calumny. If I recollect rightly, how- 
ever, the scenery improves near your 
village.” 

«Oh, yes!” said Julia, ** there can 
be no question of that. We have, 
for instanee, the similitude of a field 
within a reasonable walking distance 
of us—to say nothing of a garden or 
two, where, provided you are endowed 
with keen faculties of observation, you 
may sometimes detect an imperfectly 
developed rose, and very frequently a 
currant or gooseberry bush!” 

‘«* You astonish me, Miss Wyndham! 
Of all things, I should like to visit this 
romantic village of yours; for its ac- 
quaintance must be as well worth 
making as that of our remarkable 
friend, the master of the ceremonies, 
with his long story about the Duke of 
Godmanchester.” ; . 

** I would not advise you to try the 
experiment,” observed Julia; ** for 
your visit will be sure to end in dis- 
appointment.” 

Henry was about to make a most 
gallant reply, when Mrs Lovat, ad- 
dressing her young guest, said, ** Ju- 
lia, my love, Mr Raymond, 1 am 
sure, will excuse my reminding you 
that we have some morning-calls to 
make, and that it is getting late.” 

This gentle intimation had the de- 
sired effect,and the young Cantab rose 
to take leave, not a little surprised to 
find that, instead of the short ten mi- 
nutes’ visit he had calculated on, he 
had been chatting upwards of half an 
hour. When he returned to his hotel, 
he found the tandem at the door, and 
Jenkins anxiously looking out for him. 
“© My God, Harry!” exclaimed the 
latter, “ what can have detained you 
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so long? You told me you would not 
be gone more than five minutes, and 
here’s the tandem been standing at 
the door nearly an hour. It’s too 
bad, upon my life it is, to keep one 
waiting in this way. But, come! jump 
in; we've nota moment to lose.” 

On their road home, Raymond, in 
answer to his friend’s repeated enqui- 
ries, acquainted him with the particu- 
lars of his visit to Miss Wyndham, 
carefully suppressing, however, all 
mention of the singular fact, that he 
had feloniously abstracted one of her 
gloves, which he chanced to find lying 
on the sofa, out of consideration, no 
doubt, to Jenkins’s morals, who would 
have been shocked at the idea of fa- 
miliarly associating with one who had 
subjected himself to the penalty of the 
tread-mill. 

When they reached Cambridge, 
Henry, who was by this time quite 
ennuyéed with his companion’s small 
talk, and was specially anxious to be 
alone—a remarkable feature in the 
idiosynerasy of young lovers—quitted 
him, and went off to his own rooms, 
whither he was soon afterwards fol- 
lowed by his gyp. ‘“ Oh, sir!” said 
the servant, *‘ here’s been such a to- 


do since you left! Timmins the wine- 
merchant, and Screw the tailor, and 
I don’t know how many more on ’em, 
have been here raging like so many 


mad bulls. They say you've put 
’em off quite long enough, and that 
they wont wait till next term; and, 
ecod ! I believe ’em.” 

«* Humph!"’ said Raymond, with a 
sardonic smile, ** a clear case of com- 
bination and conspiracy. And what 
did you do ?” 

** Do? Bless you, what could [ do? 
They wouldn’t take no notice to quit ; 
and though I told ’em over and over 
again it were no use their staying 
here, blowing you up behind your 
back, they stuck all the faster for it ; 
so at last I were obligated to go down 
to the unoccupied rooms below—them 
as Mr Spinks has just left—and sing 


out * Murder!’ Upon which they all © 


rushed down stairs to see what was 
the matter, when I instantly shoves 
past ’em, hurries up again, and sports 
the oak.” ; 

« A very ingenious contrivance, 
Tom; you deserve a fellowship for 
$4 2? 

The bashful Thomas made no re- 
ply to this dulcet compliment, but 
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contented himselt with observing, 
“ It’s only getting rid on ’em for a 
day, sir; they'll be sure to be back 
to-morrow, more wicious than ever. 
I know ’em well—too well 1 may say 
—for many and many’s the good 
master l’ve had as has had his temper 
quite: spoiled by ‘em. They’ve no. ' 
bowels, sir—at least none to sinnify— 
but go on dunning, day after day, just 
for the pleasure of the thing, or be- 
cause they think it good for their 
health, 1 suppose. If you'll take my 
advice, sir, you'll’’—— 

* That will do, Tom; now leave 
me; I'm tired; and be sure you shut 
the outer door after you.” 

When the servant was gone, Ray- 
mond began considering by what 
means he might best extricate him- 
self from the consequence of his 
thoughtless extravagance; but before 
he could come to any decisive resolu- 
tion, a message was brought to him 
from the master of the college, re- 
questing his immediate attendance ; 
and when he waited on that august 
dignitary, behold, it was to receive 
sentence of confinement to gates, hall, 
and chapel for a week, in consequence 
of the flagrant manner in which he 
had of late neglected his routine du- 


- ties! How now should he act? Were 


he to obey this peremptory mandate, 
he would lose his best chance of 
strengthening his acquaintance with 
Julia; and were he to set it at nought, 
he would, in the event of discovery, 
be rusticated, and perhaps expelled. 
Either alternative was a painful one; 
but love, as it generally is at the green 
age of twenty, was victorious. What! 
live for a whole week without seeing 
Miss Wyndham—he who held pos- 
session of her glove, and was bound, © 
therefore, as a gentleman to return the 
precious vestment? Impossible! It 
was his duty instantly to see her; and 
accordingly, on the fourth day after 
the ball, he quitted Peterhouse by the 
vee way, and set out for Hunting. 
on. 

Mrs Lovat received him civilly, 
but somewhat coldly, he thought ; and 
Julia smiled with much archness when 
he gravely pleaded, as an excuse for 
his visit, the glove which he had ta- 
ken away in the hurry of the moment, 
in mistake for hisown. In the course 
of conversation, however, he so won 
upon the elder lady by the respectful 
deference of his manner, that she men- 
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tioned that she should be happy to see vain, but wealthy widow, against 
him, should circumstances ever again whom Henry had early imbibed a 
lead him to Huntingdon; and after strong prejudice, from the circum- 
he was gone, praised him to Julia as stance that she had caused the re- 
a modest, intelligent, well bred, and moval of his revered mother’s picture 
virtuous young man, who appeared to from the drawing-room, where it used 
have none of the dissipated habits so to hang, toa small, smoky, half-fur- 
common among Cambridge men of his nished back parlour, which was seldom 
age. or never used except asa lumber-room. 
Having thus gained the suffrages of But though he had not much hope 
the two ladies, Raymond took every of assistance from his father, and felt 
opportunity ofimproving his good for- persuaded, that whatever influence his 
tune; and when Julia returned home mother.in-law possessed would be ex- 
at the expiration of a month, he visit- erted rather against than for him, 
ed her quite on the footing of an old still he resolved to make the experi- 
friend, and made the same favourable ment of an application; and, accord- 
impression on her grandmother that ingly, he dispatched a letter to the 
he had previously made on Mrs Lo- old gentleman, wherein he made a 
vat. The result may be conjectured. candid confession of his follies, stated 
A strong mutual attachment sprung the exact extentof his embarrassments, 
up between the young people; and and respectfully requested his aid, at 
the old lady, without directly enccu- the same time promising amendment 
raging it, permitted the affair to take for the future. 
its own course, for she had every con- Nor was this an idle boast, for a 
fidence in Julia’s prudence, and was change for the better was already in 
naturally anxious to see her happily progress in the young man’s mind. 
settled before she herself (a poor an- He no longer courted the society of 
nuitant) should be removed from the his old companions ; his intercourse 
stage of life. with Julia had imparted a healthier 
This was a happy period of Henry's tone to his feelings, refined bis tastes, 
existence ; but, alas! it was not with- and given a nobler direction to his 
out itsalloy. His creditors beset him ambition. How coarse and debasing 
day after day with their clamorous’ now appeared his late career of dissi- 
importunities ; and however anxious pation! How barren of all, save the 
to,do so, he had no present means of most humiliating, results! But hence- 
liquidating theirdemands. From his forth he was a changed man. The 
father he had but slender hopes of as- scales had fallen from his eyes, and he 
sistance, for he was a man who would saw things in their true nature—thanks 
not, or could not, make allowance for to the influence of that sentiment, 
youthful indiscretions ; and who was whose sccds, according as they fall on 
now more reserved than ever towards rank or generous soils, prodyce either 
his son, having recently married a deadly poisons or wholesome fruits! 


Cuapter VI. 


One evening, when Raymond had stays out a pretty long time, for the 
gone to visit Julia, and his gyp was sake of the fresh air and exercise. He 
busy in his rooms getting coffee ready fags so desperate hard during the day, 
against his return, a grave, elderly that he almost always gets a sick head- 
gentleman entered, whom the servant, ache, and I’ve heerd him say as no- 
with that quick-wittedness peculiar thing revives him so much as a long 
to Cambridge gyps, at once conjec- walk.” 
tured to be his master’s father. ‘‘ Indeed! I understood that he was 
_ “Mr Raymond, I presume, is out?” rather gay in his habits; gave large 
said the stranger, seating himself on dinner parties; kept a tandem; 

the sofa; ‘ do you know when he will and’”—— 
be in ?” ‘© What, master keep a tandem!” 

“} expect him in, sir, every—— exclaimed the gyp with well-feigned 
I mean, | can’t exactly undertake to astonishment. Lord, sir, he’d just 
say when he will bein; for, when he as soon think of keeping a hearse. 
goes out at this hour, he generally No, so far from that, sir, I do assure 
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you he fags so hard, that I’m sadly 
afeard at times he'll lose his precious 
eyesight. Often and often he gets 
up in the middle of the night, makes 
his-self some strong gunpowder tea, 
without milk or sugar, in order to 
keep his-self awake, and then works 
away like a dray-horse till the chapel 
bell rings. Ah, sir, ifall Cambridge 
men was like him! But I beg pardon, 
I don’t think he’ll be in just yet ; so, if 
you'll please to leave your name; I'll 
be sure to tell him the first thing when 
he comes in.” 

“ Your master, you say, has only 
gone out for a walk?” 

*¢ That's all, sir, Ido assure you.” 

«“ Then I'H wait here till he re- 
turns.” 

The authoritative tone in which this 
was spoken, confirmed the gyp in his 
impression that the stranger was no 
other than Raymond's father; so he 
hurried from the room, and stationed 
himself at the foot of the staircase, 
in order to communicate the intelli- 
gence to his master, and prepare him 
for the interview. He had not kept 


watch at his post above ten minutes, 
when Raymond came in, and seeing 


his servant evidently on the look-out, 
exclaimed, “ More duns, Tom ?” 

«* Not exactly that, but something 
almost as bad, 1'm afeard.” 

«* Hah, indeed! What can that be? 
Another summons to the master ?”’ 

“No, sir, but the governor’s up 
stairs, looking as black as thunder,” 

“ My father ?” 

‘“¢ Yes, sir; I twigged the old gen- 
tleman at once, by the way in which 
he spoke, and his taking out his glasses 
to have a good stare at your book- 
shelves. Ido hope, sir, for both our 
sakes, that all’s right there; you 
should always keep a dog’s-eared 
grammar, or dictionary, or such-like, 
lying about, sir; it looks business- 
like. My late master, as lost his for- 
tune at Newmarket, always did so; 
and it’s astonishing, I've heerd him 
say, how useful he found it.” 

‘¢ So, my father has really arriv- 
ed!” exclaimed Raymond, cutting short 
the gyp’s eloquence ; “ now, then, all 
must come out.” 

« He has indeed arrived, sir, and 
werry queer he looks too; I can’t tell 
what to make ofhim. Howsever, I 
did all I could to put him in a pleasant 
humour. I told him as “~ was kill- 
ing yourself byinches with hard study, 
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and had only just stepped out to walk 
off a sick headache, which you'd 
picked up in the course of the morn- 
ing’sreading. God help me for telling 
such athumper! But it was for your 
good I did it, sir; so perhaps you'll 
stand to it, for if 1’m caught out in a 
lie, I shall lose my character; and 
what's life without character ?” 

With this fine moral flourish, which 
he uttered with exceeding unction, the 
gyp quitted his master, who slowly 
and thoughtfully went up to his 
rooms. As he threw open the door, 
he saw his father busily examining his 
book-shelves, and hastening towards 
him, held out his hand, of which the 
other took no notice, but, re-seating - 
himself on the sofa, beckoned Henry 
to a chair opposite him, and then look- 
ing him sternly in the face, addressed 
him as follows, in that deliberate tone 
of voice which indicates an inflexible 
resolution:—‘* My presence here 
seems to have taken you by sur- 
prise.” 

ky If so, sir, it is an agreeable sur- 
prise.” 

** Not so, young man, if I may 
judge by the conduct of your servant, 
who has been trying hard to deceive 
me as to your realcharacter. How- 
ever, my business is not with him, but 
with you. In your last communica- 
tion to me, wherein you allude to 
what you are gently pleased to call 
your ‘ follies’—yes, ‘follies’ is the 
word !—you have inclosed a schedule 
of your debts. Are all included in 
that schedule ?” 

. I am not aware that any are omit- 
ted.’’ 

“ They do you credit, certainly, 
both in point of amount and character. 
You have been at Cambridge scarcely 
two years, and yet, over and above 
the allowance which I made- you, 
you have. contrived to incur obliga- 
tions to the extent of nine hundred 
pounds.” 

‘* T am aware, sir, that I have acted 
very wrongly; but I do hope you 
will overlook it, for I can say with the 
most perfect sincerity that of late I 
have-turned over quite a new leaf.” 

* Young man,” replied the elder 
Raymond, with increased sternness of 
manner, “do not add falsehood to 
your other faults. I have just left 
the college tutor—you should have 
caleulated the likelihood of this, before 
you talked of turning over a new leaf 
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—and he tells me that you have as 
shamefully neglected your studies, 
as you have squandered my money. 
Now, sir, what reply can you make to 
this?” 

‘* My tutor,” said Henry, his natu- 
ral impetuosity getting the better of 
him, “is an old, formal, mathematical 
pedant, who can make no allowance 
for the peculiar difficulties of my po- 
sition.” 

‘¢ Difficulties of your own raising.” 

“ Not so, by heaven! IJsit my fault 
that, having received an exclusively 
classical education, I have no head 
for the exact sciences, and cannot 
master even the rudiments of Euclid 
and algebra? Could I have conquered 
my repugnance to these pursuits, I 
had been as indefatigable a student 
as any in the university ; but finding 
that impossible” —— 

«* Impossible! exclaimed his father, 


hastily interrupting him, “nothing is - 


impossible to industry and perseve- 
rance. But you preferred dissipa- 
tion to study, and thought it, no 
doubt, a much finer thing to cut a 
figure among rakes and fools, than 
among intelligent orderly scholars. 
Well, you have had your way, and 
now I will have mine. I intended you, 
as you know, for the bar; but that 
project I abandon altogether, for with 
habits such as you possess, you would 
be a briefless barrister to the end of 
your days. Prepare, therefore, im- 
mediately to enter my counting-house, 
where, though I confess I have no 
great hopes of you, I shall at least 
have the comfort of knowing that you 
are under strict surveillance.” 

“* Sir,” said Henry, with consider- 
able agitation, “think better of this 
scheme, pray do. I have not the 
slightest notion of commerce, and 
never shall have: my thoughts—my 
feelings—all the tastes and habits of 
my life—alike revolt from it.” 

“In plain English, you will agree 
to nothing that requires labour. Be 
it so; but bear this in mind—no idle 
profligate, who affects to be above the 
vulgarities of commerce, even though 
he be my own son, shall ever reap the 
harvest of my long life of toil.” 

The spirit of this was harsh and 
decided ; but nothing could be calmer 
than the manner in which it was con- 
veyed. While Henry was pondering 
on the subject, and endeavouring to 
devise some scheme to ward off the 
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evil hour, in the hope that the ** chap. 
ter of accidents’ would erelong come 
to his relief, his father’s eye chanced 
to fall on a volume of Collins’s Poems, 
which lay half-concealed beneath 
the sofa-cushion, and taking it up 
with an air of indifference, just glanced 
at the title-page, wherein he saw, 
written in a lady’s hand, the words 
* Julia Wyndham.” 

Tossing the book from him with a 
look of supreme contempt, “I am 
now no longer at a loss,” he observed, 
*‘to account for your late habits of 
dissipation. This woman, I suppose, 
is one of the respectable associates 
you: have picked up at Cambridge ; 
and is, doubtless, in full possession of 
your confidence.” 

“‘ Yes,” replied Raymond, burst- 
ing at once from all restraint, ‘‘ she 
is in my confidence, and is worthy 
of it.” 

«‘ Indeed!” said his father, drawl- 
ing out the words in a tone of sting- 
ing irony, ‘this is candid, at any 
rate. Upon my word, you improve, 
young man!” 

‘* Father—father !” exclaimed Hen- 
ry, “‘do not—I beg—I implore you 
—do not slander a young lady of whom 
you can by possibility know nothing. 
Say of me what you please, but not a 
word against her. To respect her, — 
you have only to be once in her so- 
ciety ; will you then condescend to 
see her, and I will answer for your 
changing your opinion ?” 

‘** See her! see your mistress! are 
you mad?” 

“My mistress ! 


It is false—false 
as hell;” and, starting from his seat, 
Raymond paced up and down the 
room like a manias. 

It was curious to mark the contrast 
that father and son presented at this 


moment. Both were highly excited, 
but the former maintained his self. 
possession ; while the latter, with in- 
dignant gestures and flashing eyes, 
continued striding up and down the 
apartment, muttering between his 
clenched teeth the word * mistress.” 
The accents of the one were loud, 
impassioned, and at times almost ap« 
proaching to a scream; those of the 
other were rigidly subdued, nearly to 
a whisper, as if he feared to trust him- 
self with his emotions. The son's 
countenance was as crimson as red-hot 
steel; the father’s was deadly pale; 
and but for the quivering lip and closes 
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knit eyebrow, one would have had no 


idea of the stormy passions that were 
at work within him. 


At length the elder Raymond, again. 


‘addressing his son, said, “ Henry, listen 

to me, for the last time. Who this 
woman may be, I neither know nor 
care. She may be all you say she.is, 
or my suspicions may be correct ; but 
granting she is what you would have 
me believe her to be, you cannot— 
situated as you are—marry her; and, 
if she be a mere intriguer, you must 
be a fool and an abandoned profligate 
to keep up such a connexion.” 

«‘ An abandoned profligate!” ex- 
claimed Henry. 

«*’ Tis a hard term to use; but I 
am not in the habit of mincing mat- 
ters with a disobedient, headstrong 
son. In one word, then, will you go 
into my counting-house, or not? My 
discovery of your secret amour with 
this woman, convinces me that such 
a step is more necessary than ever.” 

““No, I wont,” replied Raymond, 
doggedly. 
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«* Then we see each other no more ; 
but, mark me, by your mother’s death 
you are entitled to three thousand 
pounds, which you will find entered 
in your name at Baldwin's, whenever 
you choose to apply for it. This sum, 
which it is fortunate you did not know 
of before, for it would have been dissi- 
pated by this time, is all that you will 
ever receive from. me. Now; pay 
your debts or not; keep up this equi- 
vocal connexion or not; do, in short, 
just what you please; go where you 
please; my interest in you ceases 
from this moment. I wish you well 
through the world, and have still so 
much consideration left for you, that 
I trust you may never have cause 
to rue, in sickness and destitution, 
your disobedience and ingratitude to 
your father ;” with which words, be- 
fore Henry could say a word in reply, 
the old. man quitted the apartment, 
preserving his stern, cold demeanour 
tothe last. 


Cuarter VII, 


True to his word, the old man saw 


his son no more. He quitted Cam- 
bridge by the next morning’s- Tele- 
graph, and immediately on reaching 
London dispatched a letter to Henry, 
repeating all he had said in conver- 
sation. The cold, business-like air 
of this epistle, occasioned Raymond 
much grief; but it soon gave place 
' to more pleasant feelings, when he 
remembered that he hed now the 
means of honourably discharging all 
his debts; and had, besides, a sur- 
plus capital of upwards of two 
thousand pounds, with which, small 
as it was for a beginning, he per- 
suaded. himself he should make his 
way handsomely through life. Yes, 
and not only this, but he would marry 
Julia Wyndham! She loved him; for, 
during their last interview, he had 
succeeded in wringing this acknow- 
ledgment from the artless and affec- 
tionate girl; and equally evident was 
it, that nature had destined them for 
each other. Thus thinking, Raymond 
soon regained his wonted cheerfulness, 
and when his gyp came in to receive 
his orders for the day, he desired him 
to go round to his different creditors, 
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a list of whom he put into his hand, 
and tell them that, if they would call 
in the course of a week, their claims 
should be liquidated to the last far- 
thing. © 
Having given these directions, my 
hero, who was meditating weighty 
projects, and, among others, an imme- 
diate removal to London, where, full 
‘of confidence in his own mental re- 
sources, he had no doubt he should 
distinguish himself in literature, the 
only vocation for which he felt qua- 
‘lified, and to which his inclinations led 
him—Raymond, I say, who was full 
of these and other sage projects, posted 
off to the little Dutch village on the 
banks of the Cam, in other to acquaint 
Julia with his plans, and persuade her 
to share his fortunes. He reached 
the cottage just as she was going out 
for a walk, whereupon he joined her,. 
and, in the course of an animated con- 
versation, he informed her of all that 
had occurred since he last saw her ; 
of his altered prospects, and conse- 
quent intention of quitting the uni- 
versity without delay ; and concluded 
by imploring her, as she valued his 
happiness and her own, to fling all 
22 
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further hesitation to the winds, and 
link her fate with his. Quite as un- 
worldly—indeed even more so than 
Henry—and carried away by his en- 
thusiasm, Julia was but too ready to 
be prevailed upon to take the step he 
recommended to her; nevertheless, 
though she looked only to the sunny 
side of the picture, she would come to 
no. decision, but seferred him for an 
answer to her grandmother. Away, 
therefore, went the sanguine day- 
dreamer to the old lady, who being 
already prejudiced in his favour, and, 
like her grandchild, dazzled by his 
glowing accounts of his prospects, 
gave a ready consent; and it was 
finally determined that the marriage 
should take place within a month, 
when they should leave the cottage, 
and go and reside in the neighbour- 
hood of London. Having thus far 
succeeded in his projects, Raymond 
next set out for the metropolis ; drew 
a sufficient sum from his banker’s to 
defray his debts and other contin- 
gent expenses ; tock a small, cheap, 
and retired cottage at West-end, near 
Hampstead, and then returned to 
Cambridge, where, at the appointed 
time, he became the husband of Julia 
Wyndham. 

From this period, for nearly four 


years, the young couple’s domestic 
career was one of unclouded happi- 
ness. They dwelt in comparative re. 
tirement, with all the comforts, and 
some of the luxuries of life at their 
command; and, contented with each 
other's society, seldom thought of going 
abroad in quest of amusement. His 
original passion for study—especially 
the classics of Greece and Rome— 
which the dissipation of the univer- 
sity had in some degree weakened, 
came back on Raymond’s mind with 
all the freshness and ardour of a first 
love, refining and elevating his cha- 
racter; but, alas! tending also to unfit 
him for active intercourse with the 
practical, hard-working world. Se- 
cluded during the morning in his 
little study, which he had stored with 
a choice collection of books, he de- 
voted hours to a translation of the 
plays of his favourite Aischylus, which 
he had selected as his opus magnum— 
his first great literary undertaking ; 
at noon, provided the weather per- 
mitted, he would stroll about the neigh- 


bourhood with Julia, listening delight- _ 


ed to her arch sallies and the -merry 
music of her voice ; and the day would 
be closed with conversation, a song or 
two at the piano, or the perusal of 
some light and amusing work. 


Cuarter VIII. 


Four years have passed—ah, how 
swiftly those years pass which hurry 
us away from happiness !—since the 
circumstances alluded to in the last 
chapter. Julia is no longer the light- 
hearted girl who has never known 
sorrow but by report: Henry no long- 
er hugs the flattering delusion to his 
breast, that he has but to make the 
effort to achieve fame and fortune by 
his pen. A cloud is on the brow of 
both, for experience—stern monitor!— 
has read them one of his harshest les- 
sons. Towards the close of the second 
year of their marriage, Julia became 
the mother of a fine boy, an event 
which was shortly followed by the 
death of her grandmother ; but as the 
old lady died at an advanced age, 
without suffering, the shock occasion- 
ed by her decease was soon allayed, 
and things resumed, for a while, their 
usual tranquil course. But a storm 
was now about to burst upon their 
heads, from which the defenceless 


victims were to know no refuge but 
the grave. 

Having completed his translation, 
which had been his undivided labour 
of love for upwards of three years, 
Raymond, indulging in the most san- 
guine anticipations of success, took 
the precious MS. to London, with a 
view to offer it for sale to some of the 
great publishers in the Row. Julia, 
with the nurse following with the 
child, accompanied him part of the 
way, equally confident as her husband; 
for, like all dutiful wives, she devoutly 
believed that his genius was of the 
highest order. ‘*‘ When we meet again 
at dinner, Henry,” she said, as she 
parted from him at the foot of Hamp- 
stead Hill, « I have no doubt you will 
have good news to tell me; for it is 
impossible that the time and talent 
which you have expended on your 
work, should not ensure success.” 
Alas! they were both cruelly in error. 
When Raymond returned from his 
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Quixotic expedition, his wife saw at 
once, by his dispirited manner, that he 
had failed in his object. He had made 
application to two booksellers—he told 
her, in reply to her anxious enquiries 
—and from both he had met with 
the same discouraging treatment. 
The time for classical translations, 
they assured him, was gone by. If 
he were a Parr or a Porson, then, in- 
deed, they might be tempted to risk 
the speculation ; but he was unknown 
to the literary world; besides, he was 
young—very young for such a her- 
culean task as a translation of Aischy- 
lus; and though they had not the 
slightest doubt he had executed it in 
a way to do him immortal honour, yet, 
considering that. the public had at 
present no taste that way, they had 
rather decline the undertaking. 

Bitter was Raymond’s disappoint- 
ment on receiving these chilling re- 
plies; and it was not without some 
difficulty that, at Julia’s instigation, 
he plucked up courage enough to 
apply toa third publisher. On this 
occasion he was a little more fortu- 
nate ; for the bibliopolist, an observant 
man of the world, struck with the 
manners and conversation of the young 
candidate for literary distinction, re- 
quested him to leave the MS., which 
he would put into the hands of an ex- 
perienced Greek scholar, and return 
him an early answer. For an entire 
month Henry was kept in a state of 
the most torturing suspense; now he 
felt a proud conviction that he should 
succeed; and now, sobered by the 
disappointment he had already expe- 
rienced, he was prepared to anticipate 
the worst. And his anticipations were 
not ill-founded ; for the translation was 
returned to him by the bookseller, 
with the remark that the versification 
was of too free and bold a character. 
Reader, those were the days of Hay- 
ley, Pratt, and the Della-Cruscans !— 
though the gentleman tu whom he had 
submitted it, allowed that, as a whole, 
it displayed great promise. 

This last blow had quite a stunning 
effect on Raymond. His wife did her 
best to keep up his fainting spirits, 
and when in her society, and dancing 
his playful little boy in his arms, he 
did occasionally rally ; but his gloom 
soon returned, threatening, erelong, to 
deepen into despair. And ample cause 


he had for anxiety, for three hundred 
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pounds was all that he could now call 
his own; and, when this was expended, 
how was he to procure the means of 
subsistence? He had no trade, no pro- 
fession, to fly to as a last resource ; he 
had no methodical habits of business 
to recommend him to the money-mak- 
ing portion of the community ; none 
of that dogged perseverance which 
derives fresh stimulus from diffieul- 
ties, as Anteeus renewed his strength 
by touching earth; but was a mere 
creature of impulse—the dupe of a 
buoyant fancy. In the wildness of his 
enthusiasm, he had calculated that by 
the time his small capital came to aw 
end, his volume would have been 
bought, published, and, by introducing 
him to the favourable notice of scho-= 
lars, have got him into repute amon 
those best patrons of literature—the 
booksellers; and now he saw all these 
fond calculations overturned, and pos 
verty—gaunt, threatening phantom! 
—usurping the seat of hope by hig 
fireside. 

One chance, however, still remain- 
ed for him; and, after talking over 
the matter with Julia, he eame to the 
resolution of publishing his volume at 
his own expense. It was a hazardous 
experiment, considering the state of 
his finances ; nevertheless, there was 
a probability that it might answer; 
and, while this was the ease, he felt 
that it was worth the trial. During. 
the time that the printing was going 
forward, his spirits ina great degree 
revived; for the self-confidence of in- 
experienced youth, though it may re- 
ceive a severe check, is seldom crushed 
by its first disappointment. At length, 
however, the period arrived that waste 
extinguish the last faint hope that lins 
gered in Raymond’s breast. His vor 
lume was duly brought before the 
world, and for nearly four months he 
buoyed himself up with the notion 
that it was making its way with a 
“ generous and discerning” public ; 
but at each successive visit he paid his 
bookseller, this delusion became more 
and more apparent ; and, eventually. 
he was compelled to admit that—so far 
as immediate fame or emolument were 






*concerned—his translation had proved 


a signal failure. But this was not all. 
He had embarrassed himself with a 
heavy priuter’s account, to say nothing 
of large sums disbursed for advertise- 
ments, which made such a deplorable 


724 
inroad on his capital, that he had now 
little more than seventy pounds re- 
maining in his banker’s hands. 


Such 
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was his situation at the close of the 
fourth year of his marriage. 


Cuapter IX. 


*¢ Well, Julia,” said Henry, with 
a forced attempt at a smile, as they 
sate together one morning at break- 
fast, * I fear that my father’s pre- 
diction will be fulfilled, and that I 
shall shortly be reduced to as com- 
plete a state of destitution as he could 
desire.” 

«* For Heaven’s sake, Henry, do 
not speak in this sneering way of 
your father. Harsh he may be, be- 
cause he thinks you have given him 
cause for displeasure; but it cannot 
be that he is such as you imagine. 
Try, then, to effect a reconciliation 
with him; remember, love, we are 
parents ourselves, and in our old age 
should feel acutely any neglect on the 
part of our child.” 

¢ Julia,” replied Raymond gravely, 
* you know not my father. He acts 
rigidly according to what he calls 
principle ; and when he has once re- 
solved on a particular line of conduct, 
no consideration on earth can induce 
him to swerve from it.” 

*¢ But, consider, it is now upwards 
of four years since you had your dis- 
ute with him. Surely he cannot 
harbour resentment for so long a pe- 
riod! You know how often I have 
entreated you to write to him; but 
you cannot know how much pain your 
disinclination to do so has caused me. 
Believe me—for I speak not in anger, 


but in sad sincerity—I scarcely feel | 


that you deserve to succeed, so long 
as you voluntarily live estranged from 
your father. You will write to him, 
then; wont you, love?” and the 
young mother looked beseechingly in 
her husband’s face, while a tear trem- 
bled in her eye. 

Subdued by the earnestness of his 
wife’s appeal, Raymond no longer 
hesitated, but that same day sent off a 
respectful and contrite letter to his 
father, wherein he implored him to 
send an early answer, if it were but a 
line, just to say that he forgave him. 
But no reply came, infinitely to Julia’s 
astonishment, whose benignant nature 
could not conceive it possible that a 
parent could so long cherish angry 
feelings towards a son, 


‘¢ I told you how it would be,” ob. 
served Henry, when, having waited a 
fortnight, they had both given up all 
expectation of a reply. “ I knew 
that, by declining to enter into his 
views respecting commerce, I had 
offended my father past forgiveness,” 

«* It cannot be helped, Henry ; but 
you have done your duty, and should 
sad days be in store for us, this will 
be a consolation to you, as I am sure 
it will be to me.” 

«‘ Sad days!” replied Raymond. 
** Ah, Julia, we shall not have to wait 
long for them. I fear we must quit 
our cottage without delay, and take 
cheap apartments in some obscure 
quarter of town. I have delayed this 
communication till the last moment, 
knowing how much it would grieve 
you; but the painful truth must be 
told—I have now little to look to, save 
the pittance that I may be able, 
from time to time, to pick up from 
the booksellers. O God!” he add. 
ed, “ my father’s prediction is al- 
ready half accomplished.” 

* Do not take this so much to heart, 
Henry,” said his generous, high. 
minded wife; ‘ to me one place is 
the same as another, and I can be 
happy any where, so long as I retain 
your love. Leave me but that, dearest, 
and I shall feel that I am still rich in 
the only treasure I ever coveted.” 

The dreaded communication thus 
made, Raymond instantly prepared to 
act onit. He disposed of the remain- 
der of his lease, sold his furniture at 
a heavy Joss, and even got rid of the 
major portion of his favourite classics. 
He could not, however, make up his 
mind to part with his wife’s piano ; for 
he well knew how dear it was to her, 
as being the first present he had made 
her, subsequent to their marriage. 
With how many pleasant recollections, 
too, was it not associated in his own 
mind! How many a time had he sate 
delighted beside Julia, as her slender 
fingers passed lightly over the ivory 
keys! No, he could not part with 
the piano; but, when he acquainted 
his wife with this determination, she, 
with the disinterestedness peculiar to 
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her character, surrendered all her own 
private feelings, and even urged him 
to the painful sacrifice. _ Finally, how- 
ever, it was agreed that the instru- 
ment should not be disposed of till 
the last necessity. 

Raymond’s next endeavour was to 
find some cheap suburban lodgings ; 
and, after much hunting about, he 
fixed upon two furnished apartments 
in a small back street, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Islington. ’Twas a dis- 
mal contrast his new abode presented 
to that to which he had been so long 
used. An old rickety mahogany table, 
discoloured with ink spots, stood in 
the middle of his sitting-room; the 
cobwebbed curtains were threadbare 
and full of darns, the faded Kidder- 
minster carpet looked as though it had 
been bought a bargain at Rag Fair, 
the window-frames shook and rattled 
in every wind, and the adjoining bed- 
room, which was little better than a 
spacious closet, had no furniture but 
such as was of the homeliest de- 
scription. But Julia cared not for 


these things ; for her husband was with 
her, and her child was thriving apace. 
Her simple and elegant taste soon 
produced a striking change.in the as- 


pect of her new lodgings. The cur- 

tains were taken down, and freed from- 
dust and cobwebs, the carpet neatly 

mended, a few flowers placed in the 

window-stand, and a few of her own 

drawings hung on the wall—all which 

improvements she had to execute her- 

self; for, on quitting the cottage, she 

had parted with her two servants, and 

retained only the services of her land- 

lady’s datfghter, an active girl about 
fifteen years of age. 

“ It must be confessed, Henry,” 
she said to her husband, on the first 
night of their removal to Islington, 
“that our situation is not quite so 
choice a one as we could have wished ; 
but let us not be disheartened, love, 
for it is a long lane that has no turn- 
ing.” 

In this way Julia strove to sustain 
her husband’s courage, who, no longer 
hankering for literary renown—that 
radiant illusion was dispelled—but 
anxious only to provide for the wants 
of the passing day, applied to several 
booksellers for employment, offering 
to correct proofs, revise MSS., in 
short, do just whatever they might 
require. But his applications were 
unsuccessful, chiefly because he want- 
ed that business-like air which indi- 


Shabby a personage ! 
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cates the practised and willing drudge. 
One bookseller—an illiterate fellow 
of the Jacob Tonson school—frankly 
told him that he was too much of a 
gentleman to-suit his purposes; for 
that what he required was a hard- 
working man, with “no nonsense” 
abouthim. ‘ Cambridge be d—d!” 
added this enlightened bibliopole of 
forty years since, in reply to a hint 
thrown out by Raymond, that, as he 
had received a university education, 
he might, perhaps, be found not 
wholly inefficient—‘* Cambridge be 
d——d! and Oxford, too; I'm sick 
of their very names. Never yet pub- 
lished any thing, at my own expense, 
for a university man, that I warn’t 
the loser by it. Brought out only 
last year a translation of Juvenal, by 
Dr Prosy of Oxford, and a’ Treatise 
on Pneumatics, by Dr Problem of 
Cambridge, and never sold more than 
forty copies of either of them. Devil 
take both universities, say I! Good 
day, Mr Raymond; sorry we're not 
likely to suit each other; hope you 
may be more lucky elsewhere. I wish 
you good morning, sir.” 

The cavalier manner in which these 
remarks were made, stung Henry to 
the quick: with a strong effort, how- 
ever, he managed to repress his feel- 
ings, and quitted the bookseller’s pre- 
sence without a word. On his way 
home, at the corner of a street lead- 
ing into Holborn, a person hurried 
past, whose features, he imagined, 
were familiar to him; and turning 
hastily round, he recognised his old 
college friend Jenkins, who, he felt 


convinced, had also recognised him, 


but was anxious to shirk his acquaint- 
ance. Nor was this impression an 
erroneous one. It was, indeed, his 
friend of earlier and happier years, 
the eager sharer in his schoolboy 
pranks at Belford, and his more reck- 
less follies at Cambridge, who, having 
caught sight of his seedy habiliments, 
on which the word * penury” was 
stamped in legible characters, felt— 
with the false pride peculiar to weak 
minds—a sort of shame at being seen 
in the public streets speaking to so 
Had Raymond 
been trimly attired, as in other days, 
the.case had been far different; but 
it was not in the nature of a Jenkins 
—and the mass of society is made up 
of Jenkinses—to withstand the blight- 
ing influence of a threadbare suit of 
clothes ! . 
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When he reached home, Raymond 
threw himself into a chair, half mad 
With rage and vexation ; first, at the 
heattless conduct of his friend, and 
then at his own weakness in taking it 
$0 much to heart; while his wife en- 
deavoured, but in vain, by kind words 
atid caresses, to restore him to com- 

osure. 

_€ You have been disappointed again, 
Henry ; I'm sure you have; but do 
not give way to gloom. To-morrow 
you may be more” 

«“ For God’s sake, leave me to my- 
self. My brain is—curses on the gro- 
velling upstart! But no, he is not 
Worth thinking about. Leave me, 

ulia ; do, pray, leave me alone for a 
while.” : 

** Certainly, love, if you wish it, I 
will leave you;” and so saying, the 
meek and uncomplaining girl with- 
drew into the adjoining room, sick at 


heart, for these were the first tes 


words that had yet fallen from her 


husband’s lips. 
Alas, for the poot and destitute! 


Unknown-to them the haleyon frame . 


of mind, the frank, cordial nature, the 
bounding fancy, the winged hope, the 
thoughts, tones, looks, and impulses— 
that keep the heart fresh and loving, 
and gladden daily life. Care and 
spleen are ever the poor man’s por- 
tion; and rage and sullen gloom, and 
a breaking-up of the best affections, 
distrust of himself and others, and 
finally, despair, madness, and the sui- 
cide’s crossway grave! Poverty, if 
not absolutely crime, is yet its foster. 
parent ; for, by gradually blunting the 


' feelings, and enfeebling the sense of 


shame, it paves the way for all malign 


influences; and small, indeed, is the 


number of those who can pass its tre- 
mendous ordeal unscathed. 
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Foiled, for the present, in his at- 
tempts to procure work from the 
booksellers, Raymond resolved on try- 
ing his fortune as a private tutor, and 
advertised in the daily papers for pu- 
pils, whom he would attend at their 
own houses ; and also, by way of hav- 
ing two strings to his bow, for the situ- 
ation of usher in a school, provided it 
were in the immediate vicinity of the 
metropolis. For several days he re- 
ceived no satisfactory answers to his 
Applications ; but at length, when he 
had repeated them five or six times, a 
reply was sent him from a schoolmas- 
ter in Pentonville, to the effect that 
* J, Dobbs, of Paradise House, hav- 
ing seen O.P.Q.’s advertisement in 
the Times, and being in want of an 
assistant to teach the elementary 

ranches of classics, would be glad of 
a visit from said O.P.Q., when, if 
terms, &c., suited, the parties might 
do business together.” 

The tradesmanlike wording of this 
letter, together with the stiff and for- 
mal character of the handwriting, en- 
abled Henry to estimate pretty accu- 
rately the sort of person he would 
have to deal with ; and, with anticipa- 
tions the very reverse of sanguine, he 
took his way to the address given in 
the note, pleased to find that it was so 
near his own residence. 

* Is Mr Dobbs at home?” he en- 
quired of a stout country wench, who 


was cleaning the door-steps of Para- 
dise House when he came up, and 
who looked as if, like a hackney-coach 
horse, no possible amount of work 
could wear her out. 

“* Yes,” replied the girl, “ master is 

“at home; but you can’t sec him just 
now, because”—she added, in a most 
unsophisticated, matter-of-fact-spirit, 
—“ because he’s flogging Sykes Junior 
in the school-room, for inking his 
sheets this morning.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Raymond, 
smiling, “ then I'll wait till the 
operation’s over ; I suppose it wont be 
long?” 

“* Oh dear, no! ” replied the servant 
with amusing naiveté; “ master gets 
through a deal of work when once 
his hand’sin. Perhaps you'll just step 
in here till he’s ready to see you;” 
and she opened the parlour door, and, 
placing a chair, told Henry that she 
would go and inform Mr Dobbs of his 
arrival. 

For full half an hour Raymond 
waited, expecting every moment that 
the pedagogue would make his appear- 
ance ; but finding no symptoms of this 
he became impatient, and rang the 
bell for the servant, who assured him 
that she had told “ master” that he 
was waiting for him in the parlour, 
but she supposed “ master” had for- 
gotten it; and therefore, as “ missus” 
could not see him, * ’cause she was 
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out marketing,” he had better go him- 
self to * master ;” with which words 
she showed him the way to the school- 
room, which was situated in the rear 
of the house, at the end of a small, 
gravelled playground, along which 
some shirts and other linen were 
hanging to dry. 

As Henry entered this classic tem- 
ple, he saw Mr Dobbs, a brisk, prig- 
gish little man, dressed in rusty black 
shorts, white cotton stockings and 
Hessian boots, seated, with spectacles 
on his cock-up nose, at a desk round 
which several boys were standing, one 
of whose innocent backs he had ap- 
parently just anointed with the cane, 
for the youngster was bellowing like 
a bull-calf, while the pedagogue kept 
giving vent to his anger in such terms 


as—‘** You stupid, Jazy young dog, I'll © 


teach you to remember the accusative 
case. Tom Holloway, what’s the dative 
of musa ?—Silence there, silence in the 
corner—what, you wont? very well ; 
only wait till 1come among you, that’s 
all’—then, seeing Raymond, who was 
approaching his desk, he looked at 
him keenly through his spectacles, 
and said; ‘‘ Hey, who have we here ? 
Ob, I remember! you're the new 
usher, O. P, Q., that I wrote about 
other day; well, Mr O. P. Q., if 
you'll just step with me into the par- 
lour for a few minutes, we can talk 
matters over at our leisure ;’’ and, dis- 
missing his class, he led the way back 
to the room which my hero had just 
quitted. 

Having taken his seat, and motioned 
Raymond to another, Mr Dobbs came 
at once to the point without the slight- 
est ceremony. ‘So you’rea Cambridge 
man, as the advertisement says?” 

“ Yes.” 

** Good ; that’s in your favour— 
what references can you give ?” 

In reply to this blunt question, Ray- 
mond observed, that he could refer 
him to the publisher of his translation 
of Aisehylus. 

«* ZEschylus, hey? What, you've 
translated Aischylus! Well, upon my 
life it’s very creditable to you. How- 
ever, to drop Aischylus, and come to 
business—for I've not a moment to 
spare just now—what wages do you 
expect ?” 

‘© Wages!” exclaimed Henry, with 
an involuntary expression of dis- 
gust ; “1 really have not considered 
the matter, so perhaps you'll say what 
you are prepared to give.” 
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‘* Humph ; these are hard times, 
and schools don’t take as they used to. 
do; but as you’re a Cambridge man, 
I don’t sntich mind stretching a point ; 
so, suppose I say forty pound a-year, 
and find yourself. Hah, you may wel 
stare ; it’s too much, upon my life it 
is.’ 

‘“* On the contrary, sir, I must say 
that the sum is” 

‘‘ Too little? —can’t help it; I never 
give more. Business is business. 
There’s my maid-servant does twice 
as much work every day as you'll have 
to do for less than one-jourth the 
price.” 

“Your servant!” rejoined Ray- 
mond, with eyes flashing with indig- 
nation, * how dare you, sir, compare 
me to’’ 

“ pn dee replied the school- 
master, good-humouredly, ‘ here’s a 
to-do about a word! You don’t think 
I really meant you to be my maid- 
servant, do you? Never dreamed of 
such a thing.” 

‘* Well, sir,” said Henry, who saw 
by this time that it was sheer ignorance 
and vulgarity, and not design, that had 
prompted the pedagogue’s offensive 
allusion, * though your terms are not 
quite what I feel that I have a right 
to expect, still, for the present, I ac- 
cede to them.”’ 

‘| thought you would,” replied Mr 
Dobbs eagerly, for Raymond’s appear- 
ance had prepossessed him in his fax 
vour ; ** and, let me tell you, you're a 
lucky fellow, for situations like this of 
mine don’t turn up every day. 
They’re ‘ rara avis in terris, nigroque 








-simillima cygno, as the Eton gram- 


mar observes, I suppose you can 
come to-morrow =” 

“ I know of nothing to prevent 
me.” 

«*Good. And suppose you step in, 
and take a dish of tea with us this 
evening, when I'll introduce you to 
Mrs D. I’m sure you'll like her, 
for she’s a woman in ten thousand. 
Good morning, Mr Raymond ; I be- 
lieve your name’s Raymond, ain't 
it? 

** Tt is, sir.” 

“¢ Well, bong swor, Mr Raymond, as 
the French grammar says. We shall 
see you at six—and, I say, don’t go and 
run away with the notion that I want- 
ed to make a maid-servant of you. 
A maid-servant, indeed! To empty 
the slop-pails, and scrub down the 
stairs, L suppose! Hah! hah! hah! 
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What could have put such a crotchet 
as that into your head?” and away 
bustled Mr Dobbs, laughing heartily 
at what he conceived to be his new 
usher’s droll misapprehension. 

«‘ Forty pounds a-year!” repeated 
Raymond to himself, as he returned 
home to acquaint Julia with the result 
of his interview. ‘* Gracious God, and 
are all my ‘ine prospects come to this? 
Sunk to the condition of an usher ata 
small school kept by a vulgar ignora- 
mus! How little did I foresee such an 
issue, when five short years since I 
figured among the gayest of the gay 
at Cambridge! Ah, could I but live 
those years over again, how different 
would be my conduct ! Curses on that 
egregious self-conceit which has been 
my ruin! What right had I to look 
forward to literary renown—I, whose 
talents scarce suffice to earn me forty 
pounds a-year? But I will not com- 
plain ; no, be my lot what it may, I 
will bear it patiently, for it is for my 
wife and child I labour; and what sa- 
erifices would I not make for them! 
Poor, poor Julia, would to heaven we 
had never met! and, despite his as- 
sumed stoicism, the tears started to his 
eyes when he thought of the priva-~ 
tions which his marriage had entailed 
on his wife. 

Punctually as the church-clock in 
the Pentonville road struck six, Ray- 
mond returned to Paradise House, 
and was formally introduced to Mrs 
Dobbs, who was exactly what her hus- 
band had represented her to be, “a 
woman in ten thousand”—which being 
interpreted, means, that she was a des- 
perate vixen, thin and strait as a 
skewer, with sharp ferret eyes, and a 
temper so thoroughly soured, that one 
might almost imagine that she had 
been dieted from her youth upwards 
on prussic-acid and crab-apples. The 
good lady was by no means slow or shy 
in developing this attractive feature 
in her character ; for something having 
occurred to ruffle her temper a few 
minutes before Henry came in, She 
immediately began scolding the ser- 
vant-girl, and then, by way of variety, 
fell foul of her husband. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you set the tea-things, when you heard 
the bell ring?” she exclaimed in a 
shrill tone of voice ; “ Do you think 
your master and myself are to be kept 
waiting till it suits your pleasure to 
attend to us? And such handsome 
wages as you get, youlazy slut! Ring 
—ring —ring—there’s nothing but 
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ringing in this house ; if one hadn’t the 


patience of a saint, one wouldn’t put 


up with it a day. Mr Raymond, sir, if 
you knew what I have to go through, 
you wouldn’t wonder at my——drat 
them boys, why don’t you go out, 
Dobbs, and make them keep quiet, 
instead of sitting there grinning like a 
Cheshire cat 7” 

«“‘Mr Raymond,” said the school- 
master, taking advantage of his wife’s 
pausing to recover breath, * I've been 
to the bookseller you referred me to, 
and am happy to tell you that he spoke 
of you in the handsomest terms.”’ 

“Which sugar do you take with 
your tea, Mr Raymond?” enquired 
Mrs Dobbs; “we have both white 
and brown; our late usher used to 
take brown, however ”— 

“Do, pray, my dear Mrs D., allow 
the gentleman to take which he pleases, 
A few lumps of white sugar, once in 
a way, is neither here nor there.” ° 

“ None of your nonsense, Dobbs. 
I know what’s right as well as you can 

‘tell me. It isn’t the sugar I look to, 
but the principle of the thing.” 

** Oh, ay—the principle! 
another matter. 
against that.” 

«‘ T should think not, indeed ;” and 
thus speaking, Mrs Dobbs desired her 
husband to hand Raymond his tea, 
moderately sweetened with whitesugar, 
(in consideration of his being on this 
occasion a visiter,) together with a 
thick slice of bread and butter, as stale 
as O'Connell’s joke’about the Repeal 
of the Union. 

** You'll have a comfortable place 
of it here, Mr Raymond,” observed the 
schoolmaster, in an affable, patroniz- 
ing manner; ‘ Your hours will only 
be from eight o'clock to one, and from 
two to five, which is a mere nothing 
in the way of work, especially as the 
classics must be as easy to you as your 
A, B, C; and that reminds me of the 
grammar as we used in the school. 
Don’t you think that the Eton Latin 
grammar might be greatly altered, in 
point of arrangement, for the better? 
I’ve a notion of my own on this point, 
which I intend to astonish thé world 
with one of these days;” and as he 
said this, the pedagogue laid his fore- 
finger beside his nose, and put on an 
air of uncommon astuteness and saga- 
city. : 

“ Stuff and nonsense, Dobbs!” said 
his bland helpmate; ‘you're always 
talking about the alterations you’re 
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I've nothing to say 
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going to make in the grammar-books, 
but you never makes them. I'd rather 
see you do more and talk less. That’s 
the way to get on; isn’t it, Mr Thing- 
embob ?” 

‘‘ With respect to the Eton gram- 
mar,” resumed the schoolmaster, tak- 
ing no notice of his wife’s interruption, 
“what do you think, Mr Raymond, 
of my project of commencing it at 
once with syntax? I know that most 
scholars is in favour of the book as it 
stands; but when you come to reflect, 
sir, on the vast importance to youth 
of a thorough knowledge of syntax, 
I'm sure you'll agree with me that 
they can’t be too soon drilled into it. 
What is it as makes Mrs Dobbs and I 
talk so correctly? Why, a knowledge 
of syntax, in course! 
substantives is all well enough in their 
way, but begin, I say, with the great 
difficulty ; get over that first, and all 
the rest follows as a matter of course. 
My views, you perceive, are quite 
original.” 

‘* They certainly are, sir, but”. — 

«* But what, my good sir? Speak 
out, for I’m frank myself, and like 
frankness in others. Indeed, I ask 
you for a candid opinion; for no man 
hates compliments more than I do. 
I’m glad you think my scheme origi- 
nal, and I’m sure the more you consi- 
der it, the more you'll like it.” 

‘‘ Since you wish for a candid opin- 
ion, Mr Dobbs, I don’t mind saying, 
that your scheme is somewhat like 
putting the cart before the horse.” 

«* Humph—indeed—so you think 
so, do you?” replied the schoolmaster, 
looking very red in the face; “ well, 
upon my life, you’re candid enough, I 
must say that; I wish I could say you 
were as rational.” 

“TI regret, Mr Dobbs, if any thing 
I have said has given you offence.” 

“ Offence, Mr Thingembob—Ray- 
mond, I mean! Come, that’s a good 
joke! Do [look asif I was offended? 
Do I speak as if I was offended? Is 
my manners such as show I am offend- 
ed? Upon my life, you must have 
queer notions of things to suppose 
that I could be offended with such a 
rubbishing remark, as putting a cart 
before a horse! Hah! hah! hah! 
He says I’m offended, Mrs D.! A 
good joke, ain’t it? He! he! he!” 

Amused with this unconscious dis- 
play of wounded vanity, and feeling 
the absurdity of attempting to reason 
the pedant out of his pet crotchet, 
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Raymond proceeded to practise what 
is called the “soothing system,” and 
by so doing, succeeded, in some de-~ 
gree, in allaying Mr Dobbs’ excited 
temper ; shortly after which he took 
his leave, fully persuaded of the justice 
of the old adage, that “ naked truth 
is exceedingly unlovely.” 

Arrived at his lodgings, he found 
his sitting-room looking as tidy and 
cheerful as it was possible for such an 
unpromising apartment to look. The 
curtains were close drawn, the candles 
lighted, and a clean white cloth laid 
upon the table, on which were some 
cold meat, a brown loaf, a salad, and 
a bottle of white wine. Julia received 
him with her wonted cheering kindli- 
ness of manner; she was dressed with 
extreme neatness and simplicity—in- 
deed, in her best attire, for she had 
made holyday on this occasion; and 
her beauty, if not quite so dazzling as 
it had once been, wore a more touch- 
ing character thanever. ‘ I guessed, 
Henry,” she said, ‘from what you 
told me this morning of your new 
employer, that you would come home 
wearied, and perhaps dispirited, with 
your visit; so the instant I got Charley 
to bed, I sent for a bottle of wine; 
now, don’t shake your head at my 
extravagance, love, but take a glass, 
for I’m sure you stand in need of it.”’ 

She then poured him out a full glass 
of sherry, and placing her chair beside 
him, endeavoured, during their homely 
meal, to draw him into a tranquil 
frame of mind.. She spoke to him of 
the child, who was growing, she said, 
more like him every day ; of the con- 
fident hope she entertained that their 
present embarrassments would be but 
temporary ; and then, returning to 
the subject of “ little Charley’—for a 
young and fond mother’s thoughts 
seldom -wander long from her children 
—expatiated with delight on the sur- 
prising precocity of his intellect; how 
he smiled when shé talked to him, 
just as if he knew what she said ; how 
he was always looking about him—a 
clear proof of his quick faculty of ob- 
servation; and how, in short, he was 
the handsomest, most affectionate, and 
most astonishing babe on the face of 
the earth! Thus the sanguine wife 
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ran on, while her husband, catching’ 


the infection of her good humour, re- 
plied to her with an animation un- 
known to him for weeks; and, after 
an hour spent in weaving plans for the 
future, they retired to their humble 
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gleam of sunshine they were destined 
to enjoy on this side the grave } 


couch, happier than they had been 
since they quitted their cottage at 
West-end, Alas, it was the last 
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Having once fairly entered on his 
duties as an usher, Henry followed 
them up with as much zeal as he could 
muster. But the monotonous drud- 
gery of his vocation— perhaps the 
most repulsive of any to which a poor 
man can be subjecfed—soon began to 
wear away what little remained of 
freshness and ardour in his character. 
Mr Dobbs, too, though a cordial and 
well-natured fellow in his way, when 
nothing occurred to disturb his self- 
complacency, was one of those person- 
ages with whom he found it impossible 
to sympathize. His very excellences 
were annoying, for his good temper 
was apt to assume a patronizing form, 
and his ignorance and vanity met 
Raymond at every turn. Occasion- 
ally, too, he would be seized with fits 
of sulkiness, and then nothing that his 
usher did could please him. Henry’s 
temper was sorely tried by these ebul- 
litions ; nevertheless, he allowed no 
angry word to escape him, but strove 
to maintain an appearance of stoical 
equanimity. 

So six months passed away, at the 
expiration of which period all that 
remained of Raymond’s capital was 
twenty pounds! He made many ef- 
forts to improve his income, and fre- 
quently called on the publisher of his 
*¢ Eschylus,” in the hope of hearing 
some welcome intelligence respecting 
its sale, but the answer he got was 
invariably the same ; and though on 
one occasion a letter was put into his 
hands, written by an eminent Oxford 
scholar, expressing high admiration of 
the style in which the translation was 
executed, yet this barren praise was 
all he obtained, with the exception of 
the revision of a small MS. essay on 
the Greek drama, for which he was 
paid a mere trifle. 

Such repeated disappointments, 
combined with the daily vexations he 
experienced as an usher, soon produ- 
ced a visible alteration both in his ap- 
pearance and his manner. And Julia! 
did no change take place in her? Yes, 
her voice had lest much of its former 
rich and joyous music ; the fire of her 
eloquent eye was dim; wan dejection 
had imparted its most affecting expres- 


sion to her still lovely countenance ; 
but her nature was as exemplary as 
ever. Deep as were her griefs, she 
bore them meekly and in silence, main- 
taining in her husband’s presence an 
appearance of serenity, almost of 
cheerfulness, and striving to infuse 
into him the hope which she herself 
had wellnigh ceased to feel. 

One afternoon Raymond returned 
home, after his school labours were 
concluded, more languid and depress- 
ed than usual. He complained of 
headache and flying pains in his limbs, 
for which, attributing them to a mere 
cold caught in consequence of his hav- 
ing got wet through the previous day, 
he took no further remedy than just 
going early to rest. He had not, 
however, been asleep more than an 
hour, when he was woke by violent 
shivering fits, which so alarmed his 
wife, who was sitting at work in the 
room, that she instantly made a fire, 
and gave him some hot tea, thinking 
that it might warm and refresh him. 
But the fever, for such it was, in- 
creased momently on him, and by 
daybreak he was so seriously ill, that 
Julia, despite his entreaties to the con- 
trary, called in an apothecary, who, 
on his arrival, pronounced Henry to 
be labouring under a severe attack of 
typhus. For upwards of a fortnight 
he remained in a very doubtful state; 
and during this period Julia was his 
sole nurse, though her own health was 
delicate, and required repose, for she 
was again about to become a mother. 
While her landlady’s daughter attend- 
ed Charley—but never out of his pa- 
rent’s sight—she kept constant vigil 
by her husband’s bed-side, administer- 
ing his medicines, moving about him 
wath the noiseless step of a fairy, an- 
ticipating his slightest wishes, and 
owning to no fatigue nor debility ; but 
whenever she saw his languid eye rest- 
ing on her pale face, assuring him with 
a smile, and in those sweet, soft tones 
so delicious to a sick man’s ear, that 
she was never better in her life. In 
a woman who truly loves, there is a 
disinterestedness that shuts out all 
thought of self—a power of endurance 
whose strength and vitality seem te 
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increase in proportion to the demands 
made on them. Mah may volunteer 
heroic sacrifices, such as are noised 
abroad in the world, and repay him 
with interest by the renown they 
bring; but he is incapable of those 
more homely and unostentatious ones 
which a wife and a mother is so ready 
to make with no thought of praise, and 
no consciousness, save that she is do- 
ing her duty. 

In about a month—thanks to Julia’s 
nursing— Raymond was again enabled 
to go abroad ; but the fever had added 
greatly to his irritability, and heshrunk 
with absolute loathing from the idea 
of resuming his school duties. Never- 
theless, the attempt must be made ; so 
he set out for Paradise House, where 
he received exactly the sort of wel- 
come that he had calculated on. In 
his usual unceremonious manner, Mr 
Dobbs informed him that he had been 
under the necessity of filling up his 
post, ** for time and tide waited for no 
man ;” and when he called at his lodg- 
ings, he had been told by the landlady 
that he was in such a ticklish state that 
it was a “ moral impossible” to say 
when he would be well. He was 
sorry—very sorry—for his disappoint- 
ment ; but it could not be helped, busi- 
ness was business; however, if the 
new usher did not suit, why, then, he 
should have no objection to take him 
back again. He concluded by pre- 
senting Henry with his “ wages,” 
which amounted to nearly thirty 
pounds. The young man scorned to 
expostulate, but quitted the house with 
an air of utter indifference, though his 
heart swelled almost to bursting at 
the cavalier treatment he had receiv- 
ed. In this excited state of mind he 
reached his own door. Julia had gone 
out for a short walk with her child ; 
and when she returned, Raymond, 
with a splenetic burst which he fruit- 
lessly attempted to suppress, express- 
ed his surprise at her leaving him so 
long alone. 

“So long, Henry? I've only been 
absent a few minutes, just to give 
Charles a little fresh air, for he stands 
greatly in need of it, poor child! Be. 
sides, I did not expect you back so 
soon,” 


n. 
* Well, well—no matter —there 
needs no excuse.” 

** Don’t speak so hastily, love; in- 
deed, if I had thought you would have 
been vexed, I ‘would not have gone 
out at all; God knows, it was not for 
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my own pleasure ;”’ and fearful of say- 
ing more, lest she should thereby in- 
crease his irritation, Julia quitted her 
husband’s presence. 

From this time forward such a 
change took place in Raymond's na- 
ture, that those who had known him 
in earlier years, would have had some 
difficulty in recognizing him again. 
Care, anticipating the work of years, 
had delved deep wrinkles in his brow, 
and a moody reserve succeeded to his 
former frank cordiality. That mauds 
lin, ever-vigilant sensitiveness which 
detectsreproachin the tones of a voice; 
sees a sneer lurking in a smile; and 
with perverse ingenuity finds a per- 
sonal application in every stray re- 
mark—that envenomed spirit, which 
resents a show of cheerfulness as in- 
difference, and of sympathy as con- 
temptuous pity ; which, doubting it- 
self, doubts every body else; and draws 
even from disinterested love the mate- 
rials of distrust; such was now the 
destitute Raymond’s portion; and 
though Julia—how could it be other- 
wise ?>—was still as dear to him as 
ever, and he would gladly have laid 
down his life to promote her welfare, 
yet there were moments when his 
diseased fancy almost led him to believe 
that she lamented the destiny that had 
bound up their fortunes together. Of- 
ten when he walked the streets alone 
after nightfall—for he seldom stirred 
out by day—and saw wealth rolling 
along in its carriage, and heard the 
sounds of music and merriment issuing 
from gaily-lit drawing-rooms, he would 
ask himself why he should be thus 
abandoned to hopeless grief—he, who 
had every disposition to labour, who 
had committed no crime, and whose 
sole fault was, that he was a gentle« 
man bred to no profession! It seemed 
to him that he had little or nothing in 
common with his fellow-creatures ; 
but was specially singled out for suf- 
fering—a useless, blighted slip, torn 
off from the great plantation of huma- 
nity. And indeed his lot, common 
though it is in this hard-working 
world, might well justify the bitterest 
feelings; for though occasionally the 
publisher of his translation of Aischy~ - 
lus, pitying his forlorn condition, 
woul give him a MS. to revise for 
the press, yet this was a chance god- 
send, and was soon cut off altogether 
by the latter’s bankruptcy. ~ 

Thus reduced to the last extremity, 
and seeing nothing but a workhouse 
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before them, Raymond and his wife 
were compelled—alas, reader, this is 
no idle fiction!—to make one meal 
serve the place of two; and often poor 
Julia would go without herself, in 
order that her husband and her child 
might have enough. Of course they 
could not be long in this state with- 
out its becoming known to their land- 
lady; but though rough in her manner, 
she had a feeling heart ; and notwith- 
standing she was their creditor for no 
inconsiderable amount, yet she never 
ventured beyond grumbling a little at 
times about the non-payment of her 
arrears, for Julia’s gentleness of dis- 
position had completely won her 
esteem, and she felt persuaded that 
she would discharge her debt the very 
first opportunity. So strong indeed 
was her regard for the young couple, 
that one Sunday, when Raymond was 
striving to divert his thoughts by read- 
ing, and his wife was nursing her 
child, who was rather sickly from 
teething, she sent up herdaughter with 
a slice of hot baked mutton and some 
potatoes, carefully covered up between 
two plates—a portion of her own Sab~ 
bath dinner—thinking, as a matter of 
course, that her lodgers would jump 
at such an unexpected dainty. 

«© Who's there? come in,” said 
Henry, as the girl knocked gently at 
the door. 

«‘ Please sir, it's me. Ma has sent 
you this nice plate of’’—— 

«* D——n! does your mother mean 
to insult me?’ exclaimed Raymond ; 
and snatching the plates from the girl’s 
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hands, in a fit of uncontrollable rage, 
he flung up the window, and threw 
meat, potatoes, and all into the street. 
«* What! throw the vittles out of 
window !” said the astounded landlady, 
when her daughter acquainted her with 
the circumstance, * that nice hot slice 
which I cut off the primest part of the 
joint, and put some warm gravy over 
it, and picked out the brownest taters, 
and all because I knew as shoulders of 
mutton were rayther scarce on the 
second floor. Here’s a pretty go! and - 
the plates is all smashed, in course, 
and now I ai’nt got two of the same 
attern left! What can have come to 
im?” Then, after a pause, during 
which she seemed considering in what 
way she should take notice of the 
affair, a strong feeling of pity came 
over her, and she added, ‘ but I see 
how it is; misfortin has druv him 
mad, for none but a madman would 
go for to waste good wholesome meat 
in that manner. Poor gentleman! I’m 
heartily sorry for him; for when he 
first come here, his shirts were of the 
finest linen, vich is a proof he must 
have been respectable, whatever he 
may be now; and then there’s his wife, 
vich hasn’t had a bellyful of vittles, to 
my knowledge, .for these three days 
past. Well, I won’t press too hardly 
upon ’em; for when they had it to 
pay, they paid, and now they haven't 
got it, they can’t pay, tho’ they'll, 
make all square one of these days ; no 
fear of that; at the same time, I wish 
he hadn’t flung my best plates out of 
window,” 
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Raymond’s situation was now quite 


desperate. His. watch, the small re- 
mainder of his books, and even his 
wife’s piano, were disposed of, and 
nothing could he call his own save the 
clothes on his back. Still he struggled 
with his lot, while, unknown to him, 
Julia tried to earn a trifle by her 
“needle, and would frequently, when 
her husband and her child were asleep, 
sit up toiling till long past midnight, 
the tears dropping fast upon her work. 
These labours, so unsuited to one of 
her delicate frame, made fearful in- 
roads on her constitution ; neverthe« 
less, she persevered in them, while her 
landlady, who had originally suggested 
the idea, contrived to procure her a 
few shillings weekly, by disposing of 


her work to a fancy-milliner in the 
neighbourhood. On his part, Ray- 
mond determined to make oné last ef- 
fort to retrieve himself, and with his 
only remaining guinea renewed his ap- 
plications in the newspapers for private 
pupils. For a brief while,a faint gleam 
of sunshineillumined his prospects. He 
obtained a situation as tutor to two 
boys, sons of a rich stockbroker at 
Highbury, whither he was forced to 
trudge on foot four times a-week ; 
but after he had given about a dozen 
lessons, he was dismissed by the 
broker’s upstart wife, who treated him 
as a sort of upper butler, and took a 
reoted dislike to him, because he re- 
fused to be overwhelmed by a sense 
of her paramount dignity, and was 
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too obtuse to discover in her sons the 
beauty of an Antinous, combined with 
the precocious genius of a Crichton. 
When Julia was made acquainted with 
the facts of this summary dismissal, she 
resolved on seeking an interview with 
Henry’s father—a project which she 
had long secretly nourished, but had 
put off from time to time from a natu- 
ral reluctance to be considered in the 
light of an interested intruder ; but 
now she felt that further hesitation 
would involve a breach of duty on her 
part, so, taking her child in her arms, 
she set forth on her doubtful expedi- 
tion. When she reached the elder 
Raymond’s house, which was situated 
in one of the fashionable quarters of 
town, she enquired of an overgrown 
butler, who was standing at the open 
hall-door, nearly filling it up with 
his bulk, whether she could see his 
master ; but was informed, in reply, 
that he had been travelling for the last 
year and a-half on the continent, and 
was expected home in about a fort- 
night. This, all things considered, 


was cheering intelligence, for it im- 
pressed her with the belief that he had 
not received his son’s last letter ; and 
she persuaded herself, therefore, that 


he might be induced, when informed 
of Henry’s circumstances, to “ kill the 
fatted calf,” and extricate him from 
his present deplorable condition. 

And truly Julia needed to have some 
sanguine hope of this sort to buoy her 
up; for, a few hours after her return 
home, a calamity befell her, far worse 
than any she had yet encountered. 
Her boy—her darling boy, the pride 
and joy of her heart in her darkest 
hours of gloom, and in whom her 
whole being seemed bound up—this 
passionately loved child was seized, 
early in the evening, while lying in 
his mother’s lap, with severe convul- 
sive fits, arising from teething. The 
distracted parent immediately sum- 
moned the landlady to her assistance, 
who advised her to put the boy into a 
warm bath without delay; and they 
were busy making the necessary pre- 
parations, when Raymond came in, 
having been absent all the morning ; 
and, horrorstruck by this new visita- 
tion, darted off to the nearest chemist’s, 
in order to procure some soothing me- 
dicine, which his landlady expressly 
recommended as an infallible specific 
in attacks of this nature. 

Quick as lightning he reached the 
chemist’s shop ; but what was his dis- 
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may, on tendering half-a-crown in pay- 
ment for the physic, to learn that it 
was a bad one! 

Wretched man ! 
half-crown ! 

‘“‘ God help my dying child!” he 
feebly muttered ; and, pressing his hand 
to his forehead, staggered to the door, 
as if to lean for support against it. 

The chemist regarded him with as- 
tonishment. ‘ Eh, what's that you 
say?” he exclaimed, “ dying child? 
No, no, young gentleman, not quite . 
so bad as that, I hope—poor fellow, he 
does not hear me! Come, come, sir, 
where do youlive? We'll go together. 
Jenny,” calling to his wife, who was 
in a parlour adjoining the shop, “ bring 
me my hat—quick—and look to the 
shop ’till the boy returns; I'll be back 
shortly. Now, sir, let’s be off;” and, 
seizing the bewildered Raymond by 
his arm, he hurried him into the 
street. 

In less than ten minutes Henry was. 
again at home; but, alas! the very first 
glance he cast at Julia convinced him 
that his worst forebodings were veri- 
fied. The poor child had just breathed 
its last in its mother’s arms; and the 
landlady, with the tail of her apron 
held up to her eyes, was administering 
to her such consolation as her feelings 
suggested on the spur of the moment. 
** Don’t take on so, dear lady,” said 
the compassionate dame, “‘ pray don’t. 
It goes to my heart to see you sitting 
there so sad and patient, with your 
poor eyes fixed on the babby, and never 
atearin’em. It was the Lord’s will, 
and you must submit. Ah! I know 
well what it is to lose a child. I had 
a boy once, beautiful as your own, and 
just as he began to know me, and say 
* mother,’ God called him away; and 
now he’s happy, and so is little Char- 
ley, and that ought to be a comfort to 
both of us. Have a good cry, Mrs 
Raymond, do, and you'll be all the 
better for it, and don’t think of the- 
little bill as is owing, I'll never press 
you for it’;” and so saying, the kind- 
hearted creature gently withdrew the 
child from Julia’s arms, and laid it on 
the bed in the adjoining room. 

Mean time, the chemist, who had 
been a silent spectator of this sad 
scetie, respecting, with true delicacy, 
the sacredness of parents’ sorrow, 
made a sign to the landlady, who ac- 
companied him down stairs, when he 

ut several questions to her regarding 
het lodgers ; for their bearing, so su- 


It -was his last 
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perior to their situation, their poverty, 
which was equally manifest, and the 
deep, still, gnawing anguish which 
seemed to have been long wearing 
them away, had strongly excited his 
feelings in their behalf. “ When 
they first come here,” said the land- 
lady, pleased with the interest that the 
chemist took in them, “ they was as 
nice a couple as you'd see any where ; 
but sickness and poverty fell on ’em, 
and then they got into arrears with 
me, vich, however, I’m nowise par- 
ticklar about, because their principle’s 
good, and Mrs Raymond tells me that 
her husband’s father is a gentleman 
with lots of money, who is expected 
back in a few days from foreign parts, 
when I have no doubt he'll settle mat- 
ters quite pleasant and comfortable. 
Ah, sir! she’s a sweet young lady is 
Mrs Raymond—so gentle and civil, 
never spoke across word since she’s 
been in this house!” 

** Do you know what trade or pro- 
fession her husband is in ?” 

* Can’t say Ido; but he’s a very 
pleasant-spoken gentleman when he’s 
in his right senses.” 

** What! have you reason to be- 
lieve that his mind’s at all affected ?” 

“* I don’t know about that; but 
he’s werry queer at times, and is al- 
ways walking up and down his room, 
like the tiger at Exeter Change. I 
believe he’s what they calla genius, 
and writes books, and goes out teach- 
ing, vich accounts for his being so 
queer ; for I’ve heard say as all ge- 
niuses is a little cracked—it’s a part 
of their purfession. ‘T’other day he 
flung two of my best plates out of 
window, because I sent him up sum- 
mat nice and hot for dinner, thinking, 
in course, as he was hungry, he'd like 
to eat ; instead of vich, he goes off in 
one of his wagaries, flings up the win- 
dow, and shies both plates smack into 
the gutter! But he’s a werry excellent 
lodger for all that—never asks for the 
key of the street door at night—never 
goes to sleep in his boots, as my last 
lodger did, arter he’d come home 
drunk at four o'clock in the morning 
—and takes as much care of the furni- 
tur (leastways his wife does, vich is all 
the same) as if it was his own. I’m 
sure I’m heartily sorry for ’em both, 
poor things, and will do all as lays in 
my power to serve ’em.” 

When the good lady had concluded 
her prolix statement, the chemist de- 
sired her not to let her lodgers want 


what was necessary in their present 
situation, for that he would be an. 
swerable for the payment, though he 
had not the slightest doubt that, when 


-the elder Raymond was made ac- 
quainted with his son’s distress, he . 


would come forward to his relief; 
but if not, he would himself see what 
could be done with the old gentleman. 
He then took his departure, and till 
the day ofthe funeral kept away from 
the afflicted parents, deeming it likely 
that his presence might be felt as a 
sort of intrusion; but when this last 
mournful rite was over, he frequently 
called on them, and by his friendly 
and considerate conduct. impressed 
them with the most grateful feelings 
towards him, which were increased al- 
most to reverence when they learned, 
through the medium of their gossip. 
ing landlady, that it was to his unob-. 
trusive munificence they were indebt- 
ed for the payment of their child’s fu- 
heral expenses, 

John Bull, John Bull—despite thy 
faults, and their name is Legion— 
thou art a fine fellow ; a rough, knot- 
ty sample of humanity; sound at 
heart as one of thine own forest oaks! 
Reserved thou art, and crabbed; a 
sad grumbler, too—for grumbling is 
the first great law of thy nature—but 
even in thy sullenest mood the cry of 
distress never reaches thine ear in 
vain. At her husband’s instigation, 
whose kindness to the bereaved cou- 
ple was unremitting, the chemist’s 
wife sought their acquaintance; and 
whenever she could spare an hour 
from her own household duties, she 
would spend it with Julia, whom she 
assisted in making preparations for 
her now fast-approaching confinement, 
and endeavoured, by cheerful conver- 
sation, to rouse into something like 
activity. But vain were all her ef- 
forts to assuage the childless mother’s 
griefs. Her heart lay buried with her 
boy, and from the hour of his death to 
that of her own, she was never once 
seen to smile. Till now she had 
borne up bravely against the daily 
pressure of poverty and the sorrows 
which it brings in its train; but this 
last deadly blow had struck to her in- 
most soul. Even the fond endear- 
ments of her husband failed to lift up 
the crushed spirit within her. She 
lived like one in a trance, except when 
she sometimes heard the laughing 
voices of her landlady’s children on 
the stairs, when she would cast a 
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glance towards the cradle where her 
own boy used to sleep, as if half-ex- 
pecting to see him wake up and 
stretch out his little rosy arms towards 
her. Then would the sense of her. 
bereavement come upon her in all its 
first bitterness ; but, this paroxysm 
over, she would relapse into her for- 
mer state of moody lethargy. 

About three weeks after the child’s 
death, Raymond returned one after- 
noon from a visit to Mr Dobbs, who 
had offered to take him back into the 
school, his last usher having just left 
him, when he was surprised by a re- 
quest from Juliathat he would accom- 
pany her in a short walk, to which he 
readily assented, at the same time ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at her ventu- 
ring abroad again, for of late she had 
persisted, notwithstanding all his en- 
treaties—in remaining within doors 
all day. They took their way across 
some open fields in the neighbourhood 
of Lower Islington; and when they 
reached the head of a quiet, leafy lane, 
whither they had often been in the 
habit of repairing on summer evenings 
on their first quitting West-end, Julia, 
complaining of fatigue, seated herself 
on the trunk of an old elm that lay 
across the footpath, and placing her 
head on her husband's arm, and look- 
ing him affectionately in the face, thus 
addressed him, with an earnestness 
and solemnity that formed a striking 
contrast to her late reserved and leth- 
argic bearing :—** I have asked you, 
love, to come out with me this even- 
ing, because I feel a conviction that it 
is the last walk we shall ever take to- 
gether. Henry, I am dying! Start 
not dearest; this is no fanciful impres- 
sion induced by low spirits, but a sad 
truth, for which I feel that it is my 
duty to prepare you.” 

‘‘ Julia,” replied Raymond, deeply 
agitated by this unexpected communi- 
cation, * do not, I entreat—I implore 
you—give way to such thoughts as 
these ; alittle while, and you will rally, 
I feel assured you will.” 

‘“‘T have tried to think so, Henry, 
but it is useless, for there is a silent 
monitor within, that warns me that 
my days are numbered, Listen, then, 
and do not let this, my last request, 
pass unheeded. When I am gone, 
seek your father, submit yourself to 
his wishes, and be guided implicitly by 
his advice; perhaps my death may 
pave the way to a lasting reconcilia- 
tion, and if so, I shall not have died 
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in vain. You will not have so difficult 
a task as you imagine ; for I have al- 
ready called at his house, where I heard 
with pleasure that he had been absent 
upwards of a year, and most likely 
therefore had not received the letter 
which you sent him some months ago. 
However, be this as it may, make the 
effort, as you value your own future 
peace of mind, and respect my me- 
mory.” 

“ Twill—I will!” exclaimed Henry, 
the tears streaming fast down his 
cheeks, ‘‘ and you shail yet live to re~ 
joice in our reconciliation.” 

Julia shook her head.—* For your 
sake, love, I could wish that it should 
be so, for the absence of a familiar face 
to which we have been long accustom- 
ed, is a sore trial—and too well I 
know what you will feel when you 
first miss me from your side; still I 
cannot disguise from myself, that we 
shall soon be lost to each other. I 
will not ask you to keep me in your 
recollection ; for affectionate and con- 
fiding as you have always shown . 
yourself, Julia, I know, will long be 
uppermost in your thoughts; but, 
dearest, let me beg of you, whatever 
be your destiny hereafter—and God 
grantthat it be a happy one!—to check 
those violent emotions which I have 
lately seen preying on your mind, and 
unfitting you for the duties of life. 
Refleet solemnly on what: I now say, 
and whenever henceforth you feel any 
disturbing passion rising within you, 
think that Julia addresses you from 
the grave, and for her sake endeavour 
to practise self-control,” 

aymond made no reply, for his 
grief impeded the power of utterance, 
but pressed his wife’s hand close 
against his heart. 

“ Henry,” continued Julia, casting 
on him a Jook of inexpressible tender- 
ness, while her voice sank almost to 
a whisper, * believe me, I have not 
spoken thus to give you pain, but to 

repare you for an event which must 
open in a few weeks, perhaps a few 
days. When that event takes place, 
lay me in the same grave with Char- 
ley ; and when your last hour too 
arrives—and far distant be the day— 
I’should wish that you also should be 
laid beside us. Henry, I have prayed 
long and fervently that my approach- 
ing end may be tranquil, that my 
senses may be preserved to me to the 
last moment, that my dying eyes may 
be fixed on yours, my hand clasped 
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- in yours, and my lips give and receive 
the last kiss of love and peace. And 
I feel assured that my prayers will 
be answered, and that the voice whose 
soothing tones I most love to hear, 


will whisper comfort to my parting ~ 


spirit. Henceforth be as much with 
me as possible; for the sand in my 
hour-glass is fast running out, and I 


shall consider every minute wasted 


that is not spent in your society. And 
now, dearest, let us return home, it ig 
growing late, and the wind comes 
chilly to me across these open fields,” 

So saying, Julia rose from her seat, 
and leaning on her husband's arm for 


support, walked slowly and silently - 


back to Islington. 


Cuarter XIII. 


The effort Julia had made had so 
exhausted her strength, that on reach- 
ing home she went instantly to bed, 
and after a restless and feverish night, 
was seized at daybreak with the pangs 
of premature labour, and soon after- 
wards was delivered of a child, which 
survived its birth but a few hours. For 
the two following days the young 
mother went on—to use her medical 
attendant’s phrase—“ as well as could 
be expected,” considering how dread- 
fully her constitution had been shatter- 
ed by the long sufferings and privations 
she had undergone; but on the after- 
noon of the third day, unfavourable 
symptoms appeared; her strength 
began to decline rapidly ; and when 
the apothecary came in to pay his 
usual visit, he was so struck by the 
sudden change, that he warned Henry 
to prepare himself for the worst. 
When he returned again at nightfall, 
he found all his apprehensions con- 
firmed. Julia was sinking momently. 
She had been unable, from sheer de- 
bility, to take the remedies prescribed, 
and was lying with her eyes half 
closed, and her husband’s hand pressed 
between her own, in the last stage of 
exhaustion. As the apothecary, aware 
that all further medical aid was una- 
vailing, the rallying power being 
wholly gone, withdrew from the cham- 
ber, Raymond gently released his 
hand from his wife’s grasp, and rose 
to follow him, with a view (so eagerly 
in moments of affliction do we catch 
at straws) to wring from him an 
acknowledgment that there was still 
some hope; but just as he reached 
the door, he turned round, fancying 
that he heard Julia’s voice, and seeing 
her dim eyes sadly resting upon him, 
he could not resist that mute touch- 
ing appeal, so resumed his station by 
her side, which evidently gave her 
pleasure, as he felt by the faint pres- 
sure of her hand. - But this was 
almost the last symptom of conscious- 


ness she evinced. Shortly after, a 
film came across her eyes, she sighed 
feebly, there was a tremulous moves 
ment of the lips, as if she would have 
spoken, but could not; and then all 
was still! The pure spirit had re- 
turned to its native heaven. 

O God! the agony of that moment 
of bereavement! There he sate— 
the widowed and childless husband— 
rigid and motionless, shedding no tear, 
breaking out into no stormy passion 
of grief, but looking like one suddenly 
frozen to marble. The clock struck 
midnight, and still there he sate, past, 
apparently, the power of thought and 
feeling. The nurse, who had been 
in attendance on his wife, and then 
his landlady, did all they could to 
rouse him from this leaden stupor; 


but they soon gave up the task as. 


hopeless, and left him alone with the 
dead. Alone with the dead! Alone 
with one who has been our best friend 
and counsellor through life, the daily 
gladdener of our home, the sharer 
alike in our joys and sorrows !—alone 
with this loved one, yct miss her accus- 
tomed smile, see no ray of fond intel- 
ligence lighting up her features, and 
receive no answer when we wildly 
call upon her name !—alone, ini short, 
with that which was, but zs no longer! 
—what a world of dreadful meaning 
is in these words! 

Towards daybreak, the stunned wi- 
dower began slowly to wake to a con- 
sciousness of his situation. Reflection 
stirred again within him; but, alas! 
not to soothe, but to aggravate the 
bitterness of his grief; for every hasty 
word he had spoken—every impetuous 
feeling he had given way to in Julia’s 
presence—came rushing, like a hot 
blasting lava torrent, upon hismemory. 
«‘ Wake, dearest !” he distractedly ex- 
claimed, ‘ wake, if only for one brief 
moment, to say that you forgive me. 
No, she will wake no more!” he added, 


gazing at the serene still-smiling fea- 
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tures, on which the grey light of 
morning rested ; “no more, she will 
wake no more!”’ At that instant, a 
cock crew from a neighbouring garden 
wall. Raymond started at the sound, 
recollecting with what painful feelings 
he had-heard it but the morning be- 
fore, fearing it might disturb his wife's 
repose. ‘ My God, can all this be 
real?”’ he resumed, wringing his hands 
in agony, “ or do I dream that I am 
left alone and desolate? Julia—alas, 
she hears me not !—oh my brain, my 
brain !"’ and, overpowered by the in- 
tensity of his emotions, he dropped 
senseless on the floor. 

When he recovered his senses, he 
found himself reclining on a sofa-bed 
in the adjoining room, with the nurse 
standing beside him, bathing his 
hands and temples with vinegar, and 
the landlady placing the breakfast 
things on the table. 


« Let me make you some strong - 


tea, Mr Raymond,” said the latter, 
struck by his haggard and bewildered 
looks ; ** there’s nothing like tea for 
fits. I always takes it for the ’sterics 
and such-like, and it brings me round 
in a twinkling, as the saying is.” 

*¢ She’s late—very late at break- 
fast, this morning,” muttered Henry, 
in tones scarcely audible, while he 
kept his eyes fixed on the bed-room 
door, as if expecting every moment 
that Julia would make her appearance. 

“ You'd better lie down, sir,” said 
the nurse, shaking up the sofa-pillows, 
“and try and get a few winks of 
sleep. It will do you more good than 
any thing else.” 

«“ Hark, whose voice is that in the 
next room?” enquired Raymond, 
leaning forward as if to hear more 
distinctly. : 

“‘ [ hear no voice,” said the land- 
lady ; and then, in a whisper to the 
nurse, added, ** I see how it is: his 
head’s touched a little by grief; but 
he'll be better presently, when he’s 
had a good ery, poor gentleman!” 

** Again! hush, don’t speak—she is 
singing to the child while dressing it ; 
it is her usual custom in the morning. 
I have known her to sing, even with 
the tears standing in her eyes; for 
Charley loves the sound of his mo- 
ther’s voice ; and if her heart was 
breaking she would sing to him.” 


Then, after a minute’s pause, during 


which he pressed his hand against his 
forehead, as if struggling to recollect 
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himself, “ O God—O God, she’s 
dead!” he passionately exclaimed, 
and, starting from his seat, rushed 
back into the bed-room, and imprinted 
a thousand frenzied kisses on the 
cold white lips of his unawakening 
wife. 

While the widower was thus giving 
vent to his griefs, a gentle knock 
came to the door, and the chemist 
made his appearance. The worthy 
man was much shocked at the altera- 
tion which twenty-four hours had 
wroughtin Raymond’s person; and still 
more at the fierce distraction of his 
language. Rising up from the bed on 
which he had flung himself, and draw- 
ing his visiter into the next room, 
which the women had just quitted, he 
said, ** So, you've heard she is dead. 
Yes, yes, it can be no shock to you; 
you must have foreseen it for weeks ; 
but I—wretch, ruffian that I am!— 
could not—would not see it—even 
though it was my own hand that 
struck the blow. Mr Markland, I 
am my wife’s murderer! You start, 
sir; but as there is a God above us, 
in whose presence I speak, this is the 
truth!” 

**‘ My dear young friend,” replied 
the chemist, “ do not talk in this wild 
way, but try and compose yourself.” 

** Compose myself! What, with a 
heart dead to every feeling but re- 
morse, and a brainall scorching ashes ! 
O Mr Markland! you know not the 
tortures I daily—hourly—inflicted on 
her, who is now for the first time 
happy since our union. I made her 
feel what it was to embrace poverty 
and destitution! She was gentle— 
forbearing—affectionate—but I cared 
not for these things, but even resented 
them as proofs of indifference. When, 
for my sake, she put on an air of con- 
tentment, almost of cheerfulness, I 
told her she had no heart—as | live, 
those were the words—and yet at that 
very moment, though she uttered no 
word of complaint or reproach, her 
heart was bleeding at every pore! 
Ah! you may well shed tears, sir, but I 
cannot—no, not even for the dead.” 

After some time spent in endeavour 
ing to reason Raymond out of this 
painful impression, and to soften the 
bitterness of his self-reproaches, by 
assuring him that his wife had never 
once spoken of him but in the fondest 
and most grateful manner, Mr Mark- 
land took his departure; and meeting 
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the landlady on the ‘staircase, recom- 
mended her, just for a few days, till 
he should have become more recon- 
ciled to his loss, to keep an attentive eye 
on her lodger—an injunction which 
the good dame obeyed so strictly, that 
Henry at once divined the motive for 
such well-meant but officious surveil- 
lance, and from that moment exhibit- 
ed more collectedness and tranquillity 
of demeanour than he had shown since 
Julia’s death. 

When the chemist next saw him, he 
was surprised and delighted by this 
unexpected change. There were no 
more startling outbursts of remorse. 
Raymond was now quite cool, and ap- 
parently resigned ; and not only freely 
entered into conversation with his 
friend, but even explained to him the 

osition in which he stood towards his 
ther, and requested him to call on 
the old gentleman, and say how an- 


xiously his son desired to see him. 


once more, and hear from his own lips 
that he no longer entertained an angry 
feeling towards him. The kind-hearted 
Markland readily undertook this com- 
mission ; but on calling at the elder 
Raymond's house, he learned that he 
had not yet come back, but was ex- 
pected every hour; whereupon he left 
a letter which he had brought with 
him, in anticipation of such an answer, 
in which he stated all that Henry had 
told him, and added, that he would 
take an early opportunity of seeing 
Mr Raymond, in order to learn his 
decision respecting his son. 

The day appointed for the funeral 
had now arrived. Markland had look- 
ed forward to it with some anxiety ; 
but he was gratified to perceive that 
he had no cause for uneasiness, for 
there was an excitement in Henry’s 
manner and a lustre in his eye, that 
led the chemist—whose penetration 
was by no means remarkable—to be- 
lieve that he was gradually and surely 
regaining a healthy and active frame of 

mind. Throughout the solemn cere- 
mony he maintained an appearance of 
composure ; but when the first-clod of 
earth rung upon the coffin-lid, a vio- 
lent shudder came over him, which, 
however, he contrived to repress, for 
he saw Markland’s mild eyes fixed on 
him with a steady gaze. When the 
last rites had been paid to the departed, 
and the grave covered in, the widower 
and his friend returned to the former’s 
lodgings ; and as Henry quietly but 
firmly insisted on being left alone, the 


chemist thought it would be a good 
opportunity to pay his promised visit 
to his father. 

He found the elder Raymond, who 
had come home late the preceding 
night, in a state of great mental per. 
turbation, with his son's letter, writ. 
ten many months before, lying open 
before him. A few brief words suf. 
ficed to explain every thing, when the 
old man, on whom age had produced 
—as it often does on stern natures— 
a mellowing effect, insisted on setting 
out, without a moment's delay, to his 
son’s lodgings ; and, as his own car. 
riage was not in the way, he engaged 
a hackney-coach to convey him to Is- 
lington. On their road, the chemist 
mentioned to the anxious father the 
circumstances under which he had left 
his son, which greatly added to his 
disquietude; for he was well aware of 
Henry’s sensitive temperament, how 
little self-control he possessed, and 
how apt to be the slave of impulse. 
As they turned into Gray’s-inn Lane, 
they were stopped for a few minutes 
by two heavy coal-waggons, which so 
annoyed the old gentleman that he 
would have jumped out, aud hurried 
the rest of the way on foot, had he not 
been checked by his more composed 
companion. ‘“ God grant I find the 
boy well!” he kept frequently mutter- 
ing to himself. 

‘* No doubt ofit, sir,” replied Mark- 
Jand. “I left him tranquil; but so worn 
out by his recent sorrows, that he said 
he should go and lie down, for he had 
had no sleep for several nights.” 

** I never intended to drive him to 
extremities,” continued the repentant 
parent ; “no, I merely meant to read 
him a severe lesson. Long before | 
quitted England, I expected to have 
seen, or heard from him, and his 
silence stung me to the quick. How 
slow the man drives !’’ he added, and 
putting his head out of the window, 
he called upon the coachman to hurry 
on at his utmost speed. 

In a few minutes the lumbering 
vehicle drew up at the door of the 
lodging-house, which was opened by 
the landlady, who had recognised the 
chemist from the parlour-window, and 
formed a pretty accurate guess as to 
who was his companion. 

“ Well, how is he—Henry—my 
son ?” exclaimed the elder Raymond. 

«I think he’s asleep, sir,” replied 
the landlady, dropping a curtsy; 
“for I ain’t heard his footstep for 
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nearly an how, and when he’s awake 
he does nothing but walk up and 
down the room, talking to hisself. 
Perhaps I'd better go up and tell him 
as you're come, sir, for he’s summut 
startlish at times.” 

“ No, no; I'll be my own messen- 
ger,” and, accompanied by Markland, 
the old man rushed up to his son’s 
apartments. 

After knocking once or twice at the 
door, and receiving no answer, they 
tried to open it, but, to their surprise, 
found that it was bolted. 

“ Do not be alarmed, sir,” said 
Markland to the trembling parent ; 
“doubtless your son’s asleep, and 
does not wish to be disturbed.” 

* True—true ; I forgot that,” re- 
plied the elder Raymond, grasping his 
companion fervently by the hand, in 
gratitude for his suggestion—*never- 


theless, I cannot rest till I’ve ascer- 


tained the fact;” with which words 
he knocked more loudly than before, 
and called on his son by name, in a 
tone of voice, however, which was 
quite broken and disguised by agita- 


tion. 


* Hark!” said he, listening with 
intense anxiety, “ I hear a sound!” 

“ Yes,” rejoined Markland, “ he is 
opening his bed-room door;” and, 
peeping through the keyhole, the 
chemist beheld Henry walk slowly to- 
wards the fireplace, which was right 
opposite the door. 

Just as he reachedit, he turned 
round, when the horrorstruck Mark- 
land perceived that his throat was 
bared, and that he held an open razor 
in his hand. 

“Oh, my God!” he exclaimed, 
starting back, ‘ he’s about to”—— 

“ What? Speak, man, speak, or I 
shall lose my senses.” 

The chemist made no reply, but 
thundered at the door with all his 
night. 

“ Henry, my son—my darling boy, 
let me in; pray, let me in—quick ! 
‘Tis your father calls !” 

A loud frantic laugh was the only 
reply. 

“ Help, help—break open the door!” 
shouted the old man at the top of his 
Voice ; and joining his strength—the 
strength of desperation—to that of the 
chemist’s, they at length succeeded in 
wrenching the erazy door off its 
hinges, and dashed into the room, 
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Alas! it was too late. The fren- 
zied deed was done. Right in the 
centre of the apartment stood the ma- 
niac—a ghastly spectacle !|—with the 
blood pouring in a full tide from his 
yawning throat, and his red eye kind- 
ling like a coal! The instant he caught 
sight of the intruders, he glared on- 
them like a demon, tossed his arms 
wildly above his head, and then fell . 
forward his full length, stone-dead, at 
the feet of his father ! 


* * = * 


Thirty years had passed, when one 
day, in the early part of the London 
season, a clergyman of the Church of 
England (who was afterwards raised 
to the deanery of ——) discovered, 
while turning over some volumes on a 
book-stall in the Blaekfriar’s Road, a 
work, covered with dust, in boards, 
and with scarcely a leaf cut, entitled, 
“ Tue Puays or Aiscuyvus, transla- 
ted by Henry Raymonp, Esq.” Being 
an ardent lover of classical literature, 
he examined the book, which was 
quite new to him, with considerable 
curiosity, and was so much struck 
with the spirited and poetic manner 
in which the translation of some of 
the choruses was executed, that he 
made an instant purchase of the work; 
and finding, on a careful perusal, that 
it fully realized all his expectations, 
he made it the subject of an elaborate 
criticism in a well-known monthly re- 
view, to which, in common with the 
best scholars of the day, he occasion- 
ally contributed, This criticism ex- 
cited, in no ordinary degree, the at- 
tention of the learned world, and nu- 
merous, but fruitless, were the enqui- 
ries made after the translator, whose 
volume thus, for the first time, sanc- 
tioned by the imprimatur of the cog- 
noseenti, speedily ran through a se- 
cond edition, while he himself slept 
unnoticed in his humble graye! Yes, 
the fame for which he had toiled in 
vain when living, was awarded to him 
when dead—the usual lot of genius ; 
for the Temple of Fame stands upon 
the grave, and death is the price that 
must be paid for the privilege of en- 
trance. Gentle reader, the moral of 
my tale—to quote the words of that 
great and good man, Walter Seott—is 
this: —*« Literature is a good staff, but 
a sorry cruteh!” 
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A NIGHT EXCURSION WITH MARTIN ZURBANO. 


Donrine the late civil war in Spain, 
one of the means adopted by both par- 
ties for their mutual annoyance was 
the formation, or, more properly 
speaking, the permitting to be formed, 
of various ‘* Cuerpos Francos’’ or Free 
Corps, the men belonging to which 
generally partook in pretty equal pro- 
portions of the character of brigands 
and of soldiers. There was, however, 
a difference in the composition and na- 
ture of these bands, according as they 
belonged to the one or to the other of 
the two parties who for seven years 
made Spain the arena of their strife, 
and a land of bloodshed and desola- 
tion. 

The Carlist free corps were in far 
greater number, and much less scrupu- 
lous than those of the Christinos; in 
fact, assimilating more to the robber. 
They were of many kinds. The par- 
tida or corps of several hundred men, 
usually from two hundred to a thou- 
sand, and commanded in most instances 
by chiefs who, in addition to great 
boldness and recklessness of character, 
had pretensions to some degree of 
military knowledge— these parties, 
augmented by volunteers and desert- 
ers, and driven by the Christinos from 
the district where they carried on their 
depredations, were not unfrequently 
formed into a regular battalion and 
attached to a Carlist corps d'armée. 
Sometimes beaten and decimated by 
the troops of the queen, and by the 
national guards, who waged a war of 
extermination with them wherever 
they appeared, the remnants of two or 
three partidas would unite under one 
leader and recommence their excur- 
sions. Besides these large bodies of 
men their were smaller ones, chiefly 
of cavalry, and from fifty to two 
hundred horse, who would appear 
suddenly in villages where their com- 
ing was unexpected and their very 
existence unknown, and after plunder- 
ing the unfortunate inhabitants, con- 
trived by forced marches, and an in- 
timate acquaintance with the country, 
to baffle for the time the pursuit of the 
troops sent after them. The volantes 
or flying guerilla parties are hardly to 
be named, as, although they were to 
be found in most of the provinces 
of Spain during the war, they were 
seldom of more than ten to twenty 
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men, usually armed peasants ; and, 
although calling themselves Carlists, 
were frequently disowned by the latter, 
and shot as robbers when taken by the 
queen’s troops or authorities. The mu- 
leteer, unapprehensive of danger, and 
singing gayly as he guided his well- 
laden team ; the solitary dragoon bear. 
ing a despatch ; the foot-sore straggler 
from an escort party; the* officer at. 
tended only by his servant, and rejoin. 
ing his regiment on horseback after g 
short leave of absence, dearly purchas- 
ed by some severe wound; these were 
usually the prey sought after by the 
volantes. A gleaming of musket-bar- 
rels in the copse bordering the road, 
did not warn the lonely traveller suffi. 
ciently early to avoid the quickly fol. 
lowing discharge, fatal to rider or 
horse, or both, and in an incredibly 
short time he was stripped of every 
thing worth taking, and the plunderers 
in full retreat to their fastnesses, or 
perhaps in ambush for another victim, 
The Cuerpos Francos of the Chris. 
tinos were better disciplined and or- 
ganized, and most of the officers were 
allowed a rank in the. queen’s service 
one grade below that which they held 
as free companions. In the course of 
the war more than one of these eorps 
were made regiments of the line, being 
equal in discipline and appearance to 
nearly any of the Spanish regular in- 
fantry. But not any of the free corps 
have more distinguished themselves or 
become better known throughout 
Spain, than that of the volunteers of 
La Rioja, under Martin Zurbano, 
called Barea. This intrepid and for- 
tunate adventurer is a native of the 
district of La Rioja, from which his 
corps takes its name, and which com- 
prises small portions of the province 
of Alava and of the kingdom of 
Navarre. In time of peace a contra- 
bandista, or smuggler, he soon after 
the commencement of the war sought 
and obtained permission to raise & 
body of men to act in conjunction with 
the queen’s troops against the Carlists. 
His standard, once displayed, was re- 
sorted to by smugglers, robbers, an 
outcasts of all descriptions, attr 
by the prospect of plunder and adven- 
ture. These were increased by de- 
serters from the faction, until at last 
he numbered five or six hundred men 
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under his orders. It is not intended 
at present to give a memoir of Zur- 
bano, and we shall therefore not follow 
him through the numerous bold ex- 
ploits, and daring and successful en- 
terprises, which have‘raised him from 
chief of a handful of banditti-like 
guerillas, to bea general in the Spanish 
service at the head of several thousand 
fine troops. His distinguishing char- 
acteristics are a reckless personal 
bravery, entire devotion to the cause 
he has espoused, and great conduct 
and cunning in carrying through his 
enterprizes, which, whilst only in com- 
mand of a small force, were necessarily 
limited to harassing the enemy, cut- 
ting off convoys, and surprising detach- 
ments; exploits in which he was highly 
successful, greatly aided no doubt by 
his minute knowledge of the greater 
part of the Basque provinces, more 
especially of Alavaand the Navarrese 
bank of the Ebro. It is one of these 
exploits that is about to be recounted ; 
and the few observations that have 
preceded were necessary, in order to 
dispense with too great detail in the 
subsequent narrative. 

It wasa gusty eveningin the autumn 
of 1836. The gates of the city of 
Vittoria had been shut about an hour, 
when an orderly sergeant passed under 
the high gloomy arch which, accord- 
ing to the fashion of building in most 
Spanish towns of a certain antiquity, 
forms the entrance to the narrow and 
dirty lane known as the Calle Nueva. 
From the dingy windows and half 
open doors of the wine-shops and less 
reputable places of resort, which 
abound in that street, issued forth 
sounds of boisterous merriment, united 
with the tinkling of cracked guitars 
and the rattling of castanets. An oc- 
casional deep oath and noisy scuffle 
betokened that the revellers were get- 
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ting quarrelsome over their cups, and 
that the cuchillo* might chance to be 
brought into play. It was in these 
houses that were billeted the volun- 
teers of La Rioja; and the sergeant, 
whose arrival we have noted, came . 
charged with an order to march that 
night. His communication soon 
changed the occupations of the men. 
Glasses and bottles were deserted, 
guitars thrown aside, women dismissed 
with almost as little ceremony, and 
the careful examination of the musket, 
the changing of the damaged flint, the 
filling the leathern belt with cartridges, 
were the pressing cares of the mo- 
ment. The soldiers of Zurbano were 
too well habituated to the sudden or- 
ders of their restless chief to be easily 
taken unprepared ; and on this occa- 
sion Martin had purposely kept his 
intended sortie a secret from all until 
the gates were closed, lest some spy 
or peasant might have conveyed in- 
telligence to the enemy. 

The church clocks had chimed the 
eleventh hour of the night, and “ sen- 
tinela alerta” ¢ was running round the 
line of sentries on the well-guarded 
walls of Vittoria, when Martin Zur- 
bano rode along the front of his little 
band, drawn up within the eastern 
gate of the city. Could an inhabitant 
of peaceful and highly-civilized eoun- 
tries, a London or Paris lounger for 
instance, have been transported sud- 
denly to the side of the guerilla chief, 
and have accompanied him in his in- 
spection, he would hardly have been 
induced to believe himself in the 
thirty-sixth year of the nineteenth 
century, and within a week’s travel- 
ling of either of the above-named ca- 
pitals; still less would he have been 
inclined to accord the title of soldiers 
to the wild-looking troops before him, 
whose only point of uniformity con- 





* Knife. 








t On the summit of the highest church-tower in Vittoria, was established, during the 
war, an observatory for the purpose of noting the movements of the Carlists. It was 
fitted up with several telescopes, by means of which every thing that occurred within 
some leagues around the iown was discernible by the persons employed to keep a look- 
out, and to communicate to the governor of the towa any movements they might ob- 
serve among the enemy's forces. At night a watcher was stationed in this observatory 
with a speaking-trumpet, through which he bellowed, at the end of every half-hour, 
“sentinela alerta,” literally, the sentine! is alert, equivalent to our “ all’s well; ” and 
this cry was immediately taken up by the whole of the sentries on the walls and for-~ 
tifications, who were very numerous. The noise made by the man with the speaking- 
trumpet was prodigious, and sufficient to drive sleep from the pillow of any new-comer 
to that quarter of the town. 
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sisted in their arms. Here were to be 
found the natives of every part ‘of 
Spain: Basques and Navarrese, with 
their high, sharply-cut profiles, sinewy 
limbs, and spare bodies, side by side 
with the Andalusian and Valencian, 
easily distinguished by. their delicate 
features, slight frame, and generally 
low stature, the beautifully-penciled 
eyebrow and mustache setting off 
their clear but almost copper-colour- 
ed skins; the Gallego, powerful and 
heavily limbed, but generally of dull 
and inexpressive countenance; the 
grave Castilian, and the passionate 
Aragonese, Catalonians and Manche- 
gos, and some few Portuguese and 
Frenchmen. So much for the varieties 
of race. Nor was their dress less motley 
and bizarre. Some had the loose grey 
eoat of a Christine infantry soldier ; 
some the short dark jacket, laden with 
metal buttons of a sugar-loaf shape, 
which was the uniform of the greater 
part of the Carlist army ; and others 
again wore the Zumara, or sheepskin 
jacket, so generally used in the Basque 
provinces and by the Pyrenean moun- 
taineers. The boina or beret, bonnets 
de police, forage-caps of every de- 
scription, formed the head-dress of 
these desperadoes, some of whom had 
adopted also a sort of hussar cap, with 
bag and tassel of red-or yellow cloth 
hanging on one side. On the extreme 
right of the line, were twenty to thirty 
cavalry, for the most part badly 
mounted and equipped, but fully arm- 
ed with lance and sabre, carbine and 
pistol. On the immediate left of these 
came the light company, composed of 
about forty of the finest men of the 
corps, amongst whom were some who 
might have served as models for the 
painter or statuary. This light com- 
pany was well and uniformly clothed 
with grey frock-coats, secured round 
the middle by a belt, and having a 
short scarlet cape, which just covered 
the shoulders. On their heads they 
wore a scarlet cap, resembling the 
French cap of liberty, and fastened 
under the chin by a broad black vel- 
vet band, which completely encircled 
the face, and formed a sort of frame 
to their sun- burned and megenedy pic- 
turesque countenances. ith alpar- 
gatas* on their feet, and rifles in their 


hands, these men appeared and 
the beau idéal of guerillas. bit 

After entering into these details of 
the men, it is necessary to say a word 
of the appearance of their leader, 
Zurbano is a trifle under the middle 
size, and about forty-five to fifty years 
of age. Square built and muscular, 
he possesses all the activity and 
strength of a man of thirty, whilst the 
lines on his bronzed and weather- 
beaten countenance appear more the 
result of fatigue and anxiety, than in- 
dications of the approach of old age, 
His face is clean-shaven, with the ex- 
ception of a short whisker, which, as 
well as his hair, and thick, shaggy 
eyebrow, is of a dark-brown, or rather 
a tawny black. A deep-set and very 
quick grey eye, and thin compressed 
lips, give something fierce and almost 
cruel to his aspect ; which expression 
is, however, redeemed in great mea- 
sure by the frankness of his broad, 
open brow, and by a sunny smile, ren- 
dered the more pleasing, perhaps, by 
the rarity with which it flits across 
his features. It is a countenance that 
would be judged differently by men of 
different parties. The Carlist, detest. 
ing the very name of Barea, would 
probably denounce his physiognomy 
as that of a savage and bloodthirsty 
assassin, and conveying the expression 
of every bad passion ; whilst the Libe- 
ral, full of gratitude to the man, and 
mindful of the manifold services he 
has rendered the cause, would find 
much to admire in the soldierlike 
features and determined bearing of 
this hardy partisan. How often is 
judgment swayed by feelings and pre- 
dilections ! 

Martin rode to the head of the 
column, mounted on a powerful black 
stallion, and followed by his son, 8 
slight boy of fifteen, whose lance, at 
the period we now write of, had al- 
ready been dyed by the blood of more 
Carlists than he had years over his 
head. The gate was opened, and the 
little troop filed through and advanced 
upon the high-road to Salvatierra. 

After proceeding about a mile on 
this route, they inclined to the right, 
and struck off across the country 
nearly in as straight a line as the crow 
flies. And now the greatest caution 





_ + A sort of sandal of plaited hemp, much used by the lower -orders of Spaniards, 


especially by the Basque peasantry. 
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was observed, in order that their ad- 
vance might be unnoticed by the 
enemy. Not a word was spoken, nor 
a cigar allowed to be alight ; and in 
the deepest silence these five hundred 
men advanced across fields, over 
hedge and over ditch, ito the very 
heart of the Carlist country. They 
were greatly favoured by the night, 
which was pitch dark, and a high 
wind rattled through the branches of 
the trees, and caused a rustling 
amongst the decayed leaves, which 
served in some degree to drown what 
little noise was unavoidably occasioned 
by the march. 

At a lonely farm-house, about ten 
niles from Vittoria, they halted; and 
five or six men bursting open the 
door entered, and presently returned, 
._ bringing with them two peasants half- 
clothed, and nearly dead with terror. 
These were to serve as guides, when 
Zurbano had drawn from them, by 
mingled threats and ‘promises, what- 
ever information they might possess 
as to the movements of the Carlists on 
the preceding day. After a few mo- 
ments of interrogatory, the march 
was resumed. A couple of miles far- 
ther, the route led across large stubble 
fields, bordered on one side by a thick 
coppice and brushwood cover. A 
slight scuffle was heard, two lancers 
suddenly left the main body, and after 
galloping about a hundred yards, re- 
turned bearing a man between them. 
It was one of the peasant guides, who 
had chosen, as he thought, a favour- 
able moment, and had endeavoured to 
make his escape. 

“ Mi commandante,” said one of 
the lancers who had brought him back, 
addressing himself to Zurbano, “ this 
prisoner was escaping.” 
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“ Mata le!” (kill him) was the 
brief reply. 

A lance-flag waved in the air~—a 
** Por Dios, Senor, por la santissima 
virgen! ”—the dull sound of the lanee- 
thrust as it pinned the unhappy wreteh 
to the ground—a stifled groan-—and 
the body was left to the crows and 
the dogs. 

After nearly five hours’ march, at a 
pace that few but Spanish soldiers 
could have sustained,* the troops 
halted on a road which they had been 
for some time following. At scareely 
musket-shot to the front rose the chain 
of mountains that forms the southern 
boundary of the province of Guipus- 
coa; and at about a quarter of that 
distance was situated a small aldea or 
hamlet. Fifty men and two officers 
detached themselves from the main 
body, and spreading over the fields to 
the right‘and left, advanced stealthily, 
and availing themselves of the cover 
of hedges and trees, until they were 
lost in the gloom. When sufficient 
time had elapsed to enable them to 
make the circuit and station them- 
selves in rear of the houses, Zurbano 
placed himself at the head of his hand- 
ful of horse, and charged at full gal- 
lop into the village, followed at almost 
equal speed by the light company. 
He halted in front of a house which, 
although small, appeared superior to 
the other habitations of which the 
hamlet was composed. It was imme- 
diately surrounded by the riflemen so 
as to render escape impossible. The 
clatter of the horses’ hoofs had alarmed 
the inmates ; for a window was open 
and several heads appeared at it, ap- 
parently endeavouring to discover the 
nature of this noisy nocturnal visit. 
In reply to the summons of Zurbano, 





* Whatever faults may be attributed to Spanish troops of the present day, who, it 





must be confessed, are little more than half disciplined when compared with most other 
European armies, it would be most unjust to refuse them the credit they really deserve 
for their powers of enduring fatigue even when accompanied by hunger and thirst. 
With a morsel of coarse brown, almost black, bread in their haversack, they will march 
cheerfully a whole day, generally singing, and occasionally beguiling the weariness of 
the road with the favourite cigarrito. The pace they go at is really surprising: It 
is not exaggeration to say that four good miles an hour is less than their average rate ; 
and pedestrians will acknowledge that to sustain this for the whole day, and day after 
day, with not more than one short halt in the twelve hours, it ie necessary to have 
first-rate muscle and bottom. The writer has seen Spanish battalions, after a forty- 
five mile march under a burning sun, and over uneven and often mountainous ground, 
arrive perfectly fresh and with scarcely a straggler, and half-an-hour afterwards the 
same men would be dancing with the peasant girls as gayly, and apparently as little 
fatigued, as if returned from a short promenade. 














a man’s voice enquired, Quien esta 
ay? Luego sabras,* was the laconic 
answer of the guerilla. At the same 
mément the heavy oaken door gave 
way under the but-ends of three or 
four muskets; and, springing from his 
horse, Martin rushed up the stairs 
followed by half-a-dozen men. ‘The 
whole had occurred in far less time 
than it takes to describe it, and sixty 
seconds had barely elapsed from the 
time the word gallop was given to the 
cavalry, to the moment when Zurbano 
opened the door of the room where 
the occupants of the house were as- 
sembled. It wasalarge sitting room, 
comfortably, almost elegantly fur- 
nished in the French style, and pre- 
senting the appearance of far more 
luxury and refinement than would 
have been inferred from the exterior 
of the house. An open pianoforte 
with music and lights placed upon it, 
some drawings suspended from the 
~ walls, a guitar, with a blue riband 
attached to it, and an embroidery 
frame, indicated feminine tastes and 
occupations. Ona table in the centre 
of the room were a lamp, some cards, 
and a few books. 

Grouped together in the recess of 
an open window, and with faces be- 
tokening alarm and anxiety, stood 
seven persons. An elderly man in 
plain clothes, but of military appear- 
‘ance, two very young officers in staff 
uniforms, three beautiful girls, and a 
lady who, from her mature age and a 
strong family resemblance, might be 
their mother, composed the party. 
These were the Carlist general Itur- 
alde,t his wife, son, and daughters, 
and the lover and affianced husband 
of one of the girls. The two young 
imen were quartered not far from the 
residence of Ituralde ; and, having ob- 
tained a few hours’ leave, it was to 
make the most of their hurried visit 
that the family had remained till 
nearly four o’clock in the morning 
without retiring to rest. 

*¢ Mi général,” said Zurbano with 
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mock respect, and preserving perfect 
gravity of muscle, although a laugh 
of exultation twinkled in his deep-set 
restless eyes, that at this moment ap. 
peared to flash fire; “ mi général,” 
said he ironically, raising his boing 
from his head, ** when your excel. 
lency is at leisure I would venture to 
request you to accompany me below 
stairs, as there are persons outside 
waiting anxiously to see you.” 

** Who and what are you?” said 
Ituralde, “* and what means this out- 
rage and intrusion ?” 

“Tam Martin Zurbano, called 
Barea,” was the reply. 

At this name, so dreaded by every 
Carlist, a shriek of horror burst from 
the females, who crossed themselves 
as if they had beheld an evil spirit. 
Even the three men started, and a 
deep shade of gloom, almost of de- 
spair, came over their countenances. 

** 1 am ready to accompany you,” 
said Ituralde after a moment’s pause; 
** but I beseech you, if you have the 
heart of a man, protect my wife and 
daughters from outrage.” 

«« I do not make war upon women,” 
sternly answered Barea, “ and these 
are safe—but for yourself and those 
two young cubs of rebellion, make 
your peace with God, for in five 
minutes you die.” 

It would be impossible to do justice 
to the heart-rending scene that fol- 
lowed this abrupt and cruel declara- 
tion of the Christino chieftain. The 
three daughters gave way to the most 
frantic sorrow, beating their bosoms, 
tearing their hair, and throwing their 
arms round their father, brother, and 
friend, as if to shield them from the 
clutch of the executioner. The grief 
of their mother, although perhaps 
stronger, was more subdued, and of 
another character. She threw herself 
on her knees before a crucifix that 
stood in a small niche of the apart- 
ment; and whilst the big tears stream- 
ed from her eyes, and an occasional 
deep and choking sob burst from her 





* Who is there? You will soon know. 


+ Ituralde had been placed in non-activity, a few months previously to his capture, 
by way of punishment for a blunder he had committed in Navarre, where he had al- 
lowed himself to be surprised, with 1200 men under his command, by 300 lancers of 
the guard headed by Léon. The Carlists, consisting entirely of infantry, were repos 
sing in the heat of the day with their arms piled, and quite unsuspicious of danger. 
They were taken prisoners to a man, Ituralde alone escaping with his staff and mounted 
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bosom, her lips moved in supplication 
to Him who alone could afford her aid 
in that dreadful moment ! 

Amidst all this confusion of tears 
and wailings the allotted five minutes 
slipped by, and on an intimation from 
Barea, Ituralde and the two young 
men tore themselves from the em- 
braces of the fainting women, and 
mournfully, but firmly, descended the 
stairs. In the open air the scene was 
most picturesque, and worthy the pen- 
cil of an artist. The troop of cavalry 
were drawn up opposite the house, and 
four of them held large pine torches, 
which shed a glaring light for » few 
yards around, throwing intc strong 
relief objects in the foreground, and 
causing the surrounding darkness to 
appear still blacker. The strongly 
marked features and fierce mustaches 
of the soldiers were seen in the red 
light, and formed a striking contrast 
with the pallid and terror-stricken 
visages of four or five peasants who 
had been taken prisoners. The house 
was still surrounded by the riflemen, 
and every house in the village had in 
like manner had sentries placed round 
it, to prevent the escape of the inha- 
_ bitants ; for the Carlists were in con- 
siderable force at various neighbouring 
points, and, had the alarm been given, 
they might have rendered the retreat 
of the adventurous little band ex- 
ceedingly insecure, not to say impos- 
sible. At half-a-dozen yards from a 
dead wall was drawn up the firing 
party of twelve men, leaning on their 
muskets, and waiting to - perform 
their sanguinary duty. Opposite to 
them, and close under the wall, the 
three Carlist officers were made to 
kneel down, their hands being bound 
behind them—and one word—the 
short word * Fire,” was all that in- 
tervened between them and eternity. 
At the moment that word was about 
to be given, Madame Ituralde and her 
three daughters darted from the open 
door of the house and threw them- 
selves between the prisoners and their 
executioners, sobbing forth supplica- 
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tions for merey to Zurbano, who was 
standing on the right of the firing 
party with his naked sabre in his hand. 
He stamped with impatience at this 
fresh delay, and ordered some soldiers 
to remove the women ; but the latter 
clung together so firmly to the victims, 
as to render their removal impossible 
without the use of great violence. Whe- 
ther the stern, but not callous nature 
of Zurbano was touched by the grief 
of these helpless creatures, or whether 
he reflected that the noise of the firing 
might alarm the Carlists, or whether 
he had no serious intention to shoot 
his captives, it would be difficult to 
say. Perhaps, too, it occurred to him 
that his entry into Vittoria would be 
more triumphant if graced with some 
prisoners of mark. However this 
may have been, he ordered his sentries 
and videttes to be called in and the 
battalion to be drawn up ; and in less 
than twelve minutes from the time he 
had entered the village, he was on his 
march back to Vittoria, bearing with 
him as prisoners Ituralde, his son, and 
intended son-in-law, who was a cap- 
tain in the Carlist service. Madame 
Ituralde chose to accompany her hus- 
band; but her daughters remained be- 
hind by the will of their parents, and 
in spite of their urgent entreaties to 
be allowed to share their imprisonment 
and sufferings. 

At ten o'clock in the forenoon 
Zurbano marched into the plaza at 
Vittoria, and delivered up his prison- 
ers to the military authorities of the 
town.* In the short space of twelve 
hours he had effected a march of fifty 
miles, not on a high-road, but over a 
rough and broken country. With a 
handful of men he had penetrated into 
the heart of the enemy’s territory, 
passing within a mile or two of several 
strong bodies of Carlists, leaving in 
his rear, between him and the Chris- 
tino lines, towns, villages, and fortifica- 
tions occupied by the enemy’s troops ; 
and finally escaping all dangers, and 
returning with the object of his 
expedition fully accomplished. 





* Tturalde was sent to the depot of prisoners at Burgos, and died soon after, it was 


said, of a broken heart. 
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Napo.eon, the genius of war, the 
incarnation of victory, the instinct of 
command, could be conquered in one 
of three ways only. Either that ge- 
nius, in one of those fits of mad confi- 
dence and blind fury to which genius 
of every kind is peculiarly liable, 
would dash itself against a rock, and, 
in unequal combat with the ‘mmuta- 
ble laws of nature, perish ; or the ir- 
regular revolutionary might, of which 
Napoleon was the representative, 
would be encountered by the stronger 
might of robust military manhood in 
a people that had learned to be free 
without license, and bold without 
blustering ; or the brilliant blaze 
of military glory and national ag- 
grandizement, which was the great in- 
spiration of the French armies, would 
be met by the strong deep glowing 
flame of genuine patriotism ; aud the 
superficial, as in all cases, would yield 
to the substantial, the theatrical to 
the true. None of these three powers 
singly conquered Napoleon, but all of 
them together: nature at Moscow, 
the indignant flame of regenerated 
nationality at Leipzic, the manhood 
of a free people at Waterloo, This 
was the formidable coatiTion that 
conquered Napoleon; a combination 
of gods and men unprecedented in 
history. That he should have been in- 
vincible, except by such a union of ex- 
traordinary forces, is the strongest 
proof at once of the transcendant 
might of his genius, and of the im- 
portant ends which Providence had to 
realize by the discharge of this terri- 
ble electricity. 

Mr Carlyle, in his most picturesque 
History of the French Revolution, 
stops short at the famous slaughtering 
of the sections by Barras and Bona- 
parte in October 1795; and for the 
purposes of epic art, that whiff of 
grape-shot certainly was the only pro- 
per conclusion. But in a moral and 
political point of view, that last act 
of the bloody Parisian drama was, to 


borrow the phrase of Talleyrand, 
only “the beginning of the end;” 
nay, it is not properly in France, in 
the Restoration, in the glorious three 
days, in Louis-Philippe, in the squib 
dynasty of the “son of the revolu- 
tion,” that we are to seek for the great 
results or moral conclusion of the 
French Revolution. Napoleon wasa 
scourge of God for the chastisement 
of Europe, a Thor's hammer for the 
breaking of many crazy political cis- 
terns that could hold no water. He 
came, a visible judgment upon the 
earth; and the effect of his coming 
was to beat down the empty insolent, 
to tear away the purple rags of every 
mere monarchy of show, to waken 
the sleeper, to gird the languid with 
strength, and to call neglected merit 
from obscurity. Any less compre- 
hensive view of the effects of the French 
Revolution, or of Napoleon’s mission, 
must always be imperfect and unsatis- 
factory. 

As Christianity came forth from 
Judaism, and a wise son is often born 
of a foolish father, so the moral good 
that Providence brought about by the 
terrors of hell let loose in France, is 
not to be sought for in France and 
within the Revolution, but without and 
beyond both. 

If we will learn to appreciate duly— 
(as, if the study of history shall in any 
way permanently profit us, we must 
do)—what the substantial good is that 
Providence has effected by the agency 
of Napoleon, we must in the first 
place, and in the last place, look to 
Germany. Every power, indeed, that 
took a serious and decided part in the 
great European contest profited more 
or less: no man ever fights a battle 
without feeling himself morally the 
stronger and the nobler for it. Italy 
only came out of this long series of 
conflicts unbenefited, because Italy 
only did not fight for herself. The 
fomr powers that took the greatest 

are in the struggle, Austria, Prussia, 





* Deutscue Panpora, Gedenkbuch Zeitgendssischer Zustande und Schriftsteller. 
Erster Band. Stuttgart, 1840. Containing, among other papers :— 
(1.) Erinnerrungen ans dem Befreiungskriegen in Briefen gesammelt von Faiep- 


RicH Forster. 


(2.) Erlebtes von Jahr 1813, Von Friedrich Kille. 
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Russia, England, carried off, as was 
just, the greatest share of the gains; 
England materially, indeed, the least, 
(for a few eolonies and barren islands 
were dearly paid for by the national 
debt,) but morally the greatest. We 
approved ourselves before the whole 
world not merely masters of our own 
element—the sea—but as the best and 
most manful of soldiers at Waterloo. 
This prestige of national reputation, 
none but a shortsighted fool will un- 
dervalue. One well-fought battle is 
a shield against a thousand insults, a 
charm to check a thousand brawls: 
sentimentalists, glib to discourse on 
the horrors of war and bloodshed, 
should remember this. But Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, gained not ma- 
terially only to a great extent, but 
morally in a ratio almost equal to 
England. Russia at a step became 
master of Poland, and arbiter, or at 
least one great arbiter, of Europe. The 
hand that burned Moscow showed the 
men of Petersburgh the way to Con- 
atantinople. The Cossacks, the hard- 
faced barbarian wardens of the sandy 
Tartar marches, were now suddenly 
civilized—they were admitted into the 
council of crowned headsand coroneted 


plenipotentiaries at Vienna—they flat- 
tered Metternich, and exchanged many 
strokes of dexterous tongue-fence with 
Talleyrand—they signed protocols, 
and disposed of the fate of nations by 


aword. This was much. But Ger- 
many was not merely advanced and 
aggrandized by the wars of the Revo- 
lution ; she not merely rose to a po- 
litical importance in Europe beyond 
what Frederick or Joseph had dreamed 
of—but she was internally regenerated 
and radically remodelled. The con 
fusio divinitus conservata of the Holy 
Roman Empire could be preserved no 
longer: a god rather seemed eager 
to destroy it. The venerable build- 
ing fell; erumbling, as if eager to 
be dismissed, into dust at a touch. 
No man wept over it. There was 
heard only a small doleful screaming 
of bats, and owls, and spiders, and 
loathsome things that had made their 
abode there for centuries; but the 
hearts of all true Germans rejoiced at 
the fall. The ground was now clear. 
The German people could now walk 
at large in some respects, tot cooped 
up, as formerly, like so many caged 
beasts. in a menagerie: the name of 
the German Empire had manifestly 
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vanished into the limbo of things that 
have been ; the reality of the German 
NaTION might now reasonably be ex- 
pected to take its place on the living 
stage of things that are. 

Such a change, or vista at least 
of a change, had been effected by the 
terrible passage of Lodi, and the 
heroic standard planted on Arcola, 
(sure pledges of the peace of Campo 
Formio and the negotiations of Ras- 
tadt ;) by Marengo, Hohenlinden, Aus- 
terlitz, the peace of Presburg and the 
Confederation of the Rhine. But 
matters were yet dim and imperfect. 
Only the wise and thoughtful of the 
land could see the hand of Providence 
working behind all these strange and 
startling dramas of human ambition. 
Nay, the worst crisis of the great na- 
tional disease was yet tocome. The 
most fatal prostration was to precede 
the most glorious elevation. The 
battle of Jena and seven years’ servi- 
tude were necessary to regenerate the 
Prussian people, holding up before 
them, as it were daily, the visible 
image of their own shame; while 
Aspern and Wagram, crowning so 
many disasters, at length taught Aus- 
tria that the tenacity even of a rock 
cannot resist fire; that soul must be 
opposed to soul; and the national va- 
nity of the united French be made to 
try its strength fairly against the na- 
tional pride of the united Germans. 

Here, indeed, was the great moral 
result of the French Revolution, (so 
far as Germany was concerned,) to 
make the Germans, in some sense, a 
NATION ; to make them recognise 
their ancient brotherhood, and know 
their common interests ; to restore, in 
a better form, the unity of the empire 
under Barbarossa ; and to make them 
feel practically the great old truth, 
that union is strength. When Offa, 
King of Mercia, the famous father 
of Peter’s pence, was honoured with 
the alliance and friendship of Charle- 
magne, the German people were united 
and great, the Anglo-Saxons were 
divided and small. But Time, in both 
cases, spelled his own prophecy back- 
wards. When Moreauadvanced across 
the Rhine in 1796, the Suabian states 
left the Archduke almost before a blow 
was struck, and hastened to make 
their separate submission. Zz uno 
disce omnes. What a Germany was 
here! Fancy Yorkshire or Devon- 
shire concluding a separate peace 
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with France—England in this case 
would be a mere name. Germany 
was nothing better till 1813. Twenty 
years of almost uaremitted cannona- 
ding had been necessary to produce 
this work; and, as human nature is 
constituted, it is really difficult to 
perceive how a less violent pressure 
from without could have forced the 
organization of materials containing 
so many elements of mutual repulsion. 
It is a hard thing to ask a man, for 
charity and the love of Christ, to cut 
off his little finger; no person will 
deliberately cut off hisown head. The 
immediate princes of the empire could 
never be expected to mediatize them- 
selves. Instead of hundreds of petty 
sovereigns, the victories of Napoleon 
gathered together in Germany, for a 
season at least, one German people at 
Leipzic. The gain here was im- 
mense ; the memory of such a gather- 
ing, when once it has taken place, 
lives for ages with the virtue of a 
continued reality. What Homer was, 
as a common symbol to the ancient 
Greeks, that the war-songs of 1813 
are to the modern Germans. But 
this is not all. "The Germans learned 
not only union from this strife, but 
alsomanhood. True, they had never 
in any part of these protracted wars 
displayed the feebleness and cowardice 
of the Italians: but that there was a 
looseness about them which required 
to be braced, a dulness which re- 
quired to be sharpened, a heaviness 
which required to be spurred, admits 
of no denial. Above all things, they 
wanted, what the French and the 
English had—a sovt. Austria in- 
deed had, throughout the whole con- 
test, displayed a tenacity of purpose 
and stability of position truly admir- 
able ; but stone dikes also can stand : 
what Austria had not was fire, enter- 
prise, vigour, the enthusiasm, the he- 
roism, the genius of war. We may 
gay literally that, in the Italian cam- 
paign for instance, Austria exhibited 
a merely negative, France a positive 
manhood in soldiership. Prussia, 
again in the campaign of 1792 and 
in the peace of 1795, showed the half 
policy of timid old age; and in 1805 
and 1806 the vacillation and nerve- 


lessness of perfect dotage. Here a 
new creation was called for. “ If 
thine eye offend thee, pluck it out; for 
it is better that one member should 
perish, than that thy whole body 


should be cast into hell-fire.” This 
was the manifest, audible voice of 
God that preached in Prussia’s ear, 
from the Peace of Tilsit to the Con- 
gress of Vienna. Prussia followed 
the Divine warning: faith, as it al- 
ways does, removed mountains ; out 
of the bitter came forth sweetness ; 
weakness was changed into strength ; 
and one leap brought the Prussian 
people from the lowest depth of base. 
ness to the proudest pinnacle of he- 
roism. Bliicher, we know, was neither 
a Napoleon nor a Wellington in the 
field ; but if he was not the genius of 
war, he was certainly the genius of 
fighting ; and with him every common 
bursch of Halle and Jena wasinspired 
with the heroic devotion of a Lannes, 
and girt round with the cool intrepi- 
dity of a Massena. It was no vain 
phrase of “ fatherlandizing” then, as 
Fuseli said of Klopstock’s odes. 

The Emperor of the French could 
not say of the Germans in 1813, as 
he did of the Italians in 1797—** How 
rare are MEN !”—they were as cheap 
as cannon balls; every vulgar jager 
in a green coat was a hero; a lyre 
was in every heart, and a sword was 
in every hand. Blessed, indeed, were 
they who saw those things !—a pub- 
lic bonfire, as Carlyle in his favourite 
phrase would say, of all sams, and 
a general uprising of truth, and 
strength, and righteousness, in their 
noblest character. It were well if 
certain dim desponding candle-wast- 
ers, calling themselves philosophers, 
would, among their maultitudinous 
speculations, inspect these things a 
little more minutely: let no man cast 
off faith in hiskind. There is, by the 
grace of God, an instinct of good in 
human nature, that will finally burst 
the clogs and bandages of hereditary 
baseness, and drive the devil and all 
his works into perdition, as certainly 
as life is stronger than death, and 
light more positive than darkness. 
What has been done once may be 
done again. After Martin Luther 
and the Liberation war, he is a poor 
pitiful phraser who despairs of Ger- 
many. 

After the peace, there necessarily 
was a great sinking in the hopes of 
some whose patriotic aspirings were 
more lofty than intelligible, a cooling 
down of much wild fervour, and a 
puffing away of many dreams. On 
the other hand, the policy of the Ger- 
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man governments, in some respects, 
was unworthily timid and suspicious. 
It was no cause to throw one-half of 
Germany's best men into prison, and 
frighten the other half into America, 
that a few frolicsome students threw a 
tie-wig, a pair of stays, and a corporal’s 
cane into a bonfire. The best edu- 
cated and least combustible people in 
Europe might have been intrusted 
with the liberty of speaking their own 
thoughts, without serious danger to a 
paternal government. But Prussia, 
however closely she might cling to 
the old military system, which is her 
characteristic, was not indifferent to 
German interests—so far, at least, as 
these were also Prussian interests; 
and she could not rationally be ex- 
pected to scheme against herself. Of 
this, the famous Prussian league is a 
manifest proof before the whole world, 
However it may affect external com- 
merce, it unquestionably opens the 
veins of a free circulation within the 
fatherland ; it is one step—and a most 
important step, towards the realization 
of that national unity which was the 
watchword of the patriots of 1813. 
If Prussia manages wisely, the next 
general war may leave her mistress 
of the whole of the north of Germany ; 
the score of small states will be swal- 
lowed up in her greatness ; the north 
of Germany will be one. Inthe mean 
time, while these great changes are in 
the hands of fate, those who look for- 
ward with hope and confidence to a 
strong and united Germany, cannot 
do better than cherish kindly the me- 
mory of the noble days of 1813; for 
memory is the mother of hope. In 
this view it has given us great plea- 
sure lately to observe the publication 
of several interesting works of the 
memoir kind in Germany,.the object 
of which seems to be to bring before 
natives and foreigners, in the glowing 
portraiture of reality, the most me- 
morable scenes of that imposing 
drama. Among these publications, 


we have met with none that has given . 


us more unmingled satisfaction than 
the epistolary reminiscences of Fre- 
derick Férster. This gentleman was 
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himself an enthusiastic soldier of li 

berty—a spiritual brother and fellow 

worker, and bosom friend of Theodore 
K6rner ; with him, also, he served in 
the famous corps of black troopers in 
which (after Biiicher) the living idea 
of the war burned most brightly ; and 
with him he flung stirring songs into 
the hearts of his countrymen, which 
won more battles than his sword." . 
Since the peace, he has distinguished 
himself by profound historical re- 
searches, among which his work on 
Wallenstein is best known in this 
country, and highly esteemed. He 
has now given to the public a series 
of letters from different distinguished 
individuals, written in the spring of 
the year 1813, exhibiting, in a most 
graphic manner, some principal scenes 
in the great national uprising, and 
unfolding the very soul and inspiration 
of the war, with a moral power of 
expression’ beyond what the most 
finished historiancan command. From 
these letters we intend, on the present 
occasion, to make a few translations ; 
want of space alone prevents us from 
transcribing the whole. They are ar- 
ranged chronologically, and possess the 
continuousinterest of ahighly wrought 
romance. The scene opens with the 
arrival of Napoleon in Dresden, after 
his terrible precipitation from Mos- 
cow. The writer of the letter is 
Forster himself. Theodore in Vienna, 

we need scarcely say, is Kérner. 

F. to THEeoporeE in Vienna, 
«« Dresden, 14th Dec, 1812. 

‘© Dear Friend, — Though past 
midnight, I take the pen in my hand 
to regain, by communion with you, 
my composure of mind. My tremb~ 
ling hand will show you in what ex- 
citement I write. Scarcely can I 
believe seriously, even now, that 
what I have seen is areality. It was 
past one o'clock when I left your 
father’s house, where I had been en- 
joying a musical entertainment with 
a few friends. It snowed heavily, 
and, driven by the blast, I was pro- 
ceeding with quick steps towards the 
bridge. My lodging, you know, is 
in the Neustadt.t On a sudden I 





* This literally ; for, by the inert policy of Davoust, the band of black troopers who 
were incorporated into the army of the North, had no opportunity of snatching such 
immortal laurels from him, as Bliicher at Katzbach did from Marshal Macdonald, 

+ The new town of Dresden is separated from the main or western division of 
the city, by the famous bridge of sixteen arches which Davoust so recklessly blew up, 
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heard a great thunder of French and 
German curses before Doctor Segert’s 
house, and a postilion blew his horn 
as if he wished to raise a fire-alarm 
through the town. Impelled by 
curiosity, I pushed on to the spot 
in the teeth of wind and snow; and 
there, to be sure, was the good doc- 
tor bodily, in nightgown and night- 
eap, looking out of the window, and 
bawling aloud, ‘ Ce n'est pas chez 
moi—moi, je suis le Docteur Segert, 
et vous cherchez M. Serra ;” and to 
this straightway he appended a rough 
good-night, in his own honest Ger- 
man way:—‘ So lasst einen doch, 
zum Teufel, inder nacht zufrieden, und 
verlangt nicht von mir dass ich bet 
25 grad hkiilte, boten laufen soll.’ 
*So let one alone, in the devil's 
name, and expect not that I shall trip 
your messages through the dark 
night, when the thermometer is 
below zero!’ and with that he slap- 
ped down the window and vanished. 
It was now my turn to be questioned 
by the night travellers; and, as I 
already knew’their difficulty, I said, 
¢ N'est ce pas? Vous cherchez l'hotel 
de lambassadeur Francais, M. de 
Serra: suivez moi!’ This was just 
what they wanted; and as Serra 
lodged in the Loo’s palace, hard by, 
in the Kreutzgasse, I brought them 
immediately with their sledge to the 
place. Forthwith sprang a lackey, 
or other ministering spirit, from be- 
neath the foot-coverings of the ve- 
hicle, and pulled at the bell of the 
entry as violently as if the house 
had been his own property. The 
porter opened; there was still light 
in the upper part of the house; 
and, in the mean time, two other 
furred Ruperts had unrolled them- 
selves out of the coverings of the 
conveyance. The first was a strong, 
well-built man, but his hands and 
feet were so stiffly frozen, that he en- 
deavoured in vain to give his more 
helpless comrade any assistance in 
getting out. Half in politeness, half 
from curiosity, I approached, and im- 
mediately the cold snow-man laid his 
gloved hands upon my shoulder. I 
felt as if a bear's paw had suddenly 
been laid upon me. The glove fell 
off ; I lent him my assistance to lead 
him to the door. This sprang open. 
Two men-servants with wax-lights, 
and the ambassador himself with a 
large lustre, appeared ; the full blaze of 


light fell like lightning upon the face 
of the stranger, whose hand still held 
fast by mine; only the eyes and nose 
were visible from amid the thick 
mufilings. I recognised at once these 
fiery stars which had so often shone 
upon me from this very place in the 
spring. It was the Emperor Napo. 
LEON whose hand lay in mine; and I 
can now say truly that, for one mi- 
nute at least, the fate of Europe rest. 
ed on my shoulder. Friend, what 
thoughts you may conceive, during 
this short minute, thronged through 
my brain! I sit even now broad 
awake as in a fever-dream. The 
newspaper, with the fate-pregnant 
29th bulletin, lies on my table; the 
great French army is annihilated— 
utterly annihilated; only yesterday 
did we receive this news. I felt pre- 
cisely as if I had drawn a dagger 
from beneath my cloak, and with the 
ery, ‘Europe, | give thee peace!’ 
plunged it into the heart of the mor- 
tal enemy of freedom and fatherland, 
But no, Brutus, I envy not thy deed! 
Cesar, thou shalt fall, but not by the 
base hand of an assassin; we will 
fight out the matter chivalronsly with 
you; the proper distance, and a fair 
position towards sun and wind, shall 
not be refused: a true judgment of 
God shall be executed.” 

Unhappy Saxony! that, in. De. 
cember 1812, her noblest sons should 
be writing in this patriotic strain to 
K6rner, while the good old king, in 
October 1813, on the ever-memorable 
18th, was still the slave of Napoleon. 
In stirring and eventful times the 
course which small prudence recom- 
mends as the safest is seldom the 
wisest. What the feelings of the 
Saxon people were then, their future 
defection at Leipzig shows sufficient- 
ly. How, indeed, could they feel 
other than the most deadly hatred of 
the French, seeing such scenes as the 
following letter describes ?— 


From the Same to the Same. 
** Dresden, January 1813. 

** How happy should I be, my dear 
Theodore, to waft, along with so 
many others, a happy new-year to 
you at Vienna! But, really, these 
mortal arrows cannot reach you in 
your present elevated flight. Your 
head is adorned with all the wreaths 
of fame—your heart with the truest 
love—your life with every joy—you 
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know no void that mortal aid can 
supply. Nay, I almost feel a sort of 
Greek feeling stealing over me—a 
superstition that there is danger in 
your surcharge of prosperity ; but, 
as Polyerates was nothing the better 
for throwing his ring into the sea, so 
ou may even retain your pearl. 
You might throw it into the Prater 
to-day, and find it in a paté to-mor- 
row. 

“‘ That Zriny* has been received 
with applause I might well suppose. 
Of course, with every other person, I 
lament that the prudery of the censor- 
ship has plucked the strongest hairs 
out of your Grand Turk’s beard; 
but if the actor only is a proper man, 
he can easily, without the censor’s 
leave, allow a small riband-end of the 
tricolor te peep out from the turban. 
Write me something more particular, 
I beseech you, about the Archduke 
Charles. Happy you! You have 
stood face to face with the hero of 
Aspern. Germany, you write, was 
the subject of his conversation with 
you; and I guess well you did not 
allow him, on such a theme, to have 
all the talk to himself.‘ You, no 


doubt, told him in a more plain way 


even than in your two noble poems,t 
that on him, at this present moment, 
more even than in 1809, the eyes of 
all Germany are fixed. I can ima- 
gine that, when standing in his pre- 
sence, you could appropriate to your- 
self much of what Schiller makes 
the Marquis of Posen say, and with 
much more propriety; for you stood 
not before an ice-cold Philip, but be- 
fore a real German hero, sharing with 
you every noble feeling of love and 
devotedness in the cause of father- 
Jand. Treasure up every word that 
he said—every tone of his address— 
every mien of his eountenance—every 
glance of his eye; we may have a 
time anon when the heroes of the 
present will so crowd upon you that 
it will be equally unworthy and un- 
necessary to call up the shadows of 
the past. 
«In our dear Dresden, meanwhile, 
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matters look rueful enough; and yet I 
ean look upon all this misery with a 
certain feeling of comfort, in the sure 
conviction, hitherto shalt thou come, 
and no further! I was lately eye-wit- 
ness of a terrible scene. The regiment 
of the body guard that acquitted itself 
so manfully at Minsk, has in the 
retreat from Moscow been altogether 
cut up, mainly by the frost. Of the 
whole regiment only about seventy 
men remain. Single bodies arrive by 
degrees, but in the most pitiable plight. 
When they reach the Saxon border 
they areassisted by their compassionate 
countrymen, who enable them to make 
the rest of the road in some carriage 
or waggon. On Sunday forenoon last 
I went to the Linke’schen Bad, and 
found a crowd collected round a car 
in which some soldiers had just re- 
turned from Russia. No grenade or 
grape could have so disfigured them 
as I beheld them—the victims of the 
cold. One of them had lost the upper 
joints of all his ten fingers, and he 
showed us the black stumps; another 
looked as if he had been in the hands 
of the Turks, he wanted both ears and 
nose. More horrible was the look of 
a third, whose eyes had been frozen ; 
the eyelids hung down rotting, the 
glebes of the eyes were burst and pro- 
truding out of their sockets; it was 
awfully hideous, and yet a more hide- 
ous spectacle was to present itself. 
Out of the straw in the bottom of the 
car, I now beheld a figure creep pain- 
fully, which one could scarcely believe 
to be a human being, so wild and so 
distorted were the features: the lips 
were rotted away, the teeth stood ex- 
posed ; he pulled the cloth from before 
his mouth, and grinned on us likea 
death-head ; then he burst out into a 
wild laughter, began to give the word 
of command in broken French, with 
a voice more like the bark of a dog 
than any thing human, and we saw 
that the poor wretch was mad—mad 
from a frozen brain! Suddenly a cry 
was heard, ‘ Henry! my Henry !’ and 
a young girl rushed up to the car: the 
poor lunatic rubbed his brow, as if 





* One of Kérner’s plays. 


+“ Auf dem Schlachtfelde von Aspern ;” and “ Dem Steger von Aspern.” In 


the first of these poems the lines occur :— 


“ Nein, Germanien! ist nicht gesunken, 

Hat noch £1nEN Tag and zinzEn Mann,” 

No, Deutschland! yet thou art not sold to shame; 
Thou hast one day, one hero still to name ! 
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trying to recollect where he was, then 
stretched out his arms towards the 
distracted girl, and lifted himself up 
with his whole strength ; a shuddering 
fever fit came over him ; he fell col- 
lapsed, and lay breathless on the straw: 
the girl was removed forcibly from the 
corpse. It washer bridegroom. Her 
agony now found ventin the most terri- 
bleimprecations against theFrench and 
the Emperor; and her rage communi- 
cated itself tothe crowd around, especi- 
ally the women, who were assembled in 
considerable numbers: they expressed 
their passion in language the most 
fearfully frantic. 1 should advise no 
Frenchman to enter into such a mob; 
the name of the king himself would 
help him little there. Such are the 
dragon-teeth of woe which the Cor- 
sican Cadmus has sown. The crop 
rises superbly; and already I see in 
spirit the fields bristling with lances, 
the meadows with swords. You and 
I doubtless will find our place among 
the reapers.” 

Pity again we say, that the King of 
Saxony did not dare boldly to prefer 
the patriotic instincts of his people to 
the dictates of an apparently safe, 
and certainly selfish policy! In this 
ease, the bloody fields of Liitzen 
and Bautzen might have been spared, 
the raging lion would have been put 
eon the defensive at once, and at 
some Leipzig, nearer France, the ty- 
rant would have been crushed (ecrasé, 
to use his own favourite phrase) with 
a single blow. But Saxony certainly 
had one excuse; Prussia, by her iso- 
lated policy in 1795 and 1805, had 
left the west and centre of Germany 
undefended, and thrown Saxony into 
the arms of France: on Prussia there- 
fore the main burden of the present 
war should lie. Nor were the sons of 
Frederick asleep; the good people in 
Berlin followed the example of D’ 
Yorck, in his famous convention of neu- 
trality with the Russians, and declared 
war on the faith of their patriotic im- 
pulses, without waiting for a formal pro- 
clamation from the throne ; witness the 
following letter. We cannot interpret 
the initials Von B.—F. is Forster. 


Von B. to F., in Dresden. 
“ Berlin, 22d Feb, 1813. 
** We have had brisk doings here 
these last two days ; and that I have 
been in the midst of the bustle, you, 
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who know me, may well guess. Cos. 
sacks had been drifting in the neigh- 
bourhood for some time; they passed 
the Oder at Frankfort, and General 
Tschernicheff, who is a young, enter- 
prising fellow, was easily persuaded 
by some of our friends to pay our good 
city a visit. The day before yester- 
day, he came. Only conceive! these 
fearless Cossacks—not above fifty in 
number at first—gallop in at several 
gates, and, without allowing them- 
selves to be in any wise disconcerted 
by the French guard, proceed straight 
to the Alexanders Platz. There they 
divide; one part rides to the Schloss 
Platz, and another tramps on, helter- 


skelter, and wanders so far out of the 


way as the Dénhofs Platz. Mean- 
while, the French had planted the 
palace-bridge (Schloss-Briicke) and 
the sluice-bridge with cannons ; the 
alarm sounded, and light Wiirtemberg 
cavalry followed the Russians. Had 
the matter not been so ramblingly gone 
about, the whole of the French head- 
quarters might have been taken pri- 
soners. ‘Tschernicheff possibly reck- 
oned on an insurrection of the citizens; 
and certainly there is no want of will. 
I myself was witness to a scene that 
may show the Gauls plainly enough 
what they have to expect from the 
good Berlin biirger, if they don't 
make themselves out of the dust, 
quanta maxima possunt celeritate. As1 
was looking out of my window, a 
number of volunteers in Jager uni- 
form passed ; I pulled on my green 
jacket, belted on my hunting-knife, 
and joined the march. The streets 
were swarming with men; in the dis- 
tance we heard cannon and musket- 


shot; we went on to the Schloss Platz. - 


There we were immediately encoun- 
tered by another crowd, coming in an 
opposite direction ; with them a num- 
ber of wounded biirgers. A shout was 
raised—‘ Wieder mit den Hunden! down 
with the dogs! they shoot at the biir- 
ger!’ I looked up the Broad Street, and 
immediately perceived a troop of arti- 
sans debouching before us. A lusty 
fellow of a blacksmith headed them. 
He brandished a large hammer, and 
cried out—* Follow me! we will spike 
the guns for them!’ and accordingly 
we all proceeded to the Langenbricke, 
where two cannons were standing. 
Our brave Charles Martel now made 
short work of it. Two strokes, one to 
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the right and another to the left, and 
two French cannoniers lay on_ the 
ground—the others fled. He then 
took two large spike-nails from his 
apron, and drove them into the touch- 
hole of the cannon. Meanwhile, a 
reinforcement was observed coming 
up from the other end of the bridge. 
‘These lads I will keep at bay till 
you get out of the way,’ bawled our 
hammerman ; and, like another Cocles, 
planted himself to dispute the passage 
of the bridge. Several Frenchmen 
fell by his blows ; he was then levelled 
by ten bayonets. But this success of 
the French was only momentary—we 
speedily regained our ground, and 
bore home the corpse of our valorous 
smith, in melancholy triumph, to the 
Reitbahn, in the Broad Street. I re- 
ceived a wound in the foot, whether 
from friend or foe I cannot say ; with 
the assistance of two wood-splitters, I 
dragged myself home, and here I am 
to-day a prisoner. At the Sluice- 
bridge they were no less busy ; bar- 
rels of gunpowder were precipitated 
into the Spree. Several Cossacks 
were killed. Tschernicheff himself 
was not within the gates. Two Ger- 


man patriots—a merchant, Briisch, 
and a young poet, Blomberg, were the 
ringleaders. Blomberg was struck by 


a hostile ball—the first Prussian, I be- 
lieve, who has died the blessed death 
for fatherland. Be such a death the 
ambition of us all! As soon as my 
foot allows me, I goto Breslau. There 
we will meet. I intend to join Liit- 
zow’s corps. If you are writing to 
Korner, in Vienna, conjure him, for 
the love of God, not to cheat Ger- 
many of his services at such a moment. 
His old trusty brothers, and faithful 
comrades, all expect to join Liitzow. 
We have sent to rouse all the Lands. 
mannschaften in Halle, Gottingen, and 
Heidelberg: Leipzig, Jena, and Tii- 
bingen, fall to your share. Already 
many students have passed through 
this from Rostock. Jahn and Arndt 
are both at work in organizing the 
Black Jager; and it is our intention, 
as soon as possible, to take a race 
over the Elbe, and organize the popu- 
lar insurrection in the Hartz and in 
Westphalia.” 

In reading this letter, we must bear 
in mind that the King of Prussia had 
left Berlin for Breslau in the month 
of January ; three weeks after Yorck’s 
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convention of the 30th December. 
For this remove there could be no 
motive but one, to keep himself out 
of the reach of French influence in the 
preparations for the war. Berlin was 
not finally evacuated by the French 
till the night of the 3d March. The 
following letter, from the same cor- 
respondent, to Forster, announces the 
important event :— 


*¢ Berlin, March 1813, 

*¢ Now at last—praise be to God! 
—we are rid of the French alto- 
ae. ee eee 
first visit we had from the Cos- 
sacks, however Marshal Gouvion St 
Cyr might speak, the French saw 
plainly that the hour had struck when 
they must quit Berlin—for ever. First 
came the general stir among the vo- 
lunteers ; then, certain persons in 
Berlin, calling themselves NaTionaL 
ReprEsENTATIVES, (think -of that!) 
placarded every street-corner with all 
sorts of patriotic addresses ; and more 
formidable than that was the order of 
the king, that all classes should wear 
the national cockade. After this, it 
was impossible for the Frenchman to 
remain blind. A few Cossacks, drift- 
ing lightly about, might scarcely cost 
him a thought; but he was old enough 


- to remember the days of the Revolu- 


tion, and to know the magic might of 
the tricolor. No sooner was the king’s 
proclamation on this matter known, 
than every man straightway hasten- 
ed to clap his ** heart”’ on his breast; 
the next day not a single person was 
seen on the street without the national 
symbol. I know now what a symbolis 
better than Creuzer or Schelling could 
tell me. That such magic should be 
exercised by a thing so simple!—two 
stripes of riband, black and white, no 
gaudy colours, the resignation of self- 
devotion, rather than triumphal boast- 
ing, the ‘ negation of seeming,’ (nega- 
tion des scheins,) as our Fichte is said 
to have expressed it. And yet what a 
significancy in these two stripes! Fa- 
therland, war, death, and life; nation- 
ality, honour, freedom, and equality in 
the noblest sense of the much-abused 
phrase! This, the French gentlemen 
could not be dull to remark: they have 
a suspicion that black and white may 
be as portentous signs from Germany, 
as blue, red, and white have been from 
France. Our colours, indeed, are not 
3B 
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flaunting ; but the white shall express 
the purity of our cause ; the black our 
mourning for fatherland, and the 
stern determination that it shall be 
avenged. We shall add red when we 
return triumphant from the combat ; 
for out of blood and death, freedom 
and life shall grow.” 

On the 17th of the same month, 
war was declared by the King of Prus- 
sia. - * HonouRABLE PEACE OR GLORI- 
‘OUS DESTRUCTION” was the watchword. 
Never was war more serious, more 
pure, more noble, more holy. It was 
literally a religion : 


*¢ Das Heitiéste schitzen wit mit dem 
Schwerdte,” 


as K6rner sings. Philosophers, poets, 
preachers, were all soldiers. That 
phrase of Fichte—‘ the negation of 
seeming,” is admirably expressive, not 
only of the substantial character of 
German. patriotism at the time, bat of 
the solidity of German character gen- 
erally, as contrasted with the vain 
theatricality of the French. Hear 
how seriously Schleiermacher handles 
it! Heis writing to a friend in Frank- 
fort, and gives him a long extract 
from a sermon preached at Berlin, on 
the text Jeremiah xviii. 7—10.* We 
are sorry that we can only afford room 
for a very short extract ; full of inter- 
est, however, because full of truth :— 


“Fr. Scuterermacner to S. in 
Franhkfort-on-the- Maine. 


*¢ Berlin, 30th March 1813. 

“ By how much the purer and more 
righteous our cause is before God, so 
much the more must we be concerned 
to maintain this purity ; onee already 
our arrogance was our ruin, gnd thus 
it appears to me, in my capacity of a 
‘minister of the gospel, to be peculiarly 
my duty on the present occasion ur- 
gently to warn against vain boasting, 
and to take care that this great work 
be not commericed without public con- 
fession of our past errors and merited 
castigation. 
on this head from my sermon :—‘ In 
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order to have a clear idea of what js 
the main concern in the present 
change of our political condition, we 
must recur to a more ancient, but to 
most of us well-known age. - After a 
period of deep prostration, and the 
fearful devastation of a thirty years’ 
war, the continued exertion of wise 
and energetic rulers, a succession of 
fortunate wars, but principally an 
active spirit of self-improvement and 
advancement in the masses, had made 
us a people and a kingdom of whom 
the whole world could plainly see 
that the Lord would build it up, and 
plant it, and do it good. It was a 
sudden elevation, visible even to the 
vulgar eyes, that are not exercised to 
discern the gradual growth of great 
peoples. But by degrees, and while 
we still seemed to hold the same lofty 
position, we glided downwards, and 
then fell as suddenly as we had risen: 
for we began to be puffed up witha 
vain conceit of our importance, and 
to depend rather upon the fear with 
which we imagined our new name 
would strike others, than upon good 
works, well-pleasing to God. The 
charm of ancient reputation was to 
compensate the want of present acti- 
vity. DrsHonest Gain enlarged our 
territory in a manner where advantage 
Was more apparent than real: we 
gained subjects, not brethren. And 
while other states fought in repeat- 
ed wars, mainly, or at least party. 
for the high good of national inde. 
pendence, the aim of our present 
struggle, we slept upon our oars, and 
thought, by mere quiet and inaction, 
to become always greater and mote 
dreaded. Thus arrogance and vait- 
glory were followed’ by a timid and 
retiring prudence; and we were still, 
in another sense, the man that puts 
his trust in man; for whoso flatters 
or fears his fellow puts his trust in 
man. With our fame, our feeling of 
honour dwindled into a mere shadow; 
and more, and ever more, our hearts 
backslided from the Lord. In an arti- 
ficial state of blown-up well-being the 
ancient virtues were altogether lost ; 





“* © At what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to 
pluck up, and to pull down, and to destroy it; if that nation against whom I have pro- 
nounced turn from their evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to do unto them. 
And at what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to 
build and to plant it; if it do evil in my sight, that it obey not my voice, then 1 will 
repent of the good wherewith I said I would benefit them.” : 
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a flood of vanity and extravagance de- 
solated the works of many laborious 
years ; and, though the voice of the 
Lord might be heard loudly enough 
exhorting usto repentance, we gave no 
ear, but did evil inhis eyes; and there- 
fore the Lord repented of the good 
that he had purposed to do unto us. 
And lo! at the moment when we ap- 
peared before the world to be stand- 
ing forward in our ancient strength, 
but when the most of us were blinded 
and stupified to an inconceivable pitch ; 
suddenly the Lord spoke against us, as 
against a people whom he would root 
out, and break in pieces, and utterly 
destroy. Then came that heavy 
crushing blow. We fell as'a thing 
struck by lightning; and the peace 
which followed goaded our ribs and 
gored our entrails more painfully than 
the wars.””” 


This is admirable: the fame of the 
great Elector and the great Frederick, 
the shame of Frederick William II. by 
the peace of Basle, the partition of 
Poland, the base policy of Haugwitz 
in 1805, the battle of Jena, and the 
peace of Tilsit, are all brought to 
bear their array of invincible memo- 
ries against the great oppressor. The 
Vendée might have taught Napoleon 
what a fearful war it is of which the 
declaration is issued from the pulpit. 
But it was not the pulpit only ; theuni- 
versity cathedree and the gymnasial 
benches suddenly became armed ; 
even grey metaphysics clothed itself 
in flesh and blood; the I and the 
non-I, and the categorical imperative, 
were marching against Napoleon. 
The following letter from a disciple 
of Fichte is most characteristic :— 


“Scu...2z to F. in Dresden. 
** Berlin, 20th Feb, 1813, 
{‘1?—.or non-I ?—that is now the question !’] 


“Dear F.—When I visited you 
last year in D., it was impossible 
that we could find a common ground 
of agreement. You, like myself, 
fond the realities of life despi- 
table; you threw yourself accor- 
tingly into the arms of nature, 
ind held converse with the ideal of 
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art. 1, on the other hand, would hear 
nothing either of nature or art: the 
sensuous in any shape would not sa- 
tisfy me; my home was a transcens 
dental world of idealism, where—iet 
the whole ¢his side of things perish— 
I knew my I yonder safe. But in 
our days science seems to have arrived 
at a great turning-point : the ideal 
longs for the real; nay, marches con- 
fidently out to conquer the real. For, 
however you choose to vary and deck 
out the phrases, fatherland—king—pa- 
triotism—volunteers—the alone com- 
manding power in the present epoch 
is the J, which comes forth out of its 
self-retirement into actual existence, 
that it may be fully conscious of itself, 
What omnipotence belongs to the I, 
the French ruler has sufficiently shown. 
He is substantially nothing other than 
the INCARNATION OF THE I WILLING IT- 
SELF, (die incarnation des Ichs welches 
sich selbst will.) What have all coali+ 
tions, England and Austria, Prussia 
and Russia, been able to effect against 
him? Neither with cannons nor with. 
bayonets—neither with English gui- 
neas nor Vienna paper—was this spirit 
to be exorcised. Now, however, wé 
have found the formula: against the 
I WHICH WILLs ITsELF stands forth im 
our Fichte, the ] wHicH KNOWS ITSELF} 
and it will be said of Napoleon as 
Luther said of the Pope—‘ Fin wort. 
lein kann thn filien’—a single little 
word can strike him dead. Since the 
hour that philosophy declared against 
Napoleon, his doom has been sealed. 
The all-important point in thestruggie 
is, that we should know our adversary. 
Fichte has seen through this man, and 
brought others to see. Napoleon is now 
no name to startle, no glare to dazzte. 
He has become a living fact in the 
consciousness of all Germans ; and the 
I that knows itself can wield a sword 
with certainty in every blow.” 


We shall now hear the noblest voice 
of inspiration in the war from Theo« 
dore Kérner. His story is well known. 


‘Some passages in the following letter 


may be already familiar to the E 
lish reader; but no sketch of the 
Liberation war would be satisfactory 
without Kérner.* 





. 
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* See Korner’s life by Tiedge, in the Lyre and Sword, by W. B. Chorley. London; 
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«¢ Turopore to his Father. 
*¢ Vienna, 10th March 1813. 

« Dearest Farner—lI write you 
on the present occasion, to explain to 
you the resolution I have come to on 
a matter of importance. I am sure 
my news, on this subject, will neither 
surprise nor hurt you. Some time 
ago, | gave you a hint of the inten- 
tions which have now ripened to the 
perfect deed. Germany is up: the 
Prussian eagle awakens in all hearts 
the great hope of a German, at least 
North German freedom. My muse 
sighs for her fatherland—let me be 
her worthy disciple. Yes, dearest 
father, 1 have made up my mind to be 
a soldier; I am ready to cast away 
the gifts that fortune has showered 
upon me here, to win myself a father- 
land, were it with my blood. Call it 
not wildness, recklessness, - levity ! 
Two years ago, I might have allowed 
you to call it so; but now, that I 
have really experienced what bliss can 
come to sojourners on this earth, now 
that all the stars of happiness smile 
upon mein united radiance, now I know 
that the feeling which animates me is a 
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life scenes are acting, in good earnest, 
sufficient to occupy to the full all the peate 
activity of all the manhood of Ger. swore 
many? I know you will suffer not g hymn 
little pain on my account—my mother made 
will weep! God help her! J cannot, cerent 
They that love me, should know me ed by 
—and, in this step at least, you, fa. greg 
ther, will never have cause to say that freed 
I have done any thing unworthy of the sc 
you. Thy Theodore.” light 
We subjoin another interesting let. This 
ter from the young poet-soldier. He the m 
is now at Jauer in Silesia, in that very went | 
district where Bliicher a few months the le 
afterwards gained the brilliant victory I kno 
of the Katzbach. War has just been on wl 
declared. writte 
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«; TuroporE, fo Frau von P. in 
Vienna.* 

. «* Jauer, 50th March 1813, 

« This very minute we have re- 
ceived orders to hold ourselves in 
readiness to meet the army within 
eight days. The French have thrown 
themselves with a strong force into 
Dresden, and seem determined to de- 
fend it, and are said to have their ad- 














worthy and a noble feeling ; now the vanced posts as far as Bautzen. We separa 
motive which actuates me can only be_ will advance in all haste; and I look dear uy 
the mighty conviction that no offer- on it as no small kindness of fortune the gle 
ing is too great for the freedom of a towards me, that I shall either lend a ness 0 
whole people. Perhaps your heart useful hand in freeing the holy soil of heal tk 
will bribe you to say—Theodore has my native land from the invader, or love hi 
been sent here for nobler ends; on a give up my life, as a German ought 
less dangerous field he could have ef- to do, before the walls of the city that The 
fected more solid and lasting good: gave me birth. As God will, -I am flatters 
he owes humanity too much to throw prepared. A great, glorious hour | acquiri 
his life away in a fit of uncalled-for lived on Saturday. We marched in out of 
heroism. But, father, my conviction parade from Zobten to Rogau, a Lu- enemy 
is, that for a voluntary death to save theran village, where the church, with they hi 
country and character, none are too great simplicity but also with great battles, 
good’; many, belike, are too bad. If taste, had been decorated for the eon- necess¢ 
God, in his goodness, has bestowed vention of the volunteers. After his hee 
on me more than the average share of singing a hymn of my composing, the which 
intellectual gifts, when isthe moment clergyman of the parish delivered an on the 
that I shall be able to apply these gifts address full of manly vigour and pub- battle « 
more beneficially than now? Agreat lic enthusiasm. Not an eye was dry. the Fre 
age demands great hearts; andif I After the service, he pronounced the howeve 
feel in my breast the strength tostand oath before us for the cause of hu- event | 
forward as a rock amid this flood of manity, of fatherland, of religion; to Culm, 
popular waves, it is a hint from God spare neither substance nor soul; to the st: 
that it is my duty so tostandforward. conquer or die for the right. We tism by 
Shall I sit tamely at home, and lilt swore. He then fell upon his knees, were st 
dastard odes to the triumphant march and besought God for a blessing on 
of my brothers? Shall I write farces his champions. By the Almighty 
to tickle the idle wits of the Viennese one! it was a moment, when in every * Th 
loungers, when on the great theatreof breast the consecration of death prig, fir 
self-imp 
honest f 
* Caroline von Pickler, the novelist, we suppose. 
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darted flame, 
beat heroism. 

peated by all, and sworn on the 
swords of the officers, a Luther’s 
hymn, ‘ Eine feste burg ist unser Gott,’ 
made the conclusion of the solemn 
ceremony ; and the whole was crown- 
ed by a thundering vivat from the con- 
gregation of champions for German 
freedom, while every blade leapt from 
the scabbard, and gleams of warlike 
light shone through the sanctuary. 
This hour of worship was so much 
the more impressive, that most of us 
went out with the conviction it was 
the last time we should ever meet. 
I know one or two faces in our train, 
on which I can see it quite visibly 
written that they will be among the 
first whom the angel of death shall 
devour. ‘Truly, there is nothing in 
this life equal to the clear distinct 
feeling of freedom, which in the mo- 
ment of danger, with a smiling confi- 
dence, takes its abode in the heart of 
the cool determined soldier. No death 
is so mild as that beneath the balls of 
the enemy ; for that which is wont to 
give the keenest sting to the heart of 
the departing mortal—the thought of 
separation from all that he holds most 
dear upon earth—loses its bitterness in 
the glorious persuasion, that the holi- 
ness of his fall will act as balm to 
heal the wounded hearts of those that 
love him.” 


when every heart 


The prospect with which Korner 
flatters himself in this letter, that of 
acquiring laurels in driving the French 
out of Dresden, was not realized. The 
enemy quitted Dresden as hastily as 
they had done Berlin. Two bloody 
battles, Liitzen and Bautzen, were 
necessary, before Napoleon could fix 
his headquarters there; the struggle 
which K6rner anticipated took place, 
on the 26th of August, at the famous 


-battle of Dresden, the last victory of 


the French in Germany ; a mere flash, 
however, and utterly worthless, as the 
event proved, in the face of Katzbach, 
Culm, Grossbeeren, Dennewitz, and 
the strong body of Prussian patrio- 
tism by which these glorious victories 
were supported. 
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The oath solemnly re- 


757 
In the following letter, Forster 
describes the entry of the Prussians 


‘and Russians into Dresden, and in- 


dulges in a few severe remarks on 
the French policy of the King of 
Saxony :— 


** 28th March. 

** Hoch lebe Borussia !—The Bran- 
denburger hussars, Bliicher’s van- 
guard, have just entered. The Cos- 
sacks are honest fellows ; but give me 
a German and a fellow-countryman to 
ring a glass with! The French have 
now evacuated the old town also; the 
Russians have passed at two points, 
at Meissen below and Schandau above, 


threatening to cut off their retreat. - 


Your gallant old Biiicher speaks, in 
faith, a different language from what 
our ancient perruques here drivel. He 
has put forth an address to the Saxons, 
which stands on the corner of every 
street; and the people read it with 
great interest, from the fiery youths to 
the cautious old Philistines,* who 
shake their wise heads and go home. 
Had we only a great character here, 
a Schill, or a Yorck, to put himself at 
the head of the troops! I still have 
hope in ‘Thielmann: he has been 
made commandant of Torgau, and 
has, as I hear, refused, even at the 
king’s command, to admit a single 
Frenchman into the fortress. Sax- 
ony at the present moment can 
turn the balance of Europe. We 
have four millions of inhabitants; let 
100,000, or only 50,000 of these be 
put under arms; our brethren in 
Franconia, Hessia, Westphalia, are 
ready to join us ; we should possess the 
Fichtelgebirg, the Thuringer forest, 
the Spessart, andthe Hartz. Napoleon 
would find no other way open but 
through the Teutoburger forest, and 
there should the French tyranny—as 
erst the Roman—be annihilated. But 
good words, mere words, will do nothing 
here. Alexander should declare to 
the king without ceremony—‘ appear 
in Dresden within eight days, or give 
up all hopes of calling your land and 
throne yours any longer!’ This were 
the time for the Ernestine line to bring 
forward its claims ; Protestant Saxony 





* This students’ phrase, which has now got into general currency, means pedant, 
prig, finical, methodistical; every thing narrow, small, stay-laced, screwed, formal, 
self-important. Every person is a Philistine that is not a good, hearty, substantial, 


honest fellow, 
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would welcome the Duke of Weimar 
with enthusiasm.” 

In these words we find the germ of 
that policy which taught the diploma- 
tists at Vienna, in 1816, to cut Saxony 
in two, and give one-half to Prussia. 
Various opinions have been expressed 
with regard to the justice of this pro- 
ceeding. We, for our part, think 
that the King of Saxony suffered only 
what he deserved ; we think, however, 
also with many Germans, that the 
appropriation, or spoliation, having 

n once resolyed on, it would have 
been better, both for Saxony and 
Prassia, and for the whole of Germany, 
that it had been done thoroughly ; and 
it is a matter of historical fact, that 
Lord Castlereagh had agreed to trans- 
fer the whole of Saxony to Prussia, 
when the jealousy of France and the 
intriguing spirit of Talleyrand inter- 
fered. What evils the conduct of the 
King of Saxony produced, Hamburgh 
alone is sufficient witness, Not the 
Allies, but the timid policy of the 
Saxon court, was to blame for the mi- 
series that the good Hansestadt suf- 
fered, subjected a second time to the 
tender mercies of Davoust. The fol- 
lowing letter contains a very animated 

icture of the entry of the Cossacks 
into Hamburgh—all joy and bright- 
ness, like some scenes from the French 
Revolution—to be changed, how soon, 
into utter darkness ! 


“«W.toR. 


«* Hamburgh, 19th March 1813. 


*“ Hamburgh, the ancient, noble, 
free Hanse-town, has cast out the in- 
vader. The French eagles, which 
Napoleen planted here when he pro- 
nounced Hamburgh the fifth imperial 
eity, have yielded to the old town 
arms. Yesterday we had a proces- 
sion into the town, of which the me- 
mory lives in me to this day like a 
sort of intoxication. Nevertheless, I 
will collect myself as much as I can, 
and give you a plain account of our 
doings. The entry of the Russians 
into Berlin—the universal uprising of 
the Prussian nation—the declaration 
of Sweden in favour of the good cause, 
and the appearance of an English fleet, 
were motives enough to induce the 
French authorities to leave the city ; 
this they did on the 12th, and in such 
haste, that they left ‘six cannons on 
this side of the Elbe to fall into the 
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hands of our Cossacks. To a deputa. 
tion from the city of Hamburgh, which 
arrived on the 16th at our headquar. 
ters, Colomel Tettenborn declared that 
he could enter into no negotiation ex- 
cept with the legitimate authorities of 
the city. When the deputies returned 
with this answer, the municipality that 
had been nominated by Napoleon 
immediately resigned their offices, and 
the ancient senate was restored. Yes. 
terday, at noon, we made our public 
entry into the town ; and I am confi- 
dent that in no throng of battle shall 
I ever come into greater danger than 
I was here amid the flood of friendly 
salutations. Sapperment! The Ham. 
burghers squeeze the hand in a fashion 
that I shall not forget to my dying 
day! Since Hamburgh was a town 
with walls, never has such joy been; 
they who would understand such ex- 


ultation, must have themselves felt the . 


yoke under which they had so long 
groaned. A company of thirty. bur- 
ghers had come out on horseback to 
meet the Russians, and lead them tri- 
umphantly into the city. As we came 
nearer the city the convoy increased, 
and a vast crowd preceded the column 
with loud halloo and hurrah, We 
soon came to a side-road by which the 
Russians were to enter the city. At 
the junction of the two roads the 
Bargher guard was drawn up on horse- 
back, and placed duly at the head of 
the column; a little further on the 
Guild of Shooters joined the troop, 
and led on the procession. About 
half a mile from the city, we were met 
by the whole citizens in a body, who 
filled all the side-roads, bypaths, 
fields, and gardens round about; a 
continuous hurrah accompanied our 
progress, while the Cossacks sang their 
merry national airs. At a short dis- 
tance from the gate, a deputation de- 
livered to the colonel the keys of the 
city. At the gate stood thirty maid~ 
ens clothed in white, and crowned our 
commander with wreaths. Instantly 
shouts of joyful acelamation and ap- 
plause bellowed from the mighty mul- 
titude ; and the enthusiasm, great be- 
fore, rose now to a pitch that earried 
every thing, as by the force of magic, 
along with it. Vivat Alexander! vi- 
vat Frederic William! our deliverers! 
our saviours! Long live the Rus- 
sians! long live the Prussians! Old 
England for ever! Long live Ham- 
burgh! Hurrah, and again hurrah! 


(Deo. 
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shouted thousands and thousands of 
voices, till the air trembled with joy. 
From every window handkerchiefs 
were waving numberless; the guilds 
and corporations displayed their glit- 
tering banners; hats with green 
branches were elevated on long poles, 
or on the points of swords, or were 
thrown into the air with shouts of 


joy. All the bells sounded, and 


from every quarter guns and mus- 
kets thundered the friendly salute; 
and hurrah again, and vivat, from a 
thousand and a thousand voices. From 
every side the people crowded around 
us, and dressed the horses of the offi- 
cers who led the procession with 
green boughs, and the ladies threw 
flowers and wreaths from every bal- 
cony. Many I saw weeping for joy ; 
friends and strangers embraced, and 
wished each other joy to have lived 
and seen suchaday. To have lived 
and seen this, is indeed enough to in. 
spire the most sceptical with faith in 
fatherland. What, has not all been 
done to annihilate our German na- 
tionality ? and, alas! we must con- 
fess it—did we not advance _half- 
way to meet the French, adopting 
with pure eagerness their fashions, 
their follies, and their flattering arts, 
so that their own tyrant found us half 
tamed to his yoke, and seemed to place 
his iron foot only where a footstool 
was already placed for him? But, God 
be praised! there flows yet sound blood 
in German veins; we recover our re- 
collection and our self-esteem; and 
the German name will yet come to 
honour in the history of the world.”* 
Wereturn to Dresden. The follow- 
ing letter exhibits Marshal Bliicher 
announcing himself to the Saxons in 
the character of a liberator from the 
censorship of the press. Literally 
the spy-system of Napoleon was so 
terrible and so severely felt through 
all Germany, that even military Prussia 
could stand forward against him with 
something like the front of free-mouth- 
ed Britain. In the Congress of Vi- 
enna also, something was said about 
freedom of the press in Germany ; and 
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there is a vague clause to the same 
effect in the act of confederation ; but 
these words have not yet become 
deeds. 


“ F. to TaEopore. 
* Dresden, 1st April 1813, 

Just this minute am I come from 
General Bliicher; and I give my 
counsel to every one who wishes to 
do any thing substantial here, to apply 
to this old hack-blade (haudegen ;) 
a more noble nature was never in- 
carnated in the shape of a Prussian 
hussar. I know you will laugh at the 
important business [ transacted with 
the Prussian generalissimo; but I 
must tell my tale :—I had written 
about a dozen other song's in the same 
burschikose tone as that which I sent 
you;+ but though Davoust was off 
and away, and the Cossacks held both 
the old and new town, the small 
anxiety of the censorship refused the 
necessary imprimatur. In this need, 
what could be more opportune for me 
than the proclamation of General Blii- 
cher, in which he expressly announces 
to the Saxons the return of the FREE- 
DOM OF THE PRESS. Accordingly, as 
soon as he arrived here in person, I 
took the liberty to send him my MS., 
requesting his sanction to put it to 
press; and, of course, not forgetting 
to appeal to the terms of his own pro- 
clamation. The next morning I re- 
ceived my MS. with the following 
answer :— 

«©¢ Among the many signs of true 
German feeling which I have met 
with since I entered Saxony, I prize 
none more highly than the confidence 
you, respected sir, have shown in me, 
by your yesterday’s request in the 
matter of the war-songs. I not only 
authorize, but order these composi- 
tions to be printed. The present note 
shall serve as a warrant to the 
printers. ; 
‘ BLicner.’ 

“ An érderly jager brought me this 
note, and imagine my astonishment 
when I recognized under the militar 
costume our old friend B——r, the 





* The Hamburgh episode is well sketched in “‘ The Year of Liberation. London: 
Duncan, 1832.”—A graphic and vigorous work, attributed to Dr Croly. : 
+ Some of Forster's songs will be found.in most of the common collections of pa- 
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Candidatus Theologie with whom we 
had so many excursions among the 
hills! From him I learned enough to 
encourage me to proceed immediately 
to Bliicher’s quarters, and return 
thanks personally for his attention. 
I found the old gentleman at break- 
fast, assisting his digestion by receiv- 
ing various reports. Among so many 
brilliant hussars and jagers I looked 
very blank. When I was presented 
to him, and had thanked him formally, 
he laid his hand with great friendliness 
on my shoulder. ‘ Nur immer mun- 
ter, drauf los gesangen !’—‘ Be always 
hearty, and ever have a song ready,’ 
he said: ‘it scatters fire among the peo- 
ple—this is a time when all sleepers 
must be roused, this man with a song, 
that man with a sword.’ ‘ Your ex- 
cellency does not imagine,’ I replied, 
‘that I have not an arm as well as a 
threat. I am waiting for Lutzow’s 
corps, which I intend to join.’ ‘So 
much the better,’ cried he ; ‘ we may 
hebnob it (austossen) immediately 
as full brothers.’ And with that he 
forced me to drink good fellowship 
with him. A better omen to com- 
mence my campaign with I could not 
have desired. 

« After this, I went to Arnold’s 
printing establishment, and the songs 
will be out to-morrow. 

**The king’s address has had a 
wonderful effect here. He appeals to 
all Germany ; and every where he will 
find the public heart reiterate to his 
call. Soon to meet again, 


« Thine, 
‘ “F. F, 
** From to-day a Royal Prussian 
Volunteer.” 


The next letter is on the march; 
and, as a lucky omen on such fateful 
expedition, Forster rejoices to en- 
counter—GoETHE. 


“« F, to his Sister in A. 


** Bivouack near Merseburg, 
20th April 1813. 


«* Dear SisteEr—The 11th April, 
the birth-day of our dear father, was 
the day of my march out of Dresden. 
Oh, it is a noble life this soldier's life! I 
cannot conceive how any man can allow 
himself to be shut in behind the desk 
and behind the stove, in civil fashion ! 
What [knew only as poetry, or as past, 
whose return was impossible, I now 
experience as real present truth; I 
feel myself transported into the time 


Bs. 


[Dee 


of the crusades ; I know that faith in 


fatherland also is a religion. And 
what an inward transformation of 
the whole man, has this crusade for 
freedom and fatherland not worked in 
all! You would scarcely know them 
again, these old renowners of Jena 
and Halle, who formerly knew no 
more glorious boast than to drink out 
so and so many mugs of beer, to 
scratch their cheeks in so and so many 
boyish duels, and so and so many 
times to have smashed the. rector’s 
windows. They stand now proper 
men, in rank and file, obedient to 
wise command ; and our whole exist- 
ence has received a practical consecra- 
tion, of which formerly we had no con- 
ception ; with all this we are merry 
enough—mad ifyou will, attimes. We 
sing our old Burschen songs, ‘ auf der 
goldenen Fretheit wohl!’ as before, but 
the Landesvater, and the sword laden 
with caps, have now a meaning altoge- 
ther different from what they had be. 
side the famous tun of Heidelberg, or 
at the election of a magister bibendi at 
Lichtenhain. 

«‘ What was my joy, you may guess, 
in meeting Theodore again!—The 
leave-taking from his parents, from 
his sister, and yet more from his be- 
loved bride, was hard. Verily, when 
one has made such offerings as these, 
one’s own bleeding heart can weigh 
but little in the scale. 

* On the day before the march, I 
sat an hour with him; his sister, a 
fond kind-hearted girl, was painting 
his portrait ; she is a scholar of the 
famous Graff, and paints excellently 
in oil. On a sudden, with a loud 
scream, she drops the brush, and falls 
into a convulsive fit of weeping. 
‘For God’s sake, what’s the matter ?’ 
cried the poet, and sprang towards 
her. She took her handkerchief, and, 
still weeping and trembling, pressed 
itto his brow. ¢ Here it is gushing,’ 
she said, sobbing. £1 saw it ;. you are 
wounded ; you bleed !’—and then by 
degrees recollecting herself, she said, 
* Alas, my sick fancy, my indeserib- 
able love for thee! As I was painting; 
and pictured you out to my thoughts 
more than to my eye, I lost all percep- 
tion of reality; I saw you wounded 
in battle ; with open eyes I dreamt!’ 
Theodore, with his ready cheerful 
humour, sought to turn off the evil 
omen. ‘ It is plain you are gifted with 
clairvoyance, dear sister. I deal in 
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the black art—get me a cup of coffee 
as black as you can make it, and paint 
on while I am sipping.” Emma went 
and brought the beverage ; and Theo- 
dore was inexhaustible in all sorts of 


" playful prophecies. 


«© Concerning my first march, I 
must give you a few incidents. I am 
one of a company which a venerable 
professor from Berlin, by name Mark~- 
wort, commands, not as captain, but 
as corporal; we are to choose our 
officers afterwards ourselves, when we 
have seen who is the man of most fire 
and firmness for the occasion. We 
marched, fifty men strong, as the 
avant-guard. Early in the morning, 
and as soon as we were clear of the 
city, we formed ourselves in a circle ; 
the old corporal in the centre pro- 
nounced a short prayer; and after 
that we sang the old church hymn— 
‘ Verzage nicht du hiuflein klein.’ 
A beautiful and impressive hymn, 
most appropriate for us, and remark- 
able no less for its historical than for 
its moral significancy ; for Gustavus 
Adolphus himself composed it, and 
his brave Swedes sang it on the morn- 
ing before the battle of Liitzen. Then, 
on the road, we sang all sorts of 


merry jiager-songs—the most po- 
pular is Fouque’s. 
* Frisch auf zum frohlichen Jagen, 
Es ist schon an der zeit.’ 
‘That Theodore is not behind- 
hand in supplying us with first-rate 


Some 
of mine also are received into the noble 
fellowship. Our first night’s quarters 
were at Meissen. A good shake-down 
of straw was prepared ; for, from this 
day forward, we are all bound to sleep 
no more ondown. ‘The sooner a sol- 
dier learns to ¢ endure hardness’ the 
better. With the dawn of day, the ja- 
ger-horns woke us ; and presently we 
stood all again in rank and file. Some, 
however, made very sour faces; and 
W. said to me, in all seriousness, ‘ That 
sounds very pretty, with God, king, 
and fatherland; but, without coffee, 
I don’t think we can make much way.’ 
Some of those who had had the good 
fortune to enjoy their comfortable cup 
before starting, hailed this remark with 
ahearty laugh; for my part I rejoice 
on the present occasion, that I am 
a slave neither of coffee-cups nor of 
cherry-stick. My father surely fore- 
saw that I should early be rejoiced to 
act the soldier. 

* We had just finished our morn- 
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ing hymn before the Gasthof, where 
our corporal was quartered, when I 
saw a man mounting into an extra 
post, whose features appeared familiar 
tome. Scarcely could I believe my 
eyes when I saw—Gorrue. As the 
friend of his son, and as a favourite 
beau of his dance-loving wife at balls, 
Ihad been often in his house ; but how 
he, who of all’men loves peace, should 
have got himself into the middle of 
our war hurly-burly, 1 know not how 
toexplain. I thought I must be mis- 
taken; the more that he had drawn 
the military cap far over his face, and 
had wrapped himself up in a Rus- 
sian generai’s cloak, with red collar : 
but when 1 saw his little secretary, 
friend John, mount the curricle after 
him, I was assured there could be no 
blunder ; so I made the important dis- 
covery straightway to my comrades. 
I then, assuming the air of an orderly 
officer, approached the carriage, and 
said—‘ 1 intimate to your Excellency 
that a division of the Royal Prussian 
Volunteers of the Black Jager, on their 
march to Leipzig, is drawn up before 
your quarters, and wishes to pay the 
honours to your Excellency.’ The 
corporal gave the word of command 
—present arms !—and I called ‘ Lone 
LIVE GOETHE, THE POET OF POETS!’ 
The whole company then joined with 
hurrah and horn. He touched his cap 
with the air of a general, and nodded 
kindly. A second time I approached 
him, aud said,—* Your incognito has 
proved no defence to your Excellency. 
The Black Jager have sharp eyes; 
and to encounter Goethe at the out- 
set,of our march, was too good anomen 
to be neglected. We crave your 
blessing on our arms.’ ‘ Right 
heartily,’ he replied. I gave him my 
rifle and hunting-knife: he laid his 
hand on it, and said—‘ March with 
Gop, and all good attend your stout 
German courage!’ With that we 
gave him another vivat ; he waved his 
hand and was gone. Where was he 
going ?”’ 

Where was Goethe going ?—to 
Carlsbad, of course, to drink dramly 
waters, and study stones and stratifi- 
cation. He had seen cannon-balls 
enough at Valmy in 1792. Our 
next letter is from the famous Arndt, 
the most popular among the popular 
singers of that stirring age. We have 
been induced to insert it, both as a 
characteristic of the writer, who still 
lives and writes, and as containing, in 
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a few lines, a very graphic sketch of 
the immortal Stein. This man, like 
Arndt himself and Bliicher, was a 
genuine son of the time, strong, vi- 
gorous, decided, and glowing with 
impatient fire. 


«© Ernest Maurice Aagnpt to his 
Brother, Freperitck Arnot, Bur- 
gomaster at Bergen, in Rigen. 

<¢ Dresden, 24th April 1813. 

«* Dear Brotner,—Here am I now 
for two weeks. My last from Kénigs- 
berg you will havereceived. We are 
now on the Elbe, in dear old Deutsch- 
land, in the full hurly-burly and quick 
march of the things that are, and shall 
be. Youknow by what aconcurrenceof 
circumstances I becameconnected with 
the minister Von Stein. I now belong 
to his diplomatico-military headquar- 
ters, so to speak, and we are billeted 
with the most worthy man in the town, 
the superior appeal councillor, Kér- 
ner, who has given us something much 
better than good lodgings—a gallant 
singer and soldier, in the person of 
his only son Theodore, fit for business 
when God begins to move powerfully 
in the great world. And where God 
moves, God’s diaconus also (the devil, 
as you used to say) begins his by-play. 
Your worthy brother is besieged by a 
whole flood of madness and folly in all 
shapes, rattling in upon us like very 
hail. What do they not expect from 
one of us ?—as if a sensible man had 
nothing to do in the world but execute 
nonsense as fast as idle brains can 
scheme it! And then my master—a 
singular old gentleman, not easily to 
be dealt with, I warrant you. Have 
lever painted him for your edifica- 
tion? He isa real spurting fire-head, 
a sort of esquire Luther, (ritter Lu- 
ther,) no unworthy twin-brother of the 
monk Luther; violent, abrupt, looking 
straight through things—a mighty 
heart, and a yet more mighty con- 
science for God and fatherland—one 
that will never take a prudent round- 
about, much less a sneaking back- 
road to a place; and for all the trea- 
sures of the world, will not budge 
one inch from the straight line of 
what is right; and yet it is but sel- 
dom that one can march straight up 
to a point. Now you may imagine, 
in these days, what a host of very 
zealous people we have got, who think 
they have a peculiar—each the most 
peculiar—voeation from Heaven, to 
forge the dislocated limbs of the age 


into propriety. A fiery man, like 
Stein, must be goaded into madness, 
oneshould think, by the multitudinosity 
of absurdities with which even the best 
men will besiege him. But it is amaz. 
ing how he has trained himself to 
patience. He saysquitecoolly—‘ Die 
hkanonen und trompeten werden das 
schon zurecht blasen,’ ‘ The cannons 
and trumpets will blow all that right 
soon ;’and [think heis right. But lam 
notsoeasily acquitted of my duties. All 
the dust and dirt and stench must first 
come through my hands, (no smell of 
powder can be half so bad.) Page 
upon page of written monstrosity | 
must wade through, and give a re- 
port ofto him. The greater part of 
these supererogations he then, after 
scanning them for a few minutes with 
his eyes, falls upon like an enraged 
lion, tears them into the smallest 
pieces, and scatters them about his 
chair. 

«And I, great and important per- 
sonage!—-what am I here? An indi» 
vidual tone in the world-trumpet con- 
cert—a single stone sticking by the 
ribs of the great mountain of the age. 
Ludicrous enough, that some fine gen- 
tlemen conceit themselves I have di- 
plomatic talent. Scarcely might I say 
that my master hasit. . . . 

«* Adieu! 

«EE. M. A. 
«* P.S.—The Lutzowers pass 
through every day—gallant youths ;— 
some, too, from our quarter; among 
others Ludwig Miihlenfels, our neigh- 
bour’s son. 

“* At this very moment, there is a 
loud trumpeting. I and the Korners 
rush to the window. Milaradowitch 
is riding through with ten thousand 
dragoons and cuirassiers. I keep busy 
at my old trade, sending out fiery dra- 
gons to the Rhine and to the Danube ; 
the south and West of Germany are 
still immovable—the fire must burn 
their nails a little more closely before 
they budge.” 

We are now on the eve of great 
actions. Neither party was willing 
to delay—a first decisive blow was of 
infinite importance to each; to Na- 
poleon, every thing; to the Allies, 
much. The battle of Liitzen was 
fought on the 2d May. It is not our 
design, on the present occasion, to at- 
tempt a sketch of the campaign, or 
philosophize, as a civilian may, on the 
tactics and results of the great and 
decisive series of combats that it con- 
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1840.) Reminiscences of the 
tains. Our aim has been, to show the 
spirit out of which the war arose ; and 
the reader will doubtless agree with 
us in thinking, that it- was a spirit 
which a few reverses in the field could 
never subdue. Notan army or armies 
stood now up against Napoleon, but a 
whole peorpLE. Hence the determined 
and unflinching resistance which every 
where met him: he gained two bat- 
tles, Liitzen and Bautzen, but he did 
not beat the enemy. At Liitzen, in 
the face of superior numbers, and 
fresh troops, the Allies kept their 
ground firmly, and maintained the 
field of battle all night, as Wellington 
would doubtless have done had Blii- 
cher not arrived, at Waterloo; at 
Bautzen, they were forced to yield 
the ground; but retreated in the best 
order, and with unbroken spirit. Both 
parties required rest after such bloody 
encounters; but Napoleon required 
the armistice more than the Allies, 

Our letters do not carry us farther 
than this first act, or two acts let us 
rather say, of the drama. Hostilities 
were remitted on the 4th June; but 
after that date, the French most 
shamefully attacked the troop of Black 
Jigers, as they were returning to 

Silesia, at Kitzig, near Zeitz, in Sax- 
ony; and in this encounter, Korner 
was severely wounded. Our collec- 
tion closes with a letter from Forster 
to the poet’s father, written on the 
_day after the affair :— 


«¢ F, to THEopore’s Father. 
“ 19th June 1813, 
“ Keep yourself easy: Theodore 


is safe. I owe my own safety to a 
Saxon officer, who has undertaken to 
bring these lines surely and speedily 
to you. 

‘“ A more shameful piece of treach- 
ery than Napoleon has perpetrated 
against us, is not to. be found in his 
whole history. The landwirth Hofer, 
the Duke d’Enghien, the bookseller 
Palm, the officers who accompanied 
Schill,—-all these were, at least, con- 
demned according to the forms of 
justice before they were delivered 
over to hishangmen. Against us he 
has let out the long leash of his 
bloodhounds, after his generals had 
given Major Lutzow their word of 
honour that no hostile movement 
should be made against us ; and, when 
we were lying quite defenceless, hesent 
five thousand against five hundred, and 
began to butcher us systematically. 
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‘* Never has the right of nations 
beer? more’ shamefully violated. 
Theodore was dispatched to parley 
with General Fournier. The gene- 
ral received him with the ery,— 
L'armistice pour tout le monde exeepté 
pour vous! and before Theodore 
could draw his sword, he had receiv- 
ed a heavy blow on the head.. We 
struck in with repeated blows, and 
cut out him and the major from the 
thickest ranks of the enemy. The 
Major was lying, having been torn 
from his horse, on the ground; a 
trusty uhlan gave him his horse, and 
we hastened on to save Theodore. It 
was already dark ; our little band was 
scattered ; but we had the advantage 
of a near wood to cover us, We 
bore Theodore off, bound for the 
moment, as we best could, Two 
woodcutters supplied us with some 
suits of boors’ clothes. Under this 
disguise we brought Theedore into 
the village of Gross. Zschocher, in the 
possession of the French. From this 
place I sent information to Dr 
Wendler, in Leipzig: and, danger- 
ous as the business was for this true 
German, he at once received the 
sufferer into his house: and there he 
is safe. Every preparation has been 
made to bring him to Carlsbad. 
With the assistance of the Saxon lieu- 
tenant, Von C——z, I am to enter 
the French camp to-morrow with a 
contribution of straw, disguised as a 
country lad; and as soon as I shall 
have reached the banks of the Elbe, I 
will swim over to our friends. 

_  Armistiee, therefore, be it; but 
no peace! For this shameful deed 
we must first have our revenge. 

ss Thine, acs 


And their revenge came. The 
fate of Napoleon, we agree with 
the Marquis of Londonderry, was 
s‘ decided entirely and irrevocably ” 
at Leipzic, — Should the German 
Pandora, among its many gifts, fur- 
nish us with any sketches of the 
progress and conclusion of the war, 
in any way equal in interest to 
these pictures of its grand rising, we 
shall not fail to do our duty in mak- 
ing the English reader aware of their 
existence. Were it only for the sake 
of variety, we imagine the veriest de- 
votee of fashionable fiction in three 
volumes will be ready to. receive, 
with hearty weleome, such glowing 
pages from the great book of reality. 
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A FEW HOURS AT HAMPTON COURT. 


How many, and those too who pro- 


fess to be lovers of art, speak of the 


cartoons, who have never seen them ; 
and yet they may be enjoyed at less 
trouble and cost than the greater part 
of the fooleries and buffooneries that 
are crowded with visiters! The South- 
ampton railroad and an omnibus will 
set you down at Hampton Court ina 
very short time. The difficulty is not 
to get there, but to return. There is 
so much to enjoy, that it must be left 
with reluctance. It is a noble thing 
to have Hampton Court open to the 
public—the palace—the gardens—and 
even the park—the pictures—to say 
nothing of the associations connected 
with it: its retirement from the noise 
and stir of the great hive—the “ fu- 
mum, et opes, strepitumque”—render 
ita scene of enchantment. It is likea 
palace from the romance of Ariosto, 
where all was to be had at a wish. 
If poor, you are made rich in a mo- 
ment ; for all is yourown. You walk 
through richest galleries and rooms 
furnished with the greatest treasures 
of the world, and are not asked a ques- 
tion. You feel the luxury ofa proprietor, 
without the burdens of the property. 
You are a prince, inasmuch as the de- 
tail of keeping up the establishment is 
kept out of your sight: you enjoy, 
without repining either at the cost or 
trouble. You know not how the walks 
are kept in order—but there they are. 
All you see ‘are your invited and well« 
behaved company ; you know that they 
are gratified ; you have no responsi- 
bility ; and, if the heart can be at ease 
from extraneous cares, you are sensible 
that none will meet you here. You 
are really “ monarch of all you sur- 
vey,” and “ your right there is none 
to dispute.” Hampton Court has thus 
its return of sunshine. Retributive 
justice makes recompense for all the 
wrongs that have been done. The be- 
neficent and magnificent spirit of Wol- 
sey now triumphs. The architecture 
is indeed mutilated ; but what remains 
is happy in containing treasures infi- 
nitely greater than those removed. If 
there were nothing here but the car- 
toons, Hampton Court might be con- 
sidered one of the richest palaces in 
the world. Poor Wolsey! The sour 
and the spiteful to any outward honour 


of Church, State, and the liberal arts, 
still rave at the name of the “ proud 
and pampered churchman,” and his 
ambition—fellows that have not the 
smallest conception of the ambition of 
such a mind as the cardinal’s. It 
would be worth dissecting: for it is 
a history of itself, of greater depth 
than most men can fathom. If it were 
a personal ambition, it enlarged his 
personality, drew within its compass a 
large society, with which it was iden. 
tified in every enjoyment, and for the 
loss of whose happiness it felt keenly, 
as in reality a part of its own. We 
give things names—and ill names too 
—and choose to call pride, that all 
may scoff at it, what in fact is in its 
nature too complicated to have a name. 
In Wolsey it was a compound of va- 
rious noble and excellent feelings, 
crowned with ability and power, and 
etilarged to a beneficence far out of 
sight of self, and ever alive to grand 
and immortal purposes. Wolsey had 
self-love—and who has not? True; 
but he loved himself, and prided him- 
self, and honoured himself, not out of 
low gratification, but as an idea of his 
own creation, quite set apart from the 
low and grovelling lust of praise, as an 
image of history even created by him- 
self, and to be maintained and support- 
ed throughout with the propriety, in 
all parts and movements, that a great 
dramatist would attach to his ideal 
character, the coinage of a genius that 
seeks something above the common 
world. Who will dare to say that 
Wolsey’s grandeur had but himself for 
its object? His great mind would 
have been weary in a week of sucha 
poor aim. He used magnificence as a 
means—and because he was of a mag- 
nificent nature, aud all the materials 
of his mind were magnificent—and he 
used them, ready ever to bring out 
magnificent conceptions. And the 
true greatness of his character was in 
this—that the kindliest affections still 
found their natural play in his heart; 
a heart that, had it been of common 
capacity only, must have been too full 
with the pride heaped upon it, to the 
suffocation of the better feelings. And 
what had he not to contend with? 
‘* Some are born to greatness, and 


some have it thrust upon them :” but, 
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when it is so thrust, can all bear the 
burden ? If it be answered, nor did 
Wolsey—we deny it. He bore it well ; 
and to his historical character great- 
ness ever did, does, and will attach 
itself, as an essential quality, and 
spread, moreover, some of its super- 
abundant brightness over England’s, 
and even the world’s honour, begot- 
ten and cherished by him while he 
lived; and, now that he is dead, the 
greater through him. But Wolsey 
raised himself. He could not but rise: 
his abilities were rare. And how hard 
is it to cast off the weeds of early ha- 
bits, of low station and poverty, and 
to assume of one’s own will, and wear 
well too, and as if born to it, the splen- 
dour of the highest dignity! To fit 
the mind to every situation, and as re- 
mote as possible from that in which it 
originally grew, is the acquirement of 
a master spirit—and this had Wolsey. 
Shakspeare, in a few well chosen 
words, paints the man :— 


“ Chamb. This night he makes a sup- 
per, and a great one, 
To many lords and ladies; there will be 
The beauty of this kingdom, I’ll assure 
you. 
Lovel. That churchman bears a boun- 
teous mind indeed, 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds 
us 5 
His dews fall every where.” 
King Henry VIII. 


The Great Master of Nature, though 
compelled to make the character of 
Wolsey subservient to the purpose of 
his play, and has put all the evil that 
could be said against the cardinal into 
the mouths of his adversaries, has, 
after all, given a true and high name 
to that great man, and has judiciously 
published its admission from the suf- 
lering queen :— 


“* Griffith. This cardinal, 

Though from an humble stock, undoubt- 
edly 

Was fashion’d to much honour. 
his cradle 

He wasa scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 

Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuad~ 
ing : ‘ 

Lofty and sour to them that loved him 
not ; 

But to those men that sought him, sweet 
as summer. 

And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 

(Which was a sin,) yet in bestowing, ma- 
dam, 


From 
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He was most princely: Ever witness for 
him 

Those twins of learning, that he raised mm 
you, 

Ipswich and Oxford !—oné of which fell 
with him, 

Unwilling to outlive the good that did it $ 

The other, though unfinish’d, yet so fae 
mous, ‘ 

So excellent in art, and still so rising, 

That Christendom shall ever speak hia 
virtue. 

His overthrow heap’d happiness upon 
him ; 

For then, and not till then, he felt hime 
self, 

And found the blessedness of being little ¢ 

And to add greater honours to his age 

Than man could give him, he died fearing 
God. 

Kath.— Whom I most hated living , 

thou hast made me, 

With thy religious truth and modesty, 

Now in his ashes honour: Peace be witli 
him!” 


This gives, perhaps, the truest por= 
trait of Wolsey ; yet are the dignified: 
virtues of his character not magnified. 
Nor can we be surprised at this, if we 
consider the nearness of the time whem 
this was written ; and if it be true that: 
the first play acted in the great hath 
was this very play of Henry VIII.,. 
before that very king’s daughter, and 
that Shakspeare was one of the ac> 
tors, it must be owned that the au-- 
thor was in a strait of no little diffi- 
culty. 

The death of Buckingham, with the: 
exception of the general: sin of his: 
ambition, set and jeweled as it were: 
in bright virtues,. seems alone to press : 
with strong suspicion upon Wolsey’s- 
fame ; and here we can scarcely con-. 
demn, not being certain of the facts- 
either for or against that event. There - 
may be, too, a clue to his pride and: 
ostentation in the character of the- 
king he had to please, and to entice 
to better and greater acts than was. 
quite consistent with the royal nature. 
We know riot how much Wolsey 
might have assumed, as a charm to: 
accomplish a wisely-conceived end. 
That he coveted the papal throne 
there can be no doubt. His ambi- 
tion there may have been honourable, 
and emanating from a conscious power - 
and fitness to govern; and there can 
be no doubt of his desires to have em-- 
ployed his power for the real advance- 
ment of learning and civilization ; and» 
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be it observed, that with Wolsey fell 
the whole character of the king. 
What wretches he had about him, and 
what a brute did he become, when the 
salutary, the preserving influence of 
the greater mind was removed! All 
Henry’s atrocities were after Wolsey’s 
fall. And this great man had not to 
deal with mankind as they are now; 
but in times which it now even re« 
quires labour and study to understand, 
and are therefore not at all felt by 
many, and but inadequately for the 
purpose of forming a right judgment 
by any ; that is, we cannot easily con- 
vey our acquired knowledge into our 
feeling, so as to carry it with us 
through the history of those times. 
There is something extremely pathe- 
tic, and of great and beautiful simpli- 
city, in the speech of Wolsey to his 
retinue, in his disgrace. In his epis- 
copal habit, he called all together, 
gentlemen, yeomen, and chaplains, and 
addressed them from a great window 
at the upper end of his chamber. 
Thus says Cavendish :—* Beholding 
his goodly number of servants, he 
could not speak unto them, until the 
tears ran down his cheeks; which 
being perceived by his servants, caus- 


ed fountains of tears to gush out of 
their sorrowful eyes, in such sort as 


would cause any heart to relent. At 
last my lord spake to them to this ef- 
fect and purpose: —‘ Most faithful 
gentlemen and true-hearted yeomen ! 
I much lament that, in my prosperity, 
I did not so much forgive as 1 might 
have done. ‘Still I consider that, if, 
in my prosperity, I had preferred you 
to the king, then should I have in- 
curred the king’s servants’ displea- 
sure, who would not spare to report 
behind my back that there could no 
office about the court escape the 
cardinal and his servants; and by 
that means I should have run into 
open slander of all the world ; but now 
is it come to pass that it hath pleased 
the king to take all that I have into 
his hands, so that I have now nothing 
to give you; for I have nothing left 
me but the bare clothes on my back.’ ” 

Here is a noble subject for a his- 
torical picture—Wolsey's taste and 
knowledge of architecture must have 
been great. Who can see the tower of 
Magdalen college and doubt it? And 
Christ Church, and Hampton Court, 
though mutilated, bear sufficient testi- 
mony to his knowledge and love of 
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that excellent art of architecture; 
which none but superior minds should 
venture to meddle with; for if it makes 
greatness and wisdom conspicuous to 
the world, it makes folly so too, and 
therefore the more contemptible, 
Architecture is the natural construe. 
tive instinct of a great mind, the 
throwing off into palpable form of high 
thoughts. It isa part of that noble 
constructiveness which would build 
institutions ; the practical language of 
a governing mind. It is an empire 
in itself, in which genius loves to reign 
and be supreme. It was highly 
characteristic of Wolsey. We believe 
all really great men love architecture, 
A man who builds to himself a notable 
palace, or house, and by his arranges 
ments adequately shows forth and 
appropriates a fine estate, makes 
to himself at least a centre of the 
world, to which all things come, or 
seem to come, and from which all 
thoughts radiate by enclosing ap- 
parently.so much of the world’s 
wilderness as he wants: all within 
his eye's reach is his real, and all 
without his imaginary domain., He 
creates the happiest delusion of space, 
regulates it by his own ideas, making 
it what he would have it, and orna- 
ments it to charm him. It was a 
beautiful idea, and expressive of its 
perfectness that named the temple of 
the god the oars ys. In a fair 
and noble mansion, a man must, in 
some degree, feel himself a king, for 
his will has sway, and room to move 
in. It has a tendency to elevate, to 
give him character, decision, and that 
dignity which ever arises from repose 
within one’s self; that need not beshov+ 
ed and hustled from meditationand re 
flection by the too near proximity of 
ill-assorted things and persons. We 
look upon the taste for architecture 
asa national good. It is the means 
of raising families to a visible responsi- 
bility, giving them something to keep 
up, and to hand down to others, great- 
er than the littlenesses of uncultivated, 
unadorned republican man. The other 
arts require it; and all arts thus as- 
sisting each other, build up and con- 
stitute all that is beautiful in the world, 
visible and moral. How hard is it to 
give up any thing we make and call 
our own! Now, in nothing was Wol- 
sey’s superior greatness more shown 
than in the readiness of so saree a 
sacrifice as Hampton Court. Had he 
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ride, he had enthroned it here; but 
is pride was apart of him. Driven out 
forcibly from one palace, it had a sure 
refuge in himself. Nothing, no out- 
ward act of malice or tyranny could reb 
the world’s history of Wolsey. He 
knew it, and even in his fall was 
greatest. This noble fabric of Hamp-~ 
ton Court was, however, readily re- 
signed by Wolsey into the king’s hands, 
who afterwards seized, too, his palace 
afterwards called Whitehall. It is a 
curious fact, and one that marks a 
visible retribution upon things, names, 
and persons, whereby a sort of moral 
history of the world is written by a 
Divine hand, and carried on in con- 
tinuance by striking incidents—it is a 
curious fact that these two palaces of 
Wolsey, as they are monuments of 
the rapine of royalty, so are they of 
the humiliation of royalty. We see 
the crime, the penance, and the punish- 
ment; and we must regard rather the 
official than the personal characters 
of the agents and sufferers. The facts 
and places must have, and suffer the 
consequences. Itis the tale of Nuboth’s 
vineyard. These two palaces, plunder- 
ed by the royal hand, were, in their 
due time, one the prison, the other the 
place of execution of royalty. Wretch- 
ed, unfortunate Charles! who can visit 
Hampton Court and not think of him, 
and detest his brutal persecutors ? 
Yet there is intermediate interesting 
matter for reflection that may not be 
entirely passed over. The amiable, 
excellent Edward, VI. resided here, 
and yet, as if the guilty punish- 
ment of the house began early, not 
without fear of having his person 
seized, the short-lived successor of 
of the rapacious Henry. Then fol- 
lows the inauspicious honey-moon of 
Queen Mary and Philip of Spain 
which was passed in this palace; then 
indeed the evil and prophetic spirit of 
the house might have uttered their 
epithalamium in the words of Cas- 
sandra the doomed. 


Divo ddmor avtovew aivaerorrayi. 


Unhappy nuptials! from which, in 
the place of other offspring, was be- 
gotten the furious bigotry that deluged 
the land with blood—the blood of 


saints and martyrs. But for this 
retribution on the Papal bigots was 
at hand. Protestantism triumphed in 
the succeeding reign; and here_Eliza« 
beth held her festivities. A respite is 
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given to the house to perform this 
act of justice, to make it indeed com- 
plete ; for the bigotry, here engendered, 
was here put down under James 
I, For at this very palace was the 
conference held, the blessed effects of 
which were found in the improved 
translation of the Holy Scriptures, at 
which conference James uttered the 
grave aphorism, ‘‘ No bishop, no king.” 
Hampton Court now becomes interest- 
ing to us, having witnessed Charles 
I.’s happiness and his misfortunes. 
It was the scene of his happiest days, 
for here he, too, passed his honey- 
moon; and of his worst, for it was his 
prison. Poor King Charles! It was 
to his taste and love for the arts that 
Hampton Court owes its present glory 
—the Cartoons of Raffaele. They 
alone make up to us for all the archi- 
tectural diminution this fine palace has 
suffered, These cartoons Were pur- 
chased at the recommendation of Ru- 
bens. They had been cut into slips, 
for the purpose of making tapestry 
from them; and we must not omit our 
gratitude to William III., who had 
them carefully attended to, put them on 
frames, and built the gallery for their 
reception. Hampton Court owes its 
present appearance to William III. 
The alterations by Sir Christopher 
Wren are easily distinguished from 
the original buildings of Wolsey. 
The public are now indebted to him 
more for the Dutch style of the gar- 
dens than for some of the ornaments 
of the palace. It was the residence of 
Queen Anne=the scene of Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock. Courts were occa- 
sionally held here by George I. and 
George II.; and Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, afterwards occupied it. 
Since then it has been appropriated, 
in apartments, to various persons. 
But the mind naturally reverts to the 
misfortunes of Charles. Here was he 
a prisoner of Parliament, in the very 
scene of his former happiness, that he 
had adorned with pictures worthy the 
taste of a king ; and what became of 
the majority of them ?—Sold by the 
tasteless republicans, and dispersed 
throughout the courts of Europe, and 
many destroyed—even the most sa- 
cred subjects torn down, or defaced, in 
sour relentless bigotry, which then, 
as a general disease, infected men’s 
minds; and, however mitigated, the 
disease has never been eradicated, and 
occasionally breaks forth, even now, 
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with more or less strength. The 
king-killing, picture-destroying, taste- 
despising, virulent faction is still in 
existence; and had they full play, the 
results would be the same. King 
James’s aphorism is for all ages, “« No 
vishop, no king.’’ There were multi- 
tudes rife for the full mischief, when, 
under the Reform mania, they would 
have murdered the bishop at Bristol ; 
did mutilate and burn the Bible; set 
fire to the bishop’s palace and the 
cathedral, and were ready to march to 
London to dethrone the king. No 
man, with the slightest pretensions to 
taste, or indeed to any true feeling, 
ean pardon the atrocious acts of the 
Puritans, which have retarded to this 
day the cultivation of the arts intro- 
duced into this country and fostered 
by the first Charles. Go where we 
will, wesee still their mutilations, their 
barbarities, monuments of their hypo- 
crisy and infamy: and we see worse 
monuments in the characters of their 
descendants. The historical events 
that offer themselves so readily to the 
mind, upon a visit to Hampton Court, 
are of themselves sufficient for many 
a day’s speculation ; and the extremely 
valuable and curious portraits give an 
identity to such speculations that can 
scarcely be obtained elsewhere. We 
could not help smiling, however, at 
the whimsical notice with regard to 
the Portrait Gallery, which we found 
in our amusing and useful guide-book, 
to this effect,—‘* There are several 
interesting and curious portraits in 
this room, that are unknown.” Our 
object in visiting Hampton Court was 
not to make historical specuiations, 
but to see the pictures ; and we hope 
we have not wandered too far from 
our purpose. In fact, we consider 
some such preface is necessary ; that 
something of the history of the 
place, its founder, and its inhabitants, 
must be known and felt before any 
person can fully enjoy the works of 
art at Hampton Court. For ourselves, 
had we confined our views to the mere 
pictures, we should not have written 
at all; for we do not presume, in a few 
hours, to have been able to have form- 
ed a correct judgment, where there is 
so mueh to see, and much so arranged 
as not to be very visible. We write, 
therefore, mostly with the hope that 
these remarks, through Maga, may 
direct the public attention, or the at- 
tention of those whose business it is, 


and who really, as we believe they do, — 


wish to cater for the taste of the publie, 
to the state, and condition, and hang. 
ing of the pictures at Hampton Court. 
There is unquestionably a great deal 
of trash, mere rubbish, and no little 
of this cast that occupies a large space, 
But we could not help thinking that 
there are, or might be, some really 
fine things so placed as to be lost. 
Perhaps this is more the case with the 
portraits than with other subjects, 
We do not despise ornamental paint- 
ing when it affects nothing beyond 
ornament. It is generally disgusting 
when it assumes subject, and conspi- 
cuous folly when it plays vagaries in 
allegory. Allegory, in fact, has been 
an incubus upon art and poetry, 
However Spencer and Rubens may 
have given it an eclat by their genius, 
we cannot but perceive that it was a 
clog upon their powers—but in bad 
hands what does it become? An insi- 
pid, senseless display of pictorial or 
poetical riddles not worth solving. It 
is the handiwork, at best, of a smart 
intelligence without feeling. That 
presuming allegory should show its 
barefaced audacity in a palace sanc- 
tified by the cartoons, is to be Jament- 
ed—but more glaringly absurd alle- 
gories than those large performances 
on the staircases and ceilings at Hamp- 
ton Court, were never perpetrated. 
But we admire, how it could ever en- 
ter into the brain of mortal man to 
twist the grave buffooneries of the 
heathen gods and goddesses into a 
courtly flatterly. of modern princes. 
On entering a gallery of allegory, 
the visiter should be forewarned that 
he is expected to lay aside his com- 
mon sense. Never was there such 
confusion of allegorical personages as 
figure on the walls of « The King's 
Grand Staircase’’—painted by Verrio. 
It is quite after the fashion of the de- 
scription in the Groves of Blarney— 


* Julius Cesar, 
And Nebuchadnezzar, &c., 
All standing naked in the open air.” 


Verrio was an ass, as a wholesale 
manufacturer of fulsome allegories 
must needs be. He was the man that 
introduced himself and Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, in long periwigs, as specta- 
tors of our Saviour Healing the Sick. 
What hole of mythology has he left 
unransacked for ornamenting this 
staircase? It is “ Allegory at Home,” 
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or a fancy-ball given by Folly and 
flattery jointly to Heathenism. Here 
are Apollo, the Muses, and Pan and 
Ceres, and ‘Thames and Isis, and 
Flora and Ganymede, Juno and her 
Peacock, the Fatal Sisters and Jupi- 
ter. The Signs of the Zodiac, the 
Zephyrs and Destiny, and Venus with 
her legs upon a Swan, and Venus and 
Mars her lover. Pluto, Proserpine, 
Celus and Terra, Neptune and Am- 
phitrite, Bacchus, Silenus, Diana, «nd 
Romulus and his Wolf. Herccules 
Peace, Auneas, and the Twelve Cesars, 
and the Genius of Rome; and (we 
must suppose, not in compliment to 
the Christian religion) Julian the 
Apostate writing at a Table, with 
Mercury the God of Eloquence at- 
tending upon him. But if the king’s 
grand staircase is shocking, there is a 
very proper matrimonial agreement 
between that and the queen's; for that 
blockhead Kent was allowed to daub 
the ceiling, and Vick to perpetrate the 
great picture upon the wall represent- 
ing the Duke of Buckingham as 
Science, in the habit of Mercury, in- 
troducing the Arts and Sciences (that 
is, duplicates of himself) to Charles 
I], and his queen. Was there in those 
days no lunatic asylum to have pro- 
vided a ** Custos virorum mercurial- 
ium?” But we must confess, that of 
all these vile perpetrations, Verrio’s 
are the best—we trouble nct ourselves 
about the designs of any of them—but 
Verrio’s keep up the ornamental in- 
tention best. They are light and gay 
incolour, and are at once both rich 
enough and weak enough to set off 
the more solid furniture. Some are 
dingy and heavy ; and to have allego- 
ties ready to drop en masse as a dead 
weight, and overwhelm the spectator 
and his ideas, and bury him under 
Titans of brown umber, is a sad check 
upon alively imagination. The “ First 
Presence Chamber,’ too, presents us 
with a big allegory, 18 feet by 15— 
William III. on horseback, in armour, 
and with a helmet that Mercury and 
Peace think it necessary to support, 
decorated with laurel—and Neptune 
with his attendants by the side of a 
rock acting master of the ceremonies 
villanously—while Plenty and Flora 
present flowers ; for all which King 
William would have done well, had 
such a happy invention been then in 
existence, to have sent Sir Godfrey 
Kneller to the treadmill, and Flora 
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with him. Would we wish to see 
these alingenes destroyed? It is a 
puzzle. They contain, some of them 
at least, portraits—and are, therefore, 
curiosities. It is to be lamented, then, 
that they are so large—the staircase 
walls, we protest, would look better 
whitewashed than as they are. But 
we fear, were we called upon to de- 
cide, it would be that they remain— 
for the precedent of destruction is a 
bad one ; and there are who may take 
a fancy to have their fling at the car- 
toons. It is, perhaps, fortunate that 
those noble efforts of the mature ge- 
nius of Raffaele were not set up in 
their present state, when by an ordi- 
nance of parliament, ** Sir Robert Har- 
low, 1645, gave order for the putting 
down and demolishing of the Popish 

and superstitious pictures in Hampton 

Court, where this day the altar was 

taken down, and the table brought in- 

to the body of the church ; the rails 

pulled down, and the steps levelled ; 

and the Popish pictures and supersti- 

tious images that were in the glass 

windows were also demolished ; and 
order given for the new glazing them 
with plain glass; and, among the 

rest, there was pulled down the pic- 

ture of Christ nailed to the Cross, 

which was placed right over the altar ; 

and the pictures of Mary Magdalen 

and others weeping by the foot of the 

cross; and some other such idolatrous 

pictures were pulled down and demo- 

lished.” We extract this from Jesse’s 

little, useful, and amusing volume, 

‘* Hampton Court,” which, as a guide, 
judiciously contains much information 

which a visiter. would wish to refresh 
his memory with, and to which we 
stand indebted for this and other mat- 
ters. He took the above passage from 
a weekly paper of that date, 1645. 

The Parliamentary Commissioners, to 
the disgrace of the country, sold the 
treasures of art collected by the first 
Charles, and among them the nine 
pictures in distemper “ the Triumphs 
of Julius Cesar,” by Andrea Manteg- 
na. They at that time sold for a thou- 
sand pounds, and were repurchased, 
at the Restoration, by Charles II., and 
are now in Hampton Court. We do 
not pretend to offer any detailed ac- 
count of these admirable designs : they 
require much time to study them, We 
should be glad to learn if they have 
ever been engraved. Andrea Manteg- 
na was a great 8 of design; his 
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éngravings are very scarce, and very 
valuable, some being subjects from 
Raffaele. He has been thought to 
have been the inventor of engraving. 
Nor shall we attempt to say much of 
the cartoons, which, though they have 
been so often described, may yet be 
critically examined, both with regard 
to their effect on the general spectator, 
and with regard to the rules and prin- 
ciples of art employed in, and to be 
discoverable from them. This, as well 
as a particular account of the pictures 
throughout the palace, we hope to 
make the work of some future day. 
But we earnestly recommend Mr Bur- 
nett; who is now bringing out the car- 
toons in a new and most effective man- 
ner, (and, we are happy to add, at avery 
low price), to write a small treatise 
upon them to accompany his plates. 
His great knowledge of all the details 
of art, and his judgment and feeling 
for the great master, particularly quali- 
fy him for the work. We had in- 
tended, when we began this paper, to 
have extracted from our note-book 
our remarks upon the pictures in Hamp- 
ton Court; but, upon reflection, think 
it better, on some future occasion, to 
examine them more closely ; and we 
do hope that the good will be, by a 
discreet hand, separated from the rub- 
bish. Many, too many, by far the 
greater number, are worthless—injure 
those those that are good, as evil com- 
pany is apt todo; and surely nothing 
little orcontemptible should be suffered 
in a palace originally erected by Wol- 
sey, atid rich in associations of what 
is great, and what is important in his- 
tory. So should all the unauthenti- 
cated portraits be removed. Where 
there are so many undoubtedly ge- 
nine, it is a pity that a doubt should 
afise. There should be a delightful 
confidence in such a portrait gallery ; 
that the vision, the waking dream of 
olden times, should pass before the 
mind, or linger where desired, with 
the most complete power and true en- 
chantment. The faithfulness of Hol- 
bein should have nothing that is false 
near it. We are sure of the truth in 
Holbein’s Queen Elizabeth, when 
young, probably thirteen or fourteen 
years of age. It is the only portrait 
ef the great maiden queen that is 
pleasing. The countenance is very in- 
teresting, even pretty; the figure 
graceful ; and with the countenance 
expressive of a sweet simplicity of 


manner—a gentilezza. Self-will had 
not yet overcome the submission of 
her mind. Power had not enthroned 
the “ glorious Gloriana.” But, from 
this maiden age, there is not a portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth that is not hideous, 
The most unaccountably whimsical is 
that of Queen Elizabeth, in a fantastie 
dress, by F. Zucchero. It is as inex. 
plicable in its hieroglyphic as it is 
ugly in dress, and strange in every 
accompaniment. It is said that the 
Queen would not allow her face to 
have any shadow, whether from igno. 
rance of art, or from a conceit part] 

belonging to herself, and partly the 
fault of that age of fulsome flattery, 
so that here all the shadow is in the 
back ground. She is supposed to be 
in a forest, a stag behind her, anda 
tree on which are inscribed mottoes, 
the meaning of which is past conjec. 
ture; her dress would disgrace a 
Kamschatkan milliner. On a scroll 
are some verses, by some supposed to 
be her own, and by some to have been 
from the pen of Spencer; we should 
acquit the latter of unintelligibility. 
The picture of the Queen, allegori- 
cally treated by Lucas de Heere, is 
extremely curious ; but, for some spe- 
cimens of this kind, we could scarcely 
credit the fulsome allegory of those 
days—allegory that wellnigh queneh- 
ed the fire of genius, not that we mean 


tospeak of the genius of De Heere. Al. 


legory was then the court etiquette; 
in language and in art it was the veil 
between majesty unapproachable and 
her people. In language, it had its 
ameliorating and courtly use, when 
modified by genius and a love of truth; 
and perhaps even the wonderful power 
and fascination of the language of 
Shakspeare may be not a little in- 
debted to this faulty source. But this 
only obiter, we fear getting out of our 
depth, and so return to this picture of 
Lucas de Heere. It represents the 
sudden appearance of Queen Elizabeth 
before Juno, Pallas,and Venus. Queen- 
ly is the step of the terrestrial majesty. 
Juno is in the act of retreating ; Pallas 
is in utter astonishment, and Venus 
blushes at being overcome in beauty: 
The goddesses forget their own dis- 
cord, each conscious that Queen Eli- 
zabeth alone would have been worthy 
the golden apple. Now the wonder is 
that Elizabeth herself did not start 
aghast at the ugliness of the picture, 
and particularly of the representation 
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of herself ; and yet her two attendants 
have grace; but the ingenuity of the 
ainter in this is admirable ; for, as he 
could not preserve the queen’s like- 
ness, and give beauty at the same 
time, he makes her the standard of 
beauty, by representing Venus as 
much like her as possible, preserving, 
nevertheless, a very manifest inferio- 
rity on the part of the goddess. 

The following Latin lines beneath 
describe the picture :— 


« Juno potens sceptris, et mentis acumine 
Pallas, 
Et roseo Veneris fulget in ore decus. 
Adfuit Elizabeth, Juno perculsa refugit, 
Obstupuit Pallas erubuitque Venus.” 


Itis scarcely fair to poor De Heere 
to place this his picture directly under 
Holbein’s Queen Elizabeth when 
young. It has been asserted, that 
there is no undoubted portrait of Mary 
Queen of Scots. Whatis, then, to be 
said of this by Janette. It is exqui- 
sitely beautiful, amd, in style of art, 
surpassed only by Raffaele. It is 
like both Raffaele’s and Helbein’s 
portraits. It bearsa “royal presence” 
and sweetness: as a picture, it has 
wonderful grace, and truth, and power. 
There areseveral others by this master, 
and all of them strikingly good. The 
historical portraits of this period are 
most interesting; few before that 
time can be relied upon; but here we 
find the satisfactory attestation of Hol- 
bein and Janette. After that, art 
dwindled, and mearly sank under 
senseless allegory, and has little to 
attract till we come to the beauties of 
Charles. I1.’s reign. These are so 
well known, and all that can be said 
about them has been so well said by 
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Mrs Jameson, that we can only refer 
to her book. We believe that, bésides 
portraits, there are some very excels 
lent pictures at Hampton Court; but, 
placed as they are, they do not tell 
their own story. They are in a wretch- 
ed state. We could have wished, for 
the sake of art, that would not be con- 
spicuous in her defects, that Mr West 
had been a miniature painter. He 
occupies far too much space, consider- 
ing that he has not dignified what he 
has occupied; and his works are a 
satire upon the taste and patronage of 
good old George lil. There has 
been an attempt made, and is not yet 
altogether relinquished, to have the 
cartoons removed to the National 
Gallery, or to some National Gallery 
within the city smoke. If there is 
danger of injury thereby, as some say 
there is, who would wish the removal ? 
and why rob Hampton Court of its 
greatest treasure; and surely new it 
is accessible enough? We fear they 
must suffer deterioration where they 
are, thcir surfaces being exposed to 
the atmosphere. We should think no 
cost too great to put glass before them, 
if, at the same time, they could be so 
placed as to be well seen. The first 
thing to consider is their preservation. 
It is said, too, others of the set are 
extant ; if it be the case, surely they 
should be secured to the nation. - 

This is a slight notice of ae 
Court; but if it be allowed to be a 
precursor to more detailed observa- 
tions, and may attract the attention of 
those concerned in these matters to a 
careful ‘scrutiny of the pictures, we 
may have our pleasure, not without 
some public profit. 





THE CONTRABANDIST. 


One of the most favourite occupations of the Spanish mountaineer, i; the 
irregular trade which is carried on along the whole frontiet, from Biscay;to Ca- 
talonia, and, in general, round the whole circuit of Spain. The almost total 
want of manufactures in the country, and the vexatious and barbarian nature 
of the ae laws, engender the appetite for foreign luxuries. The smug 

ot 


glers have thus for ages constituted a very numerous, attive, and even pros- 
perous body in Spain; and, in fact, are the depositaries not ‘only of a large 
portion of the national wealth, but of such virtues as have survived the national 
degeneracy. They are brave, industrious, and patriotic; and in the French 
war formed some of the most gallant defenders of their country. ‘Their supe- 
rior general intelligence, their knowledge of French, their practice im the use 
of arms, and their habits of combination, made them singularly dangerous to 
the enemy ; and some of the most extraordinary achievements of the Guerillas 
Were said to be due to the roving but vigorous spirit of the « Contrabandista.” 
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The following lines are set to a highly characteristic and popular natiye 


air: 


** Yo soy Contrabandista, 
Y campo por mis réspetos,”” 
** De todos los hombres me degafio, 
De ningun’ tengo miedo.” 
&c. &e. &e. 


I. 
I’m a bold smuggler : 
I don’t care who knows 
That I'm always the slave 
Of the ladies. 
For the customhouse rogues 
I have bullets and blows ; 
But the service of beauty 
My trade is. 
Come, my sweet Spanish roses! 
Come buy; come buy ; 
I have goods for all fancies, 
Come try, come try. 
Here are earrings and bracelets, 
Like woman’s bright glance, 
Here are sandals so light, 


Of themselves they might dance. 


All the beauties are longing 
To come to my stall; 
I have rings for the wedding 
And wreaths for the ball. 
See these gossamer veils ! 
Mechlin has no such laces, 
Though I own 'twere a pity 
To hide your sweet faces. 
At Loretto, these beads 
Round ** Our Lady” were hung. 
See these mirrors! they’d make 
Your grandmothers look young. 
In short, such a cargo 
In Spain was ne’er seen $ 
Tis in friendship I show it, 
*Twas made for the Queen. 


i. 
I'm a bold smuggler ; 
I don’t care who knows ; 
I'm a fay'rite from 
Bilboa to Cadiz. 
I'd take the Grand Turk 
Any day by the nose ; 
For your smuggler 
A true Spanish blade is. 
Come, bold Caballeros! 
Come buy, come buy ; 
The sun’s going down, 
I must fly, I must fly. 
Come, my heroes of Spain! 
What's the use of these pearls 
But to hang round the necks 
Of those diamond-eyed girls? 


Hark! the Ronda* are riding— 
I'll swear ’twas a shot! 
Would you have me stand here 
To be kill’d on the spot? 
Here are meerschaums from Turkey, 
And cameos from Greece— 
I’m ruin’d by their sale: 
They're for nothing a-piece. 
See this ring—the Mogul 
Never wore such a stone. 
I'm mounting my mule: 
You'll repent when I’m gone 
In short, such a cargo 
In Spain was ne’er seen ; 
Tis high treason to sell it, 
?T was made for the Queen. 


1. 
I’m a bold smuggler ; 
I don’t care who knows; 
I can take down a bull 
With my lance, sir. 
I have powder and shot . 
For Frenchmen and crows, 
And have oft led 
Napoleon a dance, sir. 
What cares the Guerilla 
For sunshine or snow ? 
His heart’s in his hand 
When he follows the foe. 
We laugh at their columns, 
We laugh at their lines, 
When we sharpen our knives 
And unsling our carbines. 
The Frenchman is coming. 
Hillo! hillo! 
The true Spanish style 
Is no word—but a blow. 
He may plunge in our valleys— 
We'll wait for him there, 
He shall find the Guerilla 
A wolf in his lair. 
He may climb up our hills, 
The Guerilla is nigh, 
To make his last bed 
With his face to the sky. 
His bones shall be dust, 
And his blood shall be rain, 
Before he shall trample 
The heroes of Spain. 





* The custom-house patrols, 
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THE MONARCH OF BATH. 


Tus is the age of Watering-Places, 
The pleasures of mankind are certain- 
ly increasing. We are not now speak- 
ing of the pleasures of the table; 
those our forefathers, perhaps, en- 
joyed as much as we, and studied them 
more. They had as much beef and 
fish, had more game, and had claret 
for condescending to drink its thin, 
tartareous vintage. Nor are we speak- 
ing of the pleasures of gaming, such 
as they are ; for they are rapidly dis- 
appearing from all that names itself 
rational society, and are fast descend- 
ing into the professional hands of 
those who in other days would have 
been highwaymen. Nor do we in- 
sist on the pleasures of wealth, which 
is rather the key to them, than enjoy- 
ment itself, and which is equally felt 
inevery age of mankind. Our posi- 
tion is, that the age has acquired new 
sources of gratification, easy in their 
attainment, simple in their indulgence, 
and salutary in their effect on the 
spirits and the frame. For the relief 
of disease, for the relaxation of the 
mind, and for the enjoyment of the 
senses, the three things most essential 
are, change of climate, change of 
seene, and change of society. The 
modern system of watering-places se- 
cures them all. The system began 
in England, and even here is scarcely 
above a century old. In Germany it 
was about half a century later, and is 
now, after completing the circle of 
the Rhenish towns, slowly advancing 
through the interior of Germany. 
In France it is still scarcely known, 
and with the most delicious shores, 
and some of the most romantic coun- 
try of the south of Europe, the French 
have scarcely yet discovered that 
they have on one side the waters of 
the Mediterranean, and on the other 
the surges of the Channel; that the 
severity of winter may be softened by 
thezephyrs of the south, and the lan- 
guors of summer refreshed by the 
breezes of the Atlantic. 

Of course it is admitted, that nei- 
ther bathing nor the use of mineral 
waters are novelties ; they are both at 
least as old in this country as the Ro- 
man conquest. The supreme deity 
of the Romans was good sense. 
Wherever they marched, they carried 


the customs of their country along 
with them. Wherever a Roman legion 
was stationed, its first care was to es- 
tablish three public works—a bath, a 
temple, and a theatre. They were 
well acquainted with the virtues of 
mineral waters, and seem to have dis- 
covered, or have named, the chief 
springs in France and Germany. It 
will be equally admitted, that for cen- 
turies those springs have been used 
by invalids ; and that the baths of the 
Pyrenees, of the Rhine country, and 
even of England, have been prescrib- 
ed by physicians, in every age, since 
the daysof Charlemagne. Butit was 
to England that was due the first idea 
of the “* Watering-Place,” in the more 
perfect, because the more pleasant, 
sense of the word ; as an abode where 
not merely the invalid found health, 
but where all found enjoyment; others 
adding the charms of scenery to the 
animation of society, a holyday retreat, 
which gave a temporary relaxation to 
minds-and bodies wearied by the prac- 
tical anxieties of cities, and filled every 
day with amusement without fatigue, 
and gayety without dissipation, 

It is remarkable, that almost every 
invention of our day has a tendency 
to increase the enjoyments of the mul. 
titude. The inventions of the seven- 
teenth century were chiefly scientific, 
and intended for the philosopher ;. the’ 
inventions of the century before were 
chiefly in the art and instruments of 
war, and intended for the soldier; the 
inventions of the fifteenth century (of 
all eras the most vivid and original,) 
were of the greatarts which distinguish 
the modern world from the ancient, and 
were evidently intended to civilize the 
half-savage state of European nations. 
But the inventions of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, have been all . 
for the comforts of the people. The 
uses of steam—that new principle of 
power put into the hands of man for a 
new mastery over nature—have been 
exclusively turned to the general in- 
crease of those means of enjoyment 
which especially concern the multi- 
tude;—to the production of better 
clothing, the drainage of mines, the 
relief of labour in the more toilsome 
and unhealthy occupations, and in, 
later years the more easy, rapid, and 
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it is true, be supplied with the mate. 
rial by the national vigour; the ma.. 


regular intercourse of remote por- 
tions of countries. The remaining 
imperfections of the machinery exbi- 
bit only the imperfections of human 
skill; but the power is there, and it is 
exhaustless and irresistible. We are 
probably still only in the infancy of 
means which may be destined, in 
times when the minds of men and the 
treasures of nations shall be turned to 
the true purposes of society, to change 
the face of the world—to raise the 
valley and level the mountain—to 
cover the soil with the treasures of its 
depths, and realize the visions of the 
primeval age. It is singular, that all 
attempts to convert steam to the direct 
purposes of war, have been totally 
abortive. Steam guns, and similar 
projects for employing steam in the 
field, have failed ; and this most power. 
ful and yet obedient element of which 
man has knowledge, hitherto refuses 
to. exert its giant strength in the ser- 
vice most prized by his passions, and 
highest in the scale of his ambition. 
Intercourse is, in all instances, the 
chief civilizer of nations, and on this 
claim we should rest the greatest 
values of the two greatest inventions 
of the age—the steam-boat and the 
railroad, Their achievements were 
equally unexpected ; the virtual con- 
quest of wind and tide, was as far be- 
yond the hope of man, as the virtual 
conquest of time and space. The 
steam-ship rushes out in the tempest, 
forces its way through the surge, and 
crosses the ocean in less time than it 
would have once taken to coast from 
one harbour in the Channel to an- 
other. The railroad, by a still more 
marvellous achievement, reduces that 
transit, which was once a waste of 
days, to a work of hours—brings the 
ends of the kingdom together—places 
every portion of it within the reach of 
every man—and, uniting the most ex- 
traordinary powers of speed and 
strength, formerly so opposite, gives 
us the flight of a bird, and a foree to 
which the sinews of the elephant are 
straws. These are great promises for 
the coming time. Such powers can- 
not have been given merely to termi-, 
nate in cheapening calico, or carrying 
passengers from Liverpool to London 
in less time than the stage. They are 
meant to operate in the great scale of 
nations, They are in statistics what 
the great machinery at the mint is te 
striking the dies by hand, They must, 


chine must have gold before it ean 
stamp the coinage; but it is a noble 
and powerful invention to meet, bya 
new circulation, the new necessities of 
a more populous, and busy, and ener. 
getic generation of mankind. 

“© Mais, revenons a nos moutons,” 
Until the latter part of the 17th cen. 
tury London was to England what 


Paris is now to France, every thing, : 


It was the seat of politics, pleasure, 
commerce, and of that whole conflux 
of idlers who grow out of the prospe. 
rity of an opulent nation. It has been 
the custom of late writers to denounce 
London as absorbing all the interests 
of England, and yet its present power 
is nothing to its ancient. In the days 
of our fathers no other city had any 
influence whatever. What now are 
cities were then towns; towns were 
villages ; and villages were nests of 
cottages. The country gentlemen 
remained obscurely in their homes; 
and when they left them, instantly 
turned their horses’ heads to London, 
as the seat of amusement, dissipation, 
society ; and though last not least, 
place-hunting. The whole interior of 
the country was agricultural, and ex. 
hibited only various kinds of rusticity, 
The traders lived located in the little 
ports, involved in the intricacies of 
local trade, and never looking into 
any thing but a ledger or the Gazette. 
London, the seat of the government, 
of the great merchants, of the nobles, 
and of the legislature, was the head 


and the heart, too, of the nation. This 


has all changed since. The spirit of 
life has been spread over the land, 
Manufactures have sprung up in the 
great agricultural districts, and filled 
them with a new activity and unex- 
pected wealth, and a singularly exci- 
table population. Powerful local 
interests have thus been formed, which 
almost wholly supersede the interests 
of London. There is now no province 
of England where the philosopher, the 
man of literature, the man of taste, or 
the man of pleasure, might not find all 
the means to accomplish all his ob- 
jects, and society to. stimulate. and 
enjoy them. To the politician, Lon- 
don, as the seat of Parliament, is 

course still paramount ; but even 

finds that his most delicate game must 
still be played in his county ; that the 
root of his power must be among the 
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country population ; and that if he is 
to be strong, it must be by cultivating 
the public spirit in his own vicinity. 
The centralization which it is now the 
aim of Cabinets to achieve, is the 
work of a, different principle—it is a 
vicious effort to counteract the course 
of nature for the sake of party. Its 
purpose is, to gather within the grasp 
of government all the power which 
was once spread among the local au- 
thorities ; to concentrate all patron- 
age within the hands of the ministry 
for the time being, and thus to 
strengthen the government by en- 
feebling the nation. It would be as 
wise to cut away every root of a tree 
except the tap root; the result would 
be the same in both; the perfection of 
the system would expose both the go- 
yernment and the tree to be over- 
thrown by the first storm. 

The progress of Bath was a curious 
instance of change of manners produced 
bythe change of circumstances. Atthe 
close of the seventeenth century Lon- 
don was still the great theatre of pub- 
lieamusement. It is remarkable, that 
the chief public amusement was ga- 
ming. This had been the unfortunate 
legacy of Charles II. to his people. 
Gaming was a profession ; gamesters 
formed a large, recognised, and almost 
a privileged class. Their movements 
were as periodical as those of the law- 
yers, with the exception, that they 
roved not only through England, but 
had their rendezvous in the chief ci- 
ties of Europe. London was their 
headquarters during the winter. As 
the season advanced, they set off for 
the principal places where strangers 
resorted on the Continent; establish- 
ed themselves at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Bagneres, the German cities, and the 
Hague, then the seat of important 
negotiations. Inthe autumn they re- 
turned to England, taking their course 
through the places where the collec- 
tion of invalids and idlers gave some 
opportunity for the pursuit of their 
vocation, and in winter they were at 
their post. in the coffeehouses of Lon- 
don again. 


« Bath, in those days, was.a pretty 


village. Its grand place of association 
seems to have been a bowling-green, 
its chief promenade was a double row 
of sycamores, and its principal em- 
ployments yawning, and drinking those 
waters which nothing but the most 
extraordinary fear of death, or the 


*. 
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most singular insensibility to foulness 
in taste and smell, could ever have 
reconciled any human being to touch- 
ing, after the first drop. 

The feeble state of Queen Anne’s 
health, in 1703, induced her physi- 
cians to recommend the Bath waters. 
The royal presence gave some pubs 
licity to Bath, but added little to its 
popularity. Even then her character 
had begun to be appreciated, Anne 
was a dull woman, an unprofitable 
queen: always clinging to some fa- 
vourite; and mistaking flattery for 
friendship, and selfishness for publie 
zeal, she finally suffered herself to 
sink into the burlesque of her people, 
and the prey of domestic intrigue, 
until all national attachment was ex- 
tinguished by seeing the government 
entrusted to the. hands of Harley 
and Bolingbroke, two traitors who 
ought to have been delivered up to 
public justice, and whose actual corre- 
spoudence, since discovered, proves 
that they were in league with the 
Pretender. The guilty love of place 
in those men had evidently superseded 
all sense of public duty; and nothin 
but the national . manliness, whie 
boldly refused to be governed by the 
family of James himself, the miserable 


-tool of Jesuitry and Franee, could 


have saved England from Popery in 
her churches, and tyranny on her 
throne. 

The history of manners in England 
would form a curious chapter. The 
rude yet romantic chivalry of the 
Elizabethan age had been totally 
extinguished by the sour and savage 
liberty of the Commonwealth; yet; 
even for this liberty, the manners in- 
troduced by Charles the Second were 
a contemptible and corrupting substi- 
tute. Half French half English, the 
king had all the vices of the French 
court, without its elegance, taste, or 
dignity ; andall thelove of prerogative, 
which ruined his unfortunate father, 
without his sense of public duty. The 
manners of the court rapidly spreadin 
through the nation, contamina 
every class of society. The drama 
remains a melancholy evidence of the 
disgrace of national literature, The 
conversational language, even of the 
higher circles, exhibits the stamp of 
the national impurity. Authorship, 
where it did not pander to popular 
vice, was disgraced by the most pros- 
trate servility to the great ; and poli. 
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tical life, capable as it is of inspiring 
the noblest passions by offering the 
noblest rewards, was conspicuous only 
for the prostitution of great abilities 
to the most personal purposes, until 
every man who sought distinction 
sought it only in the more avowed trea- 
son to the state; the very atmosphere of 
senates seemed fatal to public virtue, 
and the constitution was on the point 
of falling a prey to rival factions, re- 
concilable only by common conspi- 
racy against their country. 

It is by no means an over-refinement 
to attribute a portion of the reviving 
grace of public manners to the influ- 
ence of Bath. It had long shared 
the general rusticity of the time, for 
the court was vicious without being 
elegant ; and the country, in contempt 
of its foreign manners, took a pride in 
the national roughness. Smoking was 
every where indulged in. The squire 
walked into the public room with his 
pipe in his mouth, and danced in his 
boots: the time for breaking up the 
public balls depended wholly on the 
whim of the dancers; if it was their 
will, they broke off at midnight, or 
danced till dawn. Those who re- 


garded themselves as the superior 


order of birth or fortune, came to the 
dance with swords, and the evening 
sometimes ended ina mélée. Ruffians 
soon learned to assume the dress and 
swords of the aristocracy ; and Bath 
was on the point of being deserted by 
all gentlemen. But this catastrophe 
was averted by a singular cireum- 
stance, and a singular individual. 

A physician of some repute, con- 
ceiving himself insulted by the inhabi- 
tants, commenced a series of attacks 
upon the efficacy of the waters, and 
finally exhibited his wrath in a pam- 
phlet, of which he boasted “ that it 
would cast a toad into the spring.” 
It happened that at this period a wan- 
dering gamester from London, one of 
those “‘ gentlemen upon the town” 
who make so stirring a figure in the 
_ plays of the last century, had come to 
Bath for the first time. The popular 
alarm caught his ear. It struck him 
that it offered an opening exactly cal- 
culated for a genius like his own: he 
laughed at the doctor’s pamphlet, told 
every body that, if the direction of 
the public amusements was placed in 
his hands, he would “ expel the toad,” 
as the Italians cured the poison of 
the tarantula, by music, and that he 
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wanted only a few more fiddles to 
conquer. ‘(he conqueror was the ec. 
centric, extravagant, and nearly une 
done adventurer, to whom all the world 


has long since given the name of Beau 
Nash. 


The new sovereign. of the menus 
plaisirs signalized the commencement 
of his office like other monarchs, by 
demanding universal allegiance, and 
establishing a code. A. sufficiently 
expressive character of what the pre- 
vious manners were, may be traced in 
the digest issued by the new king. It 
was entitled— 


‘“* Rules to be observed at Bath. 


“1, That a visit of ceremony at 
first coming, and another at going 
away, are all that can be expected 
or desired by ladies of quality and 
fashion, except impertinenis. 

«© 2. That ladies coming to the ball 
appoint a time for their footmen com- 
ing to wait on them home, to prevent 
disturbance and inconveniences to 
themselves and others. 

«©3, That gentlemen. of fashion 
never appearing in a morning before 
the ladies, in gowns and caps, show 
breeding and respect. rey 

‘4, That no person take it ill that 
any one goes to another’s play, or 
breakfast, and not theirs, except cap-~ 
tious by nature. : i 

“5, That no gentleman give his 
ticket for the balls to any but gentle- 
women, unless he has none of his ac- 
quaintance. ; 

“6, That gentlemen crowding be- 
fore the ladies at the ball, show ill man- 
ners, and that none do so for the future, 
except those who respect nobody but 
themselves. 

“7, That no gentleman or lady 
take it ill that another dances before 
them, except such as have no pretence 
to dance at all. : 

“8. That the elder ladies and chil- 
dren be content with a second bench 
at the ball, as being past, or not come 
to perfection. 

“9, That the younger ladies take 
notice how many eyes observe them, 
This does not extend to the Have-at- 
alls ! 

“10. That ali whisperers of lies 
and scandal be taken for their authors. 

‘“* 11. That all repeaters of such lies 
and scandal be shunned by all com 
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pany, except such as have been guilty 
of the same crime. 

«‘ N.B.—Several men of no char- 
acter, old women, and young ones of 
questioned reputation, are great au- 
thors of lies in these places, being of 
the sect of Levellers.” 


Whether our ancestors’ were wiser 
or weaker than ourselves, this code 
shows that they must have required a 
strong discipline to make them well- 
bred. All the old gentlemen of the 
past age seem to have rested their 
claims to refinement on the embroidery 
of their coats, and the curls of their 
perukes. Beau Nash’s code is fit only 
for an academy of Hottentots; and we 
may fairly triumph over the generation 
of stiff skirts and snuff- boxes, if their 
manners required as law what would 
now be repelled as libel. 

Even in their boasted etiquette of 
dress, they sometimes exhibited a sin- 
gular rusticity. One of the most dif- 
ficult reforms of the new master of the 
ceremonies, was the prohibition of 
white aprons in the ball-room. This 
appendage, which made a duchess look 
like a dairymaid, was one of his first 
objects of hostility. One night, on 
seeing the Duchess of Queensberry 
enter the room in one of those obnoxi- 
ous aprons, Nash went up to her, re- 
monstrated on its unsuitableness, and 
threw it among the ladies’ maids sit- 
ting on the back benches, saying that 
“none but waiting-women appeared 
in white aprons.” The Duchess had 
the good sense to take the reproof 
with a smile, and acknowledge that 
she bowed to his ** Majesty's” autho- 
rity. 

“Anil and more serious offence 
soon exhibited the value of his rule. 
The habit of wearing swords—one of 
the grossest absurdities of the time— 
often produced fatal rencontres. The 
ball-room, the theatre, and the streets, 
were the frequent scenes of duels for 
the most trifling causes. The modern 
advocates for duelling, who contend 
that it has the merit of keeping society 
in order, should explain how it was, 
that when every gentleman wore a 
sword, every day, nay almost every 
hour, produced its quarrel. A chance 
look, a peevish word, an accidental 
touch, and the sword was instantly 
out; and men who had never seen 
each other before, found themselves 
engaged in deadly combat. Nash 
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applied himself, with characteristic 
spirit, to abolish the nuisance, by pro- 
hibiting swords in all places of public 
entertainment. This, he humorously 
said, was ‘only to hinder people 
from doing what they had no mind 
to;” the duellists being generally 
spurred on to the conflict only by 
finding that the public gaze was upon 
them. However, one desperate en- 
counter of this kind so strongly ex« 
cited public reprobation, that he was 
enabled to obtain his object. Two 
gentlemen, of the name of Taylor and 
Clarke, both professional gamesters, 
having quarrelled at play, went out to 
fight on the spot. It was night, and 
they fought by torchlight in the pub- 
lic promenade. Taylor was despe- 
rately wounded, but lived for seven 
years after, when he died of the 
wound ; some accident having caused 
it to break out afresh, he bled to death. 
Clarke, from that period, pretended to 
grow religious, and even turned 
Quaker, dying eighteen years after in 
poverty and contrition. Still it was 
thought necessary to put the new re- 
gulation on the footing of gallantry ; 
and gentlemen were forbidden to 
wear swords, because “ they often 
tore the ladies’ clothes, and also 
frightened them, by being drawn in 
their presence.” Nash was supreme ; 
and wherever he heard of a chal- 
lenge, instantly had both parties ar- 
rested. 

Emboldened by this success, he 
commenced his campaign against an- 
other nuisance. To induce the country 
gentlemen to wear shoes and stock. 
ings at the rooms, was looked upon as 
not much less difficult ;than to per- 
suade a Highlander to invest his 
nether man in breeches, or an Esqui- 
maux to part with his skin. Nash, 
strong in the cause of virtue, deter- 
mined to make the experiment. The 
squires resisted long and stoutly. 
They clung to their boots with here. 
ditary zeal until Nash tried ridicule. 
He tasked his muse for a song, which 
he entitled— 


¢ FRonTINELLA’S INVITATION TO THE 
ASSEMBLY, 


«¢ Come, one and all, to Hoyden hall, 
For there we meet to-night ; 

Let prudes and fools 

Mind fashion’s rules, 
We Hoydens all decency slight. 
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* Come, trollops and slatterns, 
Cock’d hats and white aprons, 
" We beat up for folly’s recruits ; 
For why should not we 
In dress be as free, 
As Hog’s-Norton squires in boots !” 


This was certainly no very pointed 
shaft from Apollo's quiver, and yet it 
appears to have stung the squires 
deeply. Set to a lively tune, it was 
sung every where; and the nobility 
having declared that it did honour to 
the poetry of the age, it made the 
wearing of boots, in ball-rooms, a for- 
midable experiment for the future. 

But he was not content with a par- 
tial victory. Like the true general, 
nothing could satisfy him that did not 
drive the foe from the field. To com- 
plete the overthrow of the boots, he 
called in the aid of that universal fa- 
vourite, Punch. He exhibited a pup< 
pet-show, in which Punch made his 
appearance booted and spurred, in 
the full costume of the country squire, 
On paying his devoirs to a blooming 
beauty, the lady acknowledged a 
mutual passion, but objected to his 
boots; ** He must get rid of them, or 
submit to be rejected.” Punch was 
all astonishment at such a request. 
“Tam,” said he, “a country squire. 
Has any person living ever heard of 
any of us taking off his boots? Why, 
madam, they are a part of ourselves ; 
you might as well pull off our legs; 
we walk in them—we ride in them; 
we eat and drink in them; we sleep 
and we wake in them; we feast in 
them, and we will dance inthem. I 
assure you they are quite the thing 
in Bath. We are always seen in them 
at our country balls, too ; and, in fact, 
without their boots country gentlemen 
are nothing.” But the blooming 
beauty was not to be convinced; and 
finding argument useless, and remon- 

_strance thrown away, kicked Punch 
out of her presence, boots and all. 

The moral of this piece of humour 
was found in the laughter of the po- 
pulace, and Punch had the honour of 
effecting a reform. At length Nash 
found himself so strong on the subject, 
that whenever any one entered the 
rooms in boots, he walked up, and, 
bowing with assumed gravity, would 
express his regret ‘‘ that the gentle- 
man had forgotten his horse.” 

But he had other reforms to make. 
The chairmen of Bath had begun to 
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grow numerous, and, in conseque 
insolent. The chief part of them ha 
flocked over from Ireland, and the 
spirit of riot had not received any di- 
minution from the circumstance, The 
chairmen having a monopoly of the 
public conveyance, were like other 
monopolists ; and gentlemen or ladies 
who presumed to walk home at night, 
instead of using the sedans, were 
liable to be insulted by those fellows, 
Nash applied force to amend this evil, 
and shortly reduced the refractory 
to discipline. 

The lodgings for visiters were ina 
deplorable ¢ondition, and alike dirty 
and dear. The dining-rooms and 
chambers were without carpets, the 
floors being coloured brown with 
small-beer and soot, to hide their dirt, 
The furniture corresponded to the gen- 
eral state of the house, and consisted 
of a few oak-chairs, a table, and a 
small looking-glass, with a fender and 
tongs. Of course, there were occa- 
sional exceptions. A dariff’ for lodge 
ings was subsequently adopted. 

Nash seemed formed by nature and 
habit expressly for his office. His in- 
tercourse with the fashion of London 
had given him manners—his know- 
ledge of the gamester’s life had made 
him familiar with all the interior of a 
curious and intricate system, which 
then involved nearly every idler, whe- 
ther of fashion or below it. His na- 
tural sagacity taught him to apply his 
experience to the advantage of his 
new dominion ; and his wit, pleasantry, 
and habitual politeness, made his au- 
thority light to Bath and to every 
body. 

The fame of the new regulations 
soon brought strangers to Bath; and 
the effect exhibited itself in the im- 
provement of the streets and the erec- 
tion of buildings. But the Assembly 
Room was still scarcely better than a 
booth. Nash now commenced his 
operations to remedy this want. One 
Harrison raised a handsome building, 
for the use of which and the lighting 
he was to have three guineas a-week, 
The band of music, which it had been 
his first care to form, and for which he 
provided by a subseription, was in- 
creased, and paid two guineas each by 
the week. Gardens were added to the 
rooms, and they became the fashion- 
able promenade. 

The balls were the grand amuse- 
ment, and Nash regulated them with 
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the strictest etiquette. He ordered 
that they should begin at six precisely, 
and as precisely end at éleven. This 
was done to allow ofthe attendance of 
the invalids, by rendering the hours 
consistent with their health. Minuets 
—a fashion imported from France, as 
France had imported them from Spain 
—opened each ball; the lady and 
gentleman of the highest rank present 
dancing the first. When the minuet 
was concluded, the lady was led to her 
seat, and the master of the ceremonies 
led up a new lady, each gentleman 
being expected to dance two minuets; 
this portion of the dancing generally 
lasting two hours. When the minuets 
were ended, which to us would appear 
intolerably tedious—though old ladies 
and gentlemen still declare that grace 
of movement and elegance of manners 
were never seen since their decay, and 
scarcely scruple to insinuate that to 
this fatal neglect we owe no slight 
share of the French Revolution—at 
eight, country dances were permitted, 
women of title, according to their rank, 
taking the highest places. At nine, 
the gentlemen led the ladies to tea. 
On returning, they resumed the dance 
till eleven. At that moment the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies advanced into 
the room, and, holding up his finger, 
ordered the band to desist. The ball 
closed instantly, and the ladies were 
handed to their sedan chairs, So 
strict was this etiquette, that no au- 
thority. was suffered to interfere. It 
is on record, as an instance of Nash’s 
inflexible virtue on this point, that one 
night the ‘Princess Amelia, sister of 
George III., desiring him to order 
“one dance more,” after he had given 
the signal for closing the ball, he de- 
clared to her Royal Highness that his 
laws were, like the laws of Lycurgus, 
irreversible by any power, however 
royal or however fair. 

It is said, that one of the pupils of 
Titian replying to some suggestion 
for improving his picture, ‘that it was 
buta trifle ;” the great master observed, 
that perfection is made ‘‘ up of trifles, 
but perfection is no trifle.”’ Nash’s 
regulations, trifling as they are in de- 
tail, yet had no trifling consequence. 
They were actually the means of rais- 
ing a small town into a great one, 
refining the manners of an important 
portion of English society; recon- 
ciling the care of health with the 
rational pursuit of pleasure, and teach- 


ing the nation, how to be at once 
“merry and wise.” 

* Order” was Nash's first law ; and 
every transaction, every hour and 
amusement, was regulated by a settled 
and known rule. The arrival of every 
person of rank, or other distinction, in 
Bath, was welcomed by a peal of the 
abbey bells, and subsequently by the 
city band, or “ waits;” for this a fee 
was established, from half-a-crown to 
half-a-guinea. It was objected that the 
peal might disturb the sick ; but Nash, 
with his usual knowledge of human 
nature, observed, “that people must 
be very sick indeed, when they had 
lost, all curiosity ; that the sound of 
the bells, announcing a new arrival, 
made every one anxious to know whose 
it was, and that no city was the worse 
for being kept alive.” Some of the 
regulations remain to this day, some 
have fallen into disuse by the change 
of circumstances ; but they all exhibit 
the talent for sagacious arrangement 
which characterized this singular and 
certainly dexterous personage. 

It was “ expected” that the head of 
every family should subscribe to all 
the public places immediately on his 
arrival. Two guineas to the balls and 
the pump-room; from half-a-crown to 
a guinea for walking in the gardens of 
the assembly rooms; half-a-guinea 
subscription to the circulating library, 
and another subscription to the coffee- 
house for the pens, ink, and paper 
with which he wrote his letters there ; 
the coffee-house being, in those days, 
the chief place of correspondence. 
Thus health, exercise, and books, were 
provided together. 

But the great object was to provide 
employment, or amusement, for every 
one at every hour of the day. Noto- 
riously, nothing is so difficult as to 
amuse idlers, or to make those employ 
themselves who have no other pursuit 
than pleasure. Every thing in this 
world is more easily killed than time. 
Nash’s ingenuity contrived to turn the 
duty into a pastime, and the pastime 
into a duty. The bath was the first 
object. The hours were appointed 
between six and nine in the morning. 
The lady was brought in a close chair, 
dressed in her bathing clothes, to the 
bath. On her descending the steps 
into the water, she was presented with 
a little floating basin, in which were 
placed her handkerchief, a snuff-box, 
and a nosegay. If a novice, she had 
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an attendant to guide her through the 
watery way. If accustomed to this 
curious immersion, she followed her 
own fancies, and played the Naiad until 
she was satisfactorily boiled. After 
the bath hours the pump-room was 
opened, where the company assembled 
to chat and drink the waters. During 
the drinking of this nauseous draught 
an orchestra continued to play, pro- 
bably on the principle of the music at 
the sacrifices of Moloch, to drown the 
cries-of the roasting children. The 
company then returned to their own 
homes to breakfast, or joined public 
breakfasts in the assembly rooms. By 
this time the newspapers were to be 
found in the coffee-houses ; and, as the 
ladies had a separate coffee-house, 
they enjoyed the opportunity of turn- 
ing politicians for the day. 

The morning was now handsomely 
got rid of. On the Sundays and holy- 
days the majority went to church. On 
other days the company spread them. 
selves through the environs of the 

. town, or found health and exercise in 
the promenades. The more adventu- 
rous rode and drove to the hills which 
diversify this fine country ; the fashion- 
able promenaded the streets ; the phi- 
losophers turned over the shelves of 
the libraries ; the poets, the sentimen- 
talists, and the lovers, wandered along 
the banks of the soft flowing “‘ Avon.” 
Every one was occupied, every one 
found provision for his peculiar taste. 
There never was a republic so free, a 
despotism so unresisted, or a mo- 
narchy so happy. Then came dinner. 
Instead of our modern unnatural hour 
of seven or eight, it was at four; for 
every one who went to the ball-room 
must be there before six. Early rising 
had strengthened the frame, pleasant 
society had enlivened the spirits, and 
a day of exercise had given an appe- 
tite for the simple meal which then 
constituted dinner. After dinner the 
pump-room was again opened: every 
Tuesday and Friday there was a pub- 
lic ball: the theatre was open every 
evening ; and with those were inter- 
mingled private parties, balls, and sup- 
pers. It may be presumed that the 
author of this flourishing state of things 
enjoyed his triumph. Never man en- 
joyed it more. “ Kings may be great, 
but Nash was glorious.” It is true 
that the Brunswick family were on the 
throne of England, but Nash was auto- 
erat of Bath. The moment the Lon- 


doner entered the City of the Fountains, 
he felt himself under another sovereign, 
The politics and parties of the king. 
dom were unheard of within the new 
realm. Pleasure was the public prin. 
ciple. The magistrates of the city 
finding the advantages of Nash’s ad. 
ministration, bowed down to him on 
all occasions. The populace knew no 
other master: the visiters submitted, 
without a murmur, to his control ; 
and even the highest nobles, to whom 
Bath was becoming a delightful re- 
source against the monotony of the 
court circle, would havesooner thought 
of overthrowing the Hanover succes- 
sion, and, perhaps, accomplished it 
more easily, than shaking the master of 
the ceremonies on his throne. 

Nash now rapidly exhibited a sense 
of his dignity. As monarchs have the 
crown jewels reset for their corona- 
tion, and Cesar covered his baldness 
with laurels, Nash put on an immense 
white hat. Like Cesar, he was still 
tender on the score of ambition, and 
said, that his reason for adopting this 
phenomenon, was “to prevent his hats 
being stolen;” but those who knew 
him and human nature better, justly 
said, that it was his * sign of supre- 
macy.” To this he soon added other 
evidences.of his taste for distinction. 
He set up an equipage, of a descrip- 
tion which, even in our age of extra- 
vagance, would appear extravagant— 
a chariot with six greys, laced laé- 
queys, French horns, and outriders. 
His dress was covered with embroid- 
ery, his periwig was of dimensions 
unseen before, his lace was the choicest 
Mechlin — from. top to toe, he was 
‘every inch a king.” 

We must now give a glance at 
the rise as well as at the progress 
of this monarch. Richard Nash 
was born in Swansea in 1674, the 
son of a gentleman, who, how- 
ever, had a partnership in trade—a 
pursuit which, however since honour- 
ed, was then disregarded by the hot 
blood of the gentry. His mother was 
niece to the gallant Colonel Payer, 
who was killed in defending Pembroke 
Castle against Cromwell and his re» 
bels. Young Nash, whose early vi- 
vacity had given his family strong 
hopes of his success in life, after re- 
ceiving the best education which their 
finances would allow, was sent to 
Jesus College, Oxford, as preparatory 
to being called to the bar. But the 
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university is often a perilous experi- 
ment to a young and unsettled tem. 
per; and Nash exhibited his first in- 
dependence, by falling in love before 
he was seventeen, and making an offer 
of marriage. But his tutor, discover- 
ing the design, interposed, and broke 
off this premature attempt to ruin 
himself and the unlucky person who 
was about to share his undoing. This 
affair sent him home; and to college 
he declared his determination to return 
nomore. He then entered the army 
asan ensign. But soldiership, even 
in peace, was found too severe a re- 
straint for his volatility, and, after in- 
curring some debts, he reverted to his 
original intention of following the law. 
Of all pursuits this might seem the 
least consistent with the tastes of a 
habitual rambler. But the barrister 
of a hundred years ago was made of 
a very different material from the la- 
borious and secluded student of later 
jurisprudence. Lord Eldon, when 
once asked the best way to live by the 
bar, said—** That he knew of but one: 
to live like a hermit and work like a 
horse.” But the Templar of the past 
age was the wit, the man of pleasure, 
the haunter of theatres, the licensed 
critic on the drama, the privileged 
conversationist, the established autho- 
rity in all matters of taste, pleasantry, 
and eccentricity. He lived too near 
the city to be altogether the man of 
fashion, and too far from the commer- 
cial world to be the man of business. 
But he hovered between both, and 
prided himself on combining the ele- 
gance of the one with the activity of 
the other. Of course, there were 
striking exceptions, and the great 
science of English law had its philo- 
sophers; but the characteristics of 
the Templar in society were an em- 
broidered suit and a sword; a fluent 
tongue upon every topic of the day, 
a constant attendance at the pit of 
the playhouse, an invincible assu- 
rance, and the invaluable art of con- 
triving to live without money. 
Nash found this kind of:life the one 
exactly formed for him. Adroit, of 
easy manners, and a quick sense of 
his own interest, he was every 
where, and displayed a model of the 
Templar. His first maxim was, al- 
ways to be well dressed. The pomp 
of our ancestors in the outer man was 
enormous; and fortunes were ex- 
pended in the laced rufiles, the velvet 
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coat, and the diamond brooch and 
buckles of a beau. Nash had a na- 
tural taste for dress, and took good 
care that his should be conspicuous ; 
the payment of his unlucky tailors 
was, of course, postponed to a long 
futurity.. But his appearance led him 
into high society, and his coat and 
waistcoat made him friends, where his 
virtues, if he had them, would pro- 
bably have left him—* to eat his mut- 
ton cold.” Even among Templars 
he was so much distinguished, that in 
the pageant which the Middle Tem- 
ple exhibited te William the Third on 
his accession, according to the custom 
of the time, he was chosen to super- 
intend the performance, and conduct- 
ed it with such skill as to attract the 
notice of even the phlegmatic and so- 
lid-minded sovereign, who offered to 
knight him. On this occasion, how- 
ever, Nash made perhaps the only 
false step which he ever made in cour- 
tiership. He rashly refused the offer, 
saying, “If your majesty is pleased 
to make mea knight, I wish it may 
be one of your poor knights of Wind- 
sor, and then | shall have a fortune at 
least able to support my title ;” the 
** poor knights,” (since called by a 
more becoming name, the “ military 
knights,”’) having a pension from the 
crown, which then was considerable 
in those cheaper days. But the king 
took no notice of the request. Kings 
are not fond of refusals when they 
propose civilities, and Nash, by gid- 
dily rejecting the title, lost the pen- 
sion which probably would have fol- 
lowed. 

But in all his dissipation, there was 
an under current of good nature. On 
his leaving the Temple in debt, when 
his accompts were brought before the 
masters, they were struck with one 
item. ‘ To making one man happy, 
£10.” On asking its meaning, Nash 
replied, “ that one day happening to 
hear a poor man say to his wife and 
large family that £10 would make © 
him happy, he could not restrain him- 
self from making the trial.” He fur- 
ther said, that if the masters did not 
think proper to allow the charge, he 
would refund the money. The mas- 
ters, however, were so much pleased, 
that they thanked him for his benevo- 
lence, and desired that double the sum 
might be given in their name. 

The age was one of frolic, some- 
times extravagant, sometimes danger- 
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ous, but which in none of its shapes 
would now be endured. Nash, gaming 
. at York, once lost every shilling he 
was worth. He was -offered fifty 
guineas to try his fortune again, on 
condition of standing naked in a blan- 
ket at the great door of the Minster 
as the congregation were coming out. 
He adopted the condition at once ; 
and at the appointed time appeared in 
his blanket. The Dean. recognized 
him. ‘“ What!” he exclaimed, * Mr 
Nash in masquerade?” “ Only a York- 
shire penance, Mr Dean, for keeping 
bad company,” said Nash, pointing to 
his companions. 

He once won a wager, by riding 
naked through a village on a cow. 
This Tom of Coventry exhibition, 
which was then looked on as a proof 
of spirit, would now consign the hero 
to the hands of the police; but the 
man who deals in affairs of this order, 
may often incur rougher treatment. 
He was invited by some naval officers 
to a dinner on board their ship; he 
being left in ignorance that the vessel 
was under sailing orders for the Me- 
diterranean, he allowed himself to in- 
dulge in wine until he was carried to 
his bed. When he awoke, he found 
himself at sea. He had now no re- 
source but to make the voyage; du- 
ring which the ship fought an engage- 
ment, and Nash saw one of his friends 
killed by his side, himself receiving a 
bullet, as he averred, in the leg. He 
was rather vain of this share in war, 


and it became the custom to banter. 


him on the subject. A woman of fa- 
shion, one day, doubting it, he rather 
impudently told her, that “ his leg 
was at her service, and she might 
feel the ball, if her ladyship pleased.” 

But Nash had now become a wiser 
if not a graver man; and his success 
at Bath seemed to promise him a 
secure fortune. The histories of 
poptlar favourites would often be 
valuable, if it were merely for their 
experience. Nash had one vice, which 
ultimately obscured all his prospects. 
The spirit of gaming which had led 
him into his early embarrassments, 
and which his poverty had partially 
checked, returned in his prosperity 
with new force. Still, without desir- 
ing to excuse this fatal propensity in a 
man of generous but irresolute mind, 
all the excuse may be offered in his 
‘instance, which is to be found in high 
example and universal custom. Dan- 
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ane _, Dee. 
gerous as gaming continues, it was 
then utterly destructive. Every man 
of fashion and fortune habitually play. 
ed; and thousands, who had neither, 
adopted play as a regular pursuit, 
The laws, which its enormity from 
time to time had stimulated a reluctant 
legislature to enact, were either dead 
by disuse, or openly defied. Nash, 
whose finances had been rapidly ex. 
hausted by his new style of living, 
reinforced them by the gaming tables, 


and, in the beginning, won latge 


sums. But his characters as a guar- 
dian of public decorum and as a game- 
ster, naturally came into strange colli- 
sion. There were frequent instances 
when his better part predominated, 
and he interfered to save the thought. 
less from utter ruin. One was well 
known :— 

A fellow of Oxford, a young man, 
had been so smit with a love of gam. 
ing, that he threw up his fellowship 
and came to Bath, determined to make 
his fortune at once or be ruined. He 
had the unusual fate of soon winning 
a sum sufficient to give him a provi- 
sion for life; but he persevered, and 
with the still more unusual fate of 
continuing his luck, until, before the 
winter, he had added four thousand 
pounds to his former capital. - Nash, 
who had lost some money to him, one 
night invited him to supper. As they 
sat together over their wine, he said, 
‘* Perhaps, sir, you may imagine that 
I have invited you in order to take my 
revenge ; but I had no suchintent. [ 
have asked you here in order to give 
you some advice, of which, pardon me 
for saying, I think you are likely to 
stand in need. You are now drawn 
away by a torrent of success; but a 
time wii] come when you will regret 
having left the quiet of a college life 
for the uncertain profession of a game- 
ster. Runs of ill-luck will come, as 
sure as day and night succeed each 
other. Take my advice—be content 
with what you have got; for I can tell 
you, that had you the Bank of Eng- 
land it would finally slip through your 
fingers. I have not the honour of be- 
ing acquainted with you ; but, to con- 
vince you that I wish you well, I shall 
now give you sixty guineas, to receive 
twenty every time you lose two hun- 
dred at one sitting.” The young 
gentleman thanked him, but refused 
the offer. The prophecy was true; 
he was finally undone, 
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Shortly after, a circumstance occur- 
red, equally characteristic, though 
more productive to Nash's finances, 
A noble duke who played high, once, 
under the immediate remorse of hav- 
ing lost a very considerablesum, begged 
of Nash to tie him up for the future 
byapenalty. Nashaccordingly gave 
him a hundred guineas, to receive ten 
thousand whenever the noble Lord 
lost ten thousand pounds at one sit- 
ting. But the Duke’s passion was ine 
veterate. Soon after, having lost at 
hazard eight thousand guineas, and 
being on the point of throwing for 
three thousand more, Nash, who was 
present at this dissipated scene, seized 
the dice-box, and generously entreated 
him to think of what he was doing, 
and remember the penalty. The re- 
monstrance had the effect for the time ; 
and on that night the duke played no 
more. But when was a gamester 
ever reclaimed? The madness of play 
was so strong upon him, that he soon 
after lost an immense sum at New- 
market, and paid the penalty. 

An incident subsequently occurred, 
which was more like a scene in a 
drama than a thing of real life. A 
young member of the peerage, madly 
fond of play, had come to gratify his 
passion in Bath, when he began to 
lose rapidly. Nash, pitying his insa- 
nity, determined to give him a practi- 
callesson. Knowing his own superior 
skill, he engaged the young peer to 
play against himself for a large sum. 
His lordship lost; he staked again a 
still larger sum ; this, too, he lost, and 
losing his temper with it, he plunged 
headlong into ruin. Determined to 
throw every thing away, he lost his 
estate, and sending for some of the 
writings, he deposited them in Nash’s 
hands. He had now nothing that he 
could lose but his carriage and horses. 
These, too, he lost. He now sat in 
the despair of one who felt himself 
helpless and utterly undone. After 
Nash had suffered him to undergo this 
salutary torment for a while, he said 
tohim, ** You have now ruined your- 
self. I am master of every guinea 
you are worth in the world. A single 
night has done this. Now, listen to 
my proposal. It was not my intention 
toruin you. Butif I did not, I well 
know that there are others who would. 
There, take your title-deeds again. I 
forgive you your whole debt to me ; 
requiring only that you shall look 
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upon yourself as owing me five thous 
sand pounds, whenever I may call for 
such asum.” The peer, surprised at 
this sudden and generous restoration, 
gladly accepted the condition. But 
the penalty was never demanded due 
ring his lifetime. Subsequently to his 
decease, Nash, falling into embarrass- 
ments, applied for the money to his 
heir. The debt was acknowledged, 
and was honourably paid without hesi- 
tation. 

But the mischief of gaming at length 
began to attract the notice of Parlia- 
ment. The law awoke from its long 
slumber; and by the 12th of George 
II., severe penalties were enacted 
against all ‘games of chance.” Pharo, 
basset, and hazard were chiefly marked, 
The act declared all such ** games and 
lotteries to be illegal, laying a fine of 
£200 on all setters up of the banks,” 
ne Every player also was to forfeit 
50. 

The contest now lay between the 
sagacity of the law and the dexterity 
of the sharper. Other games were 
quickly invented, beyond the limits of 
the statute; and a new game, called 
Passages, exhibited its popularity in 
the ruin of thousands. The law at- 
tempted to meet this evasion, by de- 
claring every game played with one 
die, or more, or other means of the 
same nature, having numbers on it, 
as well as the players, should come 
within the penalty. Other evasions 
tried the skill of the legislature again. 
A succession of games, with barba- 
rous ald absurd names, were invented, 
“roly-poly,” ** Marlborough’s battles,” 
&c. But the popular favourite now 
was E.O.,a game which must have 
pleased the banks, as their profits 
were two and a half per cent on all 
that was lost and won. As the E.O. 
tables were not yet illegal, they were 
soon to be found everywhere; and anew 
influx of gamestérs hurried to Bath, 
where Nash had, unfortunately for his 
reputation, made himself a partner in 
one of those firms. Fidelity among 
such connexions is impossible, and 
Nash said that, within three years, he 
found that he had been cheated to the 
amount of £20,000. 

The law was at length forced to 
strike at the root ; and, by the Act of 
1745, it was declared that none should 
open a house or room for play, undet 
pain of forfeiture; and, by an amend- 
ment of the Act of Anne for recover. 
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ing money lost at play, it was declared 
that xo person should be incompetent 
to be a witness—that all present at a 
gaming-table might be summoned by 
the magistrate before whom the affair 
was brought ; and all players who lost 
ten pounds at atime were made in- 
dictable within six months, and, on con- 
viction, were fineable five times the 
amount of their losses or winnings. 
Still, gaming was incorrigible. Laws 
may punish offenders, but seldom 
amend them. Higher motives than 
fear, and more steady principles than 
penalty, must heal the wounds of 
morals. The legislature only threw 
gaming into more desperate hands ; 
and while the ruin continued still more 
extensively, the sense of character, 
which had restrained the darker atro- 
cities of the gaming-table gradually 
died away. 

But another singular and ridiculous 
distinction existed between the ages of 
our ancestors and the present. Love 
was a business. Every man above the 
lower orders was a declared adorer of 
the sex. But the style of the passion 


hadits changes. The lover of the latter 
part of the seventeenth century affected 
the gravity of the Spaniard—knelt at 


the lady’s feet, made costly presents, 
wooed her with sonnets, declared her 
a goddess, and longed only to die for 
her smile. The lover of the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century was 
the French lover. He wrote epigrams, 
wore embroidered _ clothes, relied for 
captivation on the newest fashion from 
Paris, a ten- guinea clouded cane, and 
a fifty-guinea snuff-box. The lover 
of the reign of George II. had altered 
all this proceeding ; and, though pro- 
fessing the most determined devotion 
to the fair, acted on the extraordinary 
" system of winning their hearts by a 
contempt fortheir persons. Noncha- 
lance was the principle in those days, 
as apathy is in ours. The beau of a 
hundred years'ago, and the exquisite 
of 1840, differed in nothing, except 
that the former professed to love the 
ladies, and the latter professes to love 
nothing but himself. But the beau 
was the reverse of insensible to either 
beauty, elegance, or wit. The exqui- 
site is essential vapidity. The beau 
had his animation, his anecdote, and 
the perpetual diamond snuff-box glit- 
tering in his hand, to fill up the pauses 
of the dialogue. The exquisite is a 
melancholy object, sliding through life 


with no more purpose than an automa. _ 
ton—living on the smallest coneeiy, 
able expenditure of human understand. 
ing, and carried in and out of society, 
with no more volition of his own than 
the plaster figures on the heads of the 
Italian hawkers, and with not a much 
more substantial resemblance of hu. 
mahity. 

Fortune-hunting at length became 
one of the established professions of 
Bath, and Nash, in his character of 
general guardian, found himself ob- 
liged to keep a vigilant eye on the 
more romantic of his subjects. He 
generally had good information, and . 
astonished the parties by coups de 
theatre. 

One evening at the rooms, he stern- 
ly walked up to an old_Jady and her 
daughter, and abruptly told her that 
‘* it would be wiser for her to be at 
home.” ‘The lady, a woman of for. 
tune, was at first inclined to be indig. 
nant at this style of address. But as 
Nash was uncontrolled monarch there, 
she could only turn away with evident 
signs of surprise and vexation. But 
on his following her, and repeating 
the words, she began to think that 
there was some meaning in them be- 
yond gratuitous offence. She accord. 


_Ingly retired, and went home. There, 


to her astonishment, she found her 
eldest daughter, who had stayed away 
from the ball on some excuse, ready 
dressed for an elopement, and a noto- 
rious sharper in waiting, with a post- 
chaise, to carry her off at the moment. 
Nash’s information had acquainted 
him with the plot, and he had mysti- 
fied the company by taking this dra- 
matic mode of showing his knowledge 
of all the machine of Bath society. 
Another of those incidents was 
more romantic still. After the peace 
of Utrecht, a number of the military 
flocked to Bath to enjoy the amuse- 
ments, which had now become cele- 
brated throughout Europe. Among 


~ the rest was a young lieutenant-colo- 


nel, a handsome and lively personage, 
but with nothing beyond his commis- 
sion. The gay colonel was an uni- 
versal favourite; but the gaming-table, 
and the expensive style of his living, 
soon compelled him to sell an annuity, 
the wreck of his fortune, and he was 
on the point of ruin. In this extre- 
mity, however, whether from taste or 
speculation, he fell desperately in love 
with a young lady, an only daughter, 
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and the probable heiress of very large 
property. The colonel’s graces were 
jrresistible, and the lady gave him her 
heart without delay.’ They would 
have eloped ; and in the wrath of the 
lady’s father would have probably 
been left without a shilling, had not 
Nash fortunately interfered. He in- 
formed the father of the circumstance ; 
the lady was instantly hurried home ; 
and the old gentleman, thanking Nash 
for this important service, offered him 
a considerable present, which, how- 
ever, was honourably declined. 

The colonel, furious at the double 
disappointment, now attacked Nash, 
who, not making any secret of what 
he had done as a matter of duty, was 
challenged to fight with swords. But: 
this folly the master of the ceremo- 
nies felt that it was also his duty to 
decline, as a guardian of public order ; 
and the wearing of swords being then 
strictly prohibited in Bath, the officer 
was forced to postpone his revenge 
until they should meet in London. 

But, in the mean time, his debts 


. would admit of no delay, and his cre- 


ditors were.on the point of seizing 
him, when he suddenly escaped from 
Bath, and, having no other resource, 
went to the continent, and joined the 
Dutch army in Flanders as a volun- 
ter. There the unlucky spendthrift 
felt all the sufferings which the fatigues 
of acommon soldier's life could inflict, 
without the comforts even of his pay ; 
he was wholly lost sight of, and the 
general opinion of him was, that he 
had fallen in an engagement. The 
lady's father, within the next two 
years, died, and she became possessed 
of his property. An idea of a curiously 
chivalric nature now suggested itself 
to Nash. As he had never seen any 
evidence of the colonel’s death, he ap~ 
plied himself to ascertain his fate, and 
with so much diligence, that he at 
length discovered this son of adven- 
ture ** fretting his hour upon the 
stage” in a company of strollers at 
Peterborough. 

Before fe lady’s acquaintance with 
the colonel, she had been solicited in 
marriage by a nobleman, whom she 
had rejected for her more agreeable 
admirer; but who, on his ruin, had re- 
turned, renewed his addresses, and 
Was, apparently, on the point of suc- 
ceeding. Nash, thinking that as he 
had deprived the unlucky colonel of 
due opportunity, it was only justice to 
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give him another, proposed to the 
lady (to whom the nobleman was now 
a constant attendant) that they should 
all go “to see the players at Peter- 
borough ;” taking them in his own 
equipage, which was one of the most 
showy in England. 

The play happened to be The Con- 
scious Lovers, a sufficiently sentimen- 
tal one for the occasion; but the colo- 
nel’s part was humiliated into “ Tom.” 
The lady was seated in the stage-box, 
with the peer on one side, and Nash, 
impatient to see the effect of recog- 
nition, on the other. At length Tom 
appeared; the lady, astonished and 
overwhelmed with the unexpected 
spectacle, felt all her passion revive, 
and fainted. The colonel, who had 
recognised her instantly, and-was at 
first shocked at the idea of thus appear- 
ing before the woman whom he loved, 
now rushed off the stage, sprang into 
the box, and caught her in his arms! 

As may be presumed, the noble- 
man, furnished with such unequivocal 
proof of the lady’s feelings, withdrew 
his suit immediately ; and the lovers 
were married. 

** Colonel,” said Nash, in explain- 
ing his conduct, “* you once thought 
me your enemy, because I endeavour- 
ed to prevent you from ruining each 
other. You were then wrong; but 
you have long since had my forgive- 
ness. If you love each other well 
enough now for matrimony, you fairly 
have my consent ; and confound him, 
say I, who attempts to part you.” 

The marriage turned out as happy 
as it was opulent; and Nash after- 
wards spent many agreeable days in 
their society. 

Goldsmith, in that most humorous 
and touching work of his age, the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield,” has exactly 
described this stage scene, where the 
Vicar’s son George is recognised by 
the woman of his heart among the 
strollers. The idea was probably 
suggested by the colonel’s adven- 
ture. 

Another event, of a more unhappy 
nature, produced a deep impression at 
Bath. A young lady, of good family, 
of large fortune, and of remarkable 
beauty, visited the city, and naturally 
attracted remarkable attention, Se- 
veral proposals of marriage were soon 
made to her; but she loved only the 
privileges of “ single blessedness,” re= 
fused all her offers, and determined to 

3D 
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enjoy the delights of the accomplished 
and elegant society of the place in 
their highest indulgence. If this was 
an error, it may be forgiven to a beau- 
tiful, witty, and elegant creature in 
the very bloom of life, for she was 
but nineteen ! 

However, she was not to escape the 

natural result of living in a perpetual 
blaze of admiration ; and she at length 
fell in love. Nothing could be more 
unfortunate than her choice, for her 
lover was a man_of dissipation, utterly 
ruined, unable to restrain himself in 
any pursuit of pleasure, a gamester 
and a rake; and though a man of 
original taste and talent, high-bred 
and accomplished, yet, from his habits 
of excess in every fully of fashionable 
life, inevitably destined to die in a 
jail. 
: It was supposed that in his distresses 
he had been relieved by this beautiful 
creature. But his creditors at length 
losing patience, he was thrown into 
prison in London. She then took 
the fatal resolution of discharging his 
debts, which amounted to nearly her 
whole fortune. 

- Nash, on becoming acquainted with 
ster intention, immediately employed 
every argument in his power to save 
her from this step to being undone. 
He represented the fatal uselessness of 
taking a habitual spendthrift out of 
prison; the hopelessness of reclaiming 
the vices of a whole life, and, in addi- 
tion, the hazard of reputation which 
must be incurred by this extraordinary 
interference on the part of any female. 
But love is madness while it lasts, and 
remorse when itis gone. The debts 
were discharged, the lover was let 
loose to the gaming table, and the lady 
was left with no other course than to 
return to Bath and live on the frag- 
ment of her income. 

She soon found a difference in the 


reception given to the opulent and . 


to the reduced ; but to live in public 
was now second nature to her; and 
to enable her to live in public, she was 
induced to enter into some obscure 
arrangement with a dexterous but vul- 
gat woman, who kept a house for play. 
But the general slights which followed 
sank into her soul. Her character 
was wholly untouched, even by the 
voice of scandal ; but she grew melan- 
eholy, and finally leaving this painful 
cennexion, began to think of suicide. 
She now became a governess in a gen- 


tleman's family, where, though wel} 
treated, she sank into still deeper dex 
jection. At length, on the day fixed 
for the return of the family from Lon. 
don to Bath, where she had been left, 
she resolved to put an end to all her 
anxieties, by the most irrevocable of 
all crimes. 

On this day, having set the house in 
peculiar order, she wrote, on a pane 
of the dining-room window, the well 
known lines, beginning with— 


“ Oh, death, thou pleasing end of human 
woe!” 


When the children had been put to 
bed, and the house was quiet, she 
dressed herself all in’ white like a 
bride, and with a strange affectation 
of her former finery, even in those 
melancholy hours, prepared a scarf of 
pink silk, lengthened by one of gold 
thread, as the instrument of self-de 
struction. She then, apparently, sat 
down to read, for she left a volume 
of Ariosto open at the page where 
Olympia, stung by the ingratitude of 
her bosom friend, is thrown into de- 
spair. She then tied the fatal knot; 
but her weight broke it, and she fell 
to the ground. The noise of her fall 
was heard by some of the servants; 
but they, imagining it to be merely 
some passing sound, made no enquiry 
atthetime. She had still the unhappy 
firmness to renew the attempt, and 
next day was found suspended, and 
cold! The long-continued dejection of 
her mind in some degree authorized 
the verdict of the coroner's inquest, 
who brought it inlunacy. Her death 
produced a remarkable sensation in 
Bath; great regret was expressed that 
the nature of her distresses had not 
been known before; and every little 
trinket which belonged to her was 
purchased at a large price, as a me- 
morial of so lovely and so unhappy 4 
child of the world. 

Another feature of the age was the 
ridiculous habit of boasting of gallan- 
try. The ‘homme aux bonnes for- 
tunes,” the pretender to universal 
conquest over the fair, was originally 
French, and, like every other French 
foolery, had been introduced by the 
courtiers of Charles II. That wretch« 
ed and thoroughly contemptible king 
left a long legacy of disgrace to Eng- 
lish manners.. Men of fashion copy- 
ing his scandalous example, were proud 
of publishing their shame, and the 
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shame of the whfortunate dhjeets of 
their intrigues; aid even when the 
actual guilt gradually ceased to be 
reckoned an essential to high life, the 
coxcombry of the day made its pre- 
sumed influence with the ladies a con- 
stat thétiie; of cotirse, ninéty-nine 
boastings out of 4 hutidred were ab- 
solute falsehoods, and the boastérs 
were oftéh takefi to task with equal 
justice and séverity. But the incident 
which we afé about to mention, Was of 
a lighter kind. Nash atid a friend, 
walking on the * pantiles” at Ton 
bridge, mét a young fop of fortune, 
who joined thétn. On asking him how 
long he had been at the wells, and 
what company was there, the fop ré- 
plied, that though he had been in the 
town a month, lié had seen ho bettér 
company than he might have found 
ata Tyburh ball. 

When his auditors had been thus 
sufficiently convinced of his fashion; 
his next specimen was of his gallantry. 
“Look there,” said he; pointing to a 
lady, passitig at a distance, “see that 
goddess of midnight—I might have 
run away with her round the world 
at aby time this last fortnight; atid 
see that other one,” pointing to an- 
other advancing towards the group, 
“ showy as she is, it is not a week 
since.she offered me herself and her 
fortune.”’ Nash's friend, who had ex- 
hibited much impatience during the 
dialogue, now burst forth into rage— 
“ Sir,’ he exclaimed, “I know these 
two ladies intimately. Asto theformer 
she may have offered to fun away with 
you, for any thing that I can prove to 
the contrary; but I shall ask her; for 
she is my sister.” The boaster how 
begati td indke apologies, aiid said 
that-he meant the other lady. “ No, 
sit,” was the indignant exclamation, 
“there [know you dre alying rascal, for 
that lady caine into Tonbridge only 
last night, ahd she is my wife.” The 
gehtleman was ptoceeding to cate the 
puppy, Wheti Nash interposéd aiid 
sived his Shoulders; but it was oti the 
condition that he took his departure 
from thie town without delay. 

Nash's nature was remarkably gen- 
erous, and he gave away large sutis 
from the impulse of the moment ; 
even gariing liad fot the power to 
retider hii selfish. One day, as he 
was playing at picquet for a stake of 
L.200, hé héard a voice behind him, 
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ih a Whisperiig conversation, Baylig, - 
a Heaveit | how happy would’ suit 
thoheytiaké me.” Nash turned round, 
recognised thé whisperer as 4 gehtle- 
mai of broke fortune ; atid winking 
thé mohéy; put the Whole sum inte 
lis hand, addiig, “ Go homé now, 
aid be ha BY he 

His public, inflienés tabling bith 
to take 4 léadiig part in all matters 
of publie bétiefaction, Ke had the fie 
rit (in conjuction with Dr Oliver 
of establishiiig the fitst Hospital off & 
latge scale in Bath. Aé thé oaly 
fuhd was voluntary subscription, his 
skill in human nature was cofistaitly 


‘émployed in appealing to the ptirges 


of his visitéfs. Oncé as he was walk. 
ing round the roottis, With his hat it 
his hand, soliciting subscriptios, a 
duchess entered, more mémorable for 
any thing than her charity. Fitiding 
that he put himself yr pene A het 
way, and being unable to pass him tif- 
observed, she gave him a pat With her 
fan, saying, “ You taust put down 4 trifle 
for nie, Mr Nash, for I have no money 
it my ptirse.” ‘ With pleasiiré, ifia- 
dam,” was his reply, * if your Grace 
will tell me when to stop.” And 
taking a handful of guineas otit of his 
poke, he began to count théti into 
(is hat— One, two, three, fou, 
five” Hold, hold, sir,’ cried thé 
duchiéss, “‘ consider what you 4 
about”—* Consider yotit tank ati 
fortune, madam,” said Nash, and ¢on- 
tintied dropping in the guinea’—* six 
sevén, eight, nine, ten.” The duchess 
now gtew aiigry, aiid called agaili to 
him to stop—* Pra ', Cotposs your- 
self, madam,” said Nash respectfu ly, 
‘and don’t ititerrupt the Work of éha- 
rity—eléven; twelve, thirtéén, foiir- 
tebn, fifteen”—Heré her Grace aetii- 
ally seized his hand. “ Be caliii, 
madam,” said Nash, goiig of with 
his pérfottiance, é your name will be 
Writteh in lettés of gold, and on the 
front of the buildiig, madam,—six- 
téén, séventéén, sightéen, nineteen, 
twenty.” ‘I sha’ii’t pay a farthing 
more, exclaimed the Duchess— 
‘“‘ Charity hides a multitude of sings” 
replied Nash—“ twenty-one, twenty= 
two, twenty-three, twenty-four; twen- 
ty-five.” The lady now seemed to 
be exhausted with vexation, and about 
to faint, exclaiming, —“ Nit, protes 
you frighten me out of my Fits, 
shall die!” ‘ Madam,” said the im- 
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perturbable Nash, “ you will never 


die with doing good. And if you 
do, you will be the better for it.” He 
was about to proceed, when, perceiv- 
ing her real perturbation, he stopped, 
and compromised for thirty guineas. 

It is due to the liberality of the 
lady to state, that having sat down to 
cards, and won some money, she call- 
ed Nash over to her, and saying, that 
to show “ she made friends with him, 
though he was such a fool, she gave 
him ten guineas more for his charity,” 
insisting, however, that neither her 
name nor her donation should be 
mentioned. 

Bath was now in its glory; princes 
came to its waters, and Nash acknow- 
ledged the compliment with regal 
liberality. On the convalescence of 
the Prince of Orange, after trying 
the wonder-working spring, Nash 
signalized the event by an obelisk 
thirty feet high. In 1738, four years 
after, the Prince of Wales’ visit was 
signalized by a similar memorial, but of 
double the height perhaps, in proof 
of double reverence ; and to make the 
monument complete, Nash applied to 
Pope for an inscription. The poet’s 
letter is sufficiently discontented. 

«¢ Sir,—I have received yours, and 
thank your partiality in my favour. 
You say words cannot express the 
gratitude you feel for the favour of 
his Royal Highness, and yet you 
would have me express what you feel, 
and in a few words. I own myself 
unequal to the task; fur, even grant- 
ing it possible to express an inexpres- 
sible idea, I am the worst person you 
could have pitched upon for this pur- 
pose, who have received so few fa- 
vours from the great myself, that I 
am utterly unacquained with what 
kind of thanks they like best. Whe- 
ther the P_-— most loves poetry or 
prose, I protest I do not know; but 
this I dare venture to affirm, that you 
can give him as much satisfaction in 
either as I can.—I am, sir, your most 
affectionate servant, 

A. Pops.” 


However, on a second application, he 
5 was prevailed on to make the experi- 
ment ; but the inscription was in prose, 
and sufficiently commonplace :— 
In memory of honours bestowed, 
And in gratitude for benefits conferred, on 
this city, 


The Monarch of Bath. 


(Dee. 


By his Royal Highness 
Frepverick, Prince of Wales, 
And his Royal Consort, 

In the year 1738, | 
This Obelisk is erected by 
Ricuarp Nasu, Esq. 


Every thing in Nash’s career was 
either trifling or odd, and sometimes 
both. At this time he became sud- 
denly rich in snuff-boxes. The Prince 
of Orange, in return for his attentions, 
had given him a snuff-box set with 
jewels. The Prince of Wales gave 
him a large gold enamelled snuff-box, 
Some of the higher nobility followed 
the example of the princes. The 
fashion was followed, until it became 
the general mode of returning his 
civilities. He was said at one time to 
have had snuff-boxes enough to supply 
a small warehouse. 

But his honours had not yet reached 
their height. His picture was painted 
at full length, by order of the corpora- 
tion, and placed in the ball-room, with 
the bust of Newton on one side and 
Pope on the other. This instance of 
corporate zeal, however, was too open 
to ridicule to eseape; and the witty 
Lord Chesterfield expressed the feel- 
igg of the public with equal pleasantry 
and pungency :— 


Immortal Newton never spoke 
More truth than here you'll find; 
Nor Pope himself e’er penn’d a joke 
Severer on mankind. 


‘* The picture placed these busts between 
Gives satire all its strength ; 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly at full length.” 


Yet these sarcasms did not prevent 
the painting of another portrait for 
another ball-room, and even the eree- 
tion of his statue in the pump-room. 
But Nash was one of the last who 
could deserve the name of fool. His 
business might be folly; but he pur- 
sued it with a sagacity which placed 
him at the head of his profession, un- 
rivalled and alone. It -would, of 
course, be absurd to speak of such 
qualities as entitling any man to fame; 
but their results were unquestionably 
important, in giving employment to 
the inhabitants of a rising city; in 
making the pleasures of a large popu- 
lation consistent with general order ; 
in contributing to polish the native 
virtues of the English character, by 
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the graces, without the grosser cor- 
ruptions, of continental life; and in 
attaching Englishmen to their own 
country, by harmlessly providing at 
home those social indulgences which 
so many of them were in the habit of 
seeking abroad, with equal injury to 
their fortunes, their morals, and their 
patriotism. We are strongly inclined 
to think, that if another Nash could 
now be found, he would be as valu- 
able a discovery as any that the age 
is likely to make; and that whoever 
shall, like him, invent a new means of 
giving the public a taste for pleasure 
at once rational and general; of teach- 
ing them the importance of discipline 
even in their relaxations; of making 
even pleasure conducive to health ; 
and, by providing usin ourown country 
with all that the Continent can offer, 
giving the English gentleman a new 
reason for honouring his own country 
as it deserves, would much more de- 
serve to be honoured than laughed at, 
and to be regarded as a benefactor 
than a mere manager of ball-rooms. 
Public amusements have declined in 
England, and the consequence is, that 
our nobility fly to Paris, the German 
Spas, and Naples. The expenditure 
of these absentees is probably not less 
than ten millions of pounds sterling 
a-year. The little French towns are 
filled with the humbler ranks of our 
countrymen, some for cheapness of 
living, some for the easier means of 
education, but many for mere want of 
ingenious amusement at home. Bou- 
logne is an English colony, Dieppe is 
living on English money, and half the 
villages accessible by a steam-boat, 
are growing from groups of huts into 
towns. All this tide of wealth might 
be turned into the bosom of our own 
country, by the adoption of the same 
principles in which Bath rose from 
the village which Nash found it, into 
a beautiful city which it is at this 
ay. 

There must, of course, be some 
modifications of their practice, suitable 
to the change of time; but there can 
be no charm inthe dirt, the discom- 
fort, and the meanness of foreign life 
—no gratification in the insolence, the 
frauds, and the perpetual antipathy of 
foreigners to our name—and no gain 
to either parents or children in the 
examples of heartless dissipation, open 
impurity, and ostentatious irreligion, 
altogether sufficient to make the Eng- 


lishman and his family fly from France, 
if they could obtain their objects with 
equal advantage in England. 

Slight as all subjects connected with 
amusement may seem, the topic be- 
comes a serious one when the results 
are the demoralization of public mo- 
rals, and the waste of millions of na- 
tional money. The question is, can 
the former orderly arrangements be 
revived. It is altogether our opin- 
ion that they could. They are now 
decaying in every quarter; in our 
watering-places they have sunk into 
almost total neglect ; a miserable cir- 
culating library, chiefly frequented as 
a morning lounge for the readers of 
the newspapers, is generally the entire 
provision for the public. In some of 
those places a theatre exists; but its 
attendance is meagre, and, by conse- 
quence, its performances are periodi- 
cal and miserable. An occasional 
concert by some struggling and strag- 
gling troop of musicians, feebly varies 
the monotony; and in general, even 
the ball-rooms scarcely pay the ex- 
penses of the lights and orchestra. 
Yet the public have the same tastes, 
for rational indulgence at least, which 
they had a hundred years ago, and 
the complaint is universal of the in- 
tolerable dulness of every thing where 
they came expressly to enjoy their 
hours of leisure. 

The reasons of this decay are two- 
fold—want of management, and want 
of money in the hands ofthe manager.. 

One of Nash’s first regulations was, 
that every head of a family, and, in 
general, every person coming to Bath 
for the season, should regard it asa 
matter of obligation to subscribe to all 
the amusements which he had estab- 
lished. It was distinctly understood 
that those who were not prepared to 
pay their contribution had no business 
to be there. They might look for 
pleasure any where else, but to Bath 
they had no right to come, while they 
chose to shrink from giving their share 
of the only means by which Bath 
could be made the resort of the fashion- 
able and pleasant world. All this was 
perfectly fair: and all this was so per- 
fectly understood, that the wholeround 
of the public amusements was amply 
sustained by the public subscription. 
No fashionable beggar, no crafty bar-. 
gainer for amusement at the expense 
of others, no pitiful pretender to good 
society, was suffered to have the ad- 
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vantages of this animated and delight- 
ful place, by paying a few shillings for 
his personal admission to the concert, 
or the ball, and then making his beg- 
arly escape. The season must not 
be left te depend upon these shabbi- 
nesses; and those who attempted to 
practise them were instantly shamed, 
But this could not be effected with- 
gut authority, and here was shown 
e value of effective management. 
ash was a dictator, from whose power 
no appeal was suffered, His charac- 
ter and personal influence gave him a 
awer of decision, which none, whether 
inhabitant or visiter, could venture to 
resist, ‘“ Master of the ceremonies,” 
in fact, conyeys an imperfect con- 
ception of his real uses and powers. 
He was general manager of establish- 
ments on which fepanded the pros- 
perity of a rising city, the legitimate 
pleasures of the whole nobility and 
gentry of England, and no small part 
of the grace and civilization of the 
empire. The modern error lies in 
forgetting the true nature of his office, 
and choosing some individual, merely 
of obliging manners and respectable 
eonduct, some half-pay officer, or 
private gentleman, who makes an in- 
terest among the subscribers for the 
season. The consequenee is, that he 
has virtually no authority at all, and 
that his actual employment degene- 
rates into leaving hig card at the door 
of every new arrival, and handing up 
partners to young ladies at balls ; his 
ersonal income being derived from 
ball tickets, like a dancing-master, or 
from a subscription book at the libra- 
rigs, like ‘‘ a widow with twenty chil- 
dren,” er a pauper on her way to her 


sh. 

PAThe master of the ceremonies ought 
to be, on the contrary, the gentleman 
of the highest rank and fortune in the 
town or itsneighbourhood. Of course, 
not condescending either to go through 
the mere routine of ball-rooms, which 
might be perfectly well intrusted to 
his subordinates, nor stooping to the 
‘unegmfortable emoluments to be de- 
rived from the pockets of the visiters ; 
but by his acknowledged authority 
forcing regulations which in the 
ands of inferiors must be laughed at 
and eyaded, and demanding general 
Qbedience, as evidently haying no 
other object in view than the general 
atification of the community. We 
ae ge doubt that, on such conditions, 
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(Dee. 
there are few even of the highest no. 
bility who would decline the office of 
thus directing, protecting, and refining 
the public pleasures. We see them 
coming forward in the most trouble. 
some and responsible situations of 
country life; magistrates, grand jurors, 
lieutenants, parliamentary representa« 
tives, presidents of county meetings; 
and they have only to see their way 
in this new, and we will say impor. 
tant occupation, to adopt it with the 
Same activity and the same effect. 
Let the experiment but be fairly made 
in any one watering-place, and we have 
no doubt that the change would be 
found beneficial. We by no means 
desire ta see an earl or a duke per- 
forming the punctilios of a quadrille 
party, or doing any other thing which 
can have the appearance of trifling. 
He-can easily appoint those who are fit 
for such purposes. But let him he the 
general authority to be appealed to; 
the director, though he may not be 
present at either ball or concert, and 
we shall soon see the watering-place 
relieved from its monotony, Every 
one should be informed that they 
should subscribe to the: established 
amusements—private parties should be 
prohibited, as injurious to the pur- 
poses of the place. Women of rank 
should be made directors of the yarious 
concerts and balls, &e., and the magi- 
strates and principal inhabitants, as in 
Bath of old time, feeling their natural 
interest in the prosperity of the town, 
should be consulted to give their aid 
in sustaining the regulations. From 
those arrangements, still more inter- 
esting advantages might naturally 
grow. Schools of the highest order, 
and on the most extensive scale, might 
be formed under the superintendence of 
the nobility themselves, giying 4 more 
complete, more moral, and more accom- 
plished education, than they can ever 
obtain in foreign countries. The per- 
sonal inspection of the headéof families 
would give a security for ‘their eon- 
duct and a stimulus ta their progress; 
and from this obvious and easy scheme 
might arise a vast and most valuable 
improvement in the rising generation. 
Nash's career at length drew to its 
close. In enymerating his merits, we 
have observed how fatally they were 
counteracted by gaming ; a vice which, 
though adopted originally as a matter 
of revenue in his days of poverty, and 
afterwards retained ag an evidence of 
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fashion, produced its natural effect on 
him, as on all others, in humiliating 
his character, and finally overthrowing 
his prosperity. He gradually grew 
peevish, and exercised his petulance 
until he became unpopular, Con- 
temptuous expressions were used to 
him, which he was obliged to bear. 

He was one day complaining to the 
celebrated Lord Chesterfield of his ill 
luck. Would you think it, my 
Lord,” said he, “ that b—ch fortune 
last night tricked me out of £500?” 
« Why, Nash,” said his Lordship, 
with Jess amenity than was his custom, 
«| don’t wonder at your losing mo- 
ney: but all the world is surprised 
where you get it to lose.” 

Dr Clarke, the metaphysician, was 
one day conversing with Locke and 
some other friends in the pump-room, 
and laughing on some subject of the 
day. Nash’s chariot happened to draw 
up to the door. Boys, boys,” cried 
the philosopher, “let us now be grave, 
for here is a fool coming.” The sar- 
casm, of course, speedily reached his 
ear as it ran theround of Bath; but it 
was endured in silence—no doubt a 
painful silence. 

We feel a natural reluctance in men- 
tioning the vexations which began to 
cloud his old age. Attempts were 
made to drive him from his office. 
Anonymous letters were written to the 
nobility by mean pretenders to the 
mastership of the ceremonies. 

The sectarian enthusiasm, which 
then began to rave round England, 
could not pass by a subject for invec- 
tive, at once so prominent and so help- 
less ; and these are some specimens of 
the language in which it administered 
advice toa man of eighty-six years: — 

“ You are as odious to God as a cor- 
rupt carcass that lies putrifying in the 
churchyard. 

‘“* You are as far from endeavouring 
after salvation, or restoring yourself to 
the divine favour, as a heap of dry 
bones nailed up in a coffin. 

“ Think upon this, if you have any 
inclination to escape fhe fire that will 
never be quenched. Would you be 
rescued from the fury and fierce anger 
of God? Would you be delivered 
from weeping, and wailing, and inces- 
sant gnashing of teeth ? 

“ If youdo not remedy in some de- 
gree the evils that you have sent 
abroad, wretched will you be, above 
all men, to eternity. God’s jealousy, 
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like a consuming flame, will smoke 
against you, as you yourself will see, 
in that day when the mountains shall 
quake, and the hills shall melt, and 
the earth be burnt up at his presence.” 
It was in this tender language that 
the new religionists of the time, aban« 
doning at once the name and the 
spirit of the Church of England, at- 
tempted to effect what they foolishly 
called a revival of Christianity in the 
land. Such language might excite 
revenge, though it could never give 
birth to repentance. It was folly en- 
tering on a crusade against folly; 
ignorance of scripture pretending to 
enlighten ignorance of the world ; the 
passion of proselytism, with equal 
vanity and equal presumption, assail- 
ing the passion for pleasure, Can we 
wonder that it failed of eonyiction ; 
that where its terrors influenced one 
mind, its extravagance shook the ber 
lief of thousands; and that, after mak- 
ing some mad, and many infidel, the 
blaze of enthusiasm sank down like a 
fire fed only by thorns, and is now 
traceable on the surface of the soil by 
little more than its ashes? Atlength 
the final hour came to Nash, as it 
comes to all, and after a year of in- 
creasing debility, he died at his house 
in St John’s Court, Bath, on the 12th 
of February 1761, aged 87 years. 
The corporation of Bath exhibited 
their feeling of his public services. by 
a funeral at their expense. His re- 
mains were conveyed to the Abbey 
church with all solemnity, the charity 
children leading the way, followed by 
the city music—clergymen preceding 
the coffin, and the pall supported by 
the senior aldermen-—the masters of 
the assembly rooms and beadles of 
the Bath hospital following—the pro- 
cession being closed by the still more 
expressive train of the rhultitudes of 
patients who had from time to time 
received the benefits of that noble in- 
stitution. He left nothing behind him 
but a small library, and some trinkets 
and some snuff-hoxes which had been 
iven him by distinguished persons. 
His fortune was all gone; the neces~ 


sities of his latter years had swallowed 
up his income, and among his chief 
resources was an allowance of ten 
guineas a month made to him by the 
corporation. 

A great variety of * character" 


and *€ tecaljections ’ of him appeared 
in the public papers immediately upon 
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his: decease ; some splenetic, but the He kept the gentlemen in order 
majority marking the true linesof his _—_ By prohibiting the wearing of swords 
conduct, and giving him credit for his He kept the ladies in good humour 


i i ini be the mark 
actual services. A long epitaph b By ordaining scandal to be | 
his old friend Dr Oliver of Bath, tod Of a foolish head and a malicious heart, 
tailed his merits with force, and yet Thus establishing his government 


* . . : On pillars of honour and politeness 
eee = natn with fidelity. A He maintained it for half a century 
ee eee With reputation, honour, and undisputed 









His dominion was not 











se E authority. 
Over the servility of the vulgar, . An epitaph by Dr King, in elo. 
But over the pride of the opulent! t Latinity, th Koall tel 
By the force of genius quen alinity, thus Close 8 pane- 
He erected the City of Bath gyric. 
Into a Province of Pleasure, Talem virum, tantumque, ademptum 
And became, by universal consent, Lugeant Musz, Charitesque : 
Its Legislator and Ruler. Lugeant Veneres, Cupidinesque : 
He planned, improved, and regulated Lugeant omnes juvenum et nympharum 
All the amusements of the place. Chori ! 
His fundamental law was Good Breeding. Tu vero, O Baruonia ! 
** HOLD SACRED DECENCY AND DECORUM !” Ne cesses tuum lugere 
Was his constant maxim. Principem, preeceptorem, amicum: 
None, however exalted by beauty, Patronum, 
Blood, titles, or riches, Heu, nunquam posthac 
Could be guilty of a breach of it, unpun- Habitura parem! 
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WHIG AND TORY. 
A METRICAL MEDITATION. 


Tue Tories once ruled with resistless command, 

By their enemies envied in vain ; 
We were powerful and peaceful by sea and by land, 
And the Law held the reins with a resolute hand, 
The headstrong and hot to restrain. 


But a neighbour display’d her three vain-glorious days, 
And we borrow’d a leaf from her book : 

She discarded a King his old rival to raise, 

While we, who proceed by less violent ways, 
Were content with displacing a Duke. 






’T was echo’d on hustings, in hall, and in bower, 
“ Too long we've been slaves to the Crown:” 

The PeorLe, the source of legitimate power, 

In bumpers was pledged, though the wine might be sour, 

As the toast that alone would go down. 


The Whigs—for such mischief was ever their forte— 
With the loudest thus clamour’d and-cried : 

We have seen them since then find a refuge at Court, 

And in petticoat patronage seek the support ’ 
Which their idol, the propie, denied. 


Even loyalty once was a standing Whig jest ; 
Peter Pindar and Moore were admired : 
The monarch—for so was the maxim express’d— 

Was merely a magistrate over the rest, 
Though a little more richly attired. 
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The doctrines that then they exulted to own, 
Now quietly sleep on their shelves ; 

The chivalrous Whigs close encircle the throne, 

And of loyalty’s name so enamour’d are grown, 
They'll allow it to none but themselves. 


‘* Opinion is fetter’d,” so ran the Whig tale, 
«* And discussion cut short by the sword :” 
But the same school of logic seems still to prevail, 
If the Newport affray, and the Chartists in jail, 
Any proof on the point can afford. 


«* These Tory corruptionists, when will they cease 
Their assaults on the popular purse ?” 

Ten years of Whig power, in the middle of peace, 

Show our revenues dwindle, our burdens increase ; 
Pray, what could a Tory do worse? 


Of Tory ambition, though much has been said, 

There are those who can match it at least: 
Hear the Board of Control, with some wine in its head ! 
You would think it was Bacchus, by liquor misled, 

To commence a new march on the East. 


lf a Tory would hazard the horrors of war 
In his zeal for the balance of power, 
Here too, it appears, things are much on a par ; 
We're as busily leagued with our old friend the Czar, 
As if Castlereagh lived at this hour. 


Go on, my good friends. If this line you pursue, 

And no accident blows up your train, 
We may read, some day soon, in the Yellow and Blue, 
The eulogiums bestowed on a Whig Waterloo, 

Which the Tory one failed to obtain. 


The delusion is ended, and homage is done 
To the precepts we loved to embrace: 
The Whigs, when their round of vagaries is run, 
Come back to the course which their betters begun— 
Such a proselyte-maker is place! 





ONE QUARTER MORE. 


A NEW SONG, 


To be Sung with great applause at an approaching Cabinet Entertainment. 


Air,—** One Bottle More.” 


1. 
Assist me, ye lads, who our festival grace, 
To sing of the sbifts that have. kept us in place ; 
Where public delusion first open’d the door, 
And luck more than merit gives one quarter more. 
One quarter more, one quarter more, 
The devil's own luck gives us one quarter more. * 





One Quarter More. A New Song. 


2. 
The Tories full often look knowing, and say, 
« All’s up with them now; they can't live out the day.” 
But although not so firm on our pins as before, 
We always revive to have one quarter more, 
One quarter more, one quarter more, 
We always revive to have one quarter more. 


3. 
When William dismiss’d us, in manner so gruff, 
I fairly confess things were gloomy enough ; 
But our Irish alliance laid Peel on the floor, 
And the whack from Shilelah brought six quarters more. 
Six quarters more, six quarters more, 
The whack from Shilelah brought six quarters more, 


4, 
Again it was thought we must soon cut our stick, 
When our worthy old master just died in the nick. 
The gracious Victoria the sceptre then bore, 
And her name of itself was worth five quarters more. 
Five quarters more, five quarters more, 
The Queen’s name alone was worth tive quarters more. 


5. 
But finding the public disgust now complete, 
We wisely determined to sham a retreat ; 
We retired from the stage, but the Queen cried encore, 
And we could not resist her for one quarter more, 
One quarter more, one quarter more, 
We could not resist her for one quarter more. 


6. 
Since then we've met danger in many a shape, 
But fortune still furnish’d some means of escape ; 
The Marriage came timely our hopes to restore, 
And the birth of a boy may give some quarters more. 
Some quarters more, some quarters more, 
The birth ofa boy will give some quarters more. 


Out of proper respect to so princely a youth, 

They can scarce turn us out till he cuts his first tooth ; 

We may even hold on till he’s breech'd about four— 

** Which will give us,” quoth Baring, “sixteen quarters more.” 
Sixteen quarters more, sixteen quarters more, 

Which will give us, quoth Baring, sixteen quarters more. 


8. 
Ifa girl shall come first, they must still let us stay, 
Till a boy be produced on same more distant day : 
Let us hope there are plenty of princes in store, 
And that each royal infant gives one quarter more. 
Ohe quarter more, one quarter more, 
That each royal infant gives one quarter more. 


Thus deaths, births, and marriages help us along, 

Which brings me at last to the end of my song. 

May our Cabinet live till it reaches three-score, 

And its last dying accents be—* one quarter more.” 
One quarter more, one quarter more, 

Its last dying words shall be “ One quarter more,” 
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THE BHBAUTY DRAUGHT. 


Cuarrer I. 


JaQquELINE TriqueT was the dangh- 
ter of a propriétaire, or owner, of a 
very small farm, near a village in the 
Bourbonnois, the real name of which 
it might be dangerous to state, for 
reasons that will be apparent to such 
of our fair readers as may condescend 
patiently to toil through what is to fol- 
low. Letit therefore be called, af- 
ter the patron saint of France, St 
Denis. 

Jaqueline, our heroine, was about 
the middle height of her sex, but had 
the appearance of being somewhat 
shorter, in consequence of the rather 
masculine breadth of her frame and 
vigorous * developement” of muscle. 
These were, however, great advan- 
tages to one compelled to live a life of 
labour, and to associate with persons 
of aclass not particularly celebrated 
for delicacy of manners or feeling; 
and of these advantages Jaqueline 
evinced that she was perfectly aware, 
by frequently asserting that she was 
“not afraid of any man.” 

Her other personal qualifications 
were a compact, round, good-humour- 
ed-looking countenance, with two very 
bright black useful eyes, which had 
an odd way of trying to look at each 
other—a propensity that, if not over 
violent, has been pronounced exceed- 
ingly attractive by many connoisseurs 
of beauty. But, alas! Jaqueline was 
no beauty, whatever she might have 
been in early youth ; for that dreadful 
enemy of fair faces, the small-pox, had 
attacked her in his angry mood, and. 
sadly disfigured every charm save that 
over which even he hath no power, the 
all-pleasing expression of good-hu- 
mour, Sothatremained for Jaqueline ; 
andnotthatalone. Not merely wasthe 
cheerful outward sign upon her home- 
lysunburnt countenance, but the bless- 
ed reality was within; and there was 
hot a merrier, more industrious, nor 
lighter-hearted lass in the whole com- 
mune, Artless, simple, and kind to 
all, she was a general favourite; and 
with general favour she remained ap- 
parently quite content, till certain of 
her younger companions got married, 
and then she felt og¢asivnally dull— 
she knew not why. 


“ Tt is not that I envy them, I am 
sure,” said she to herself in one of her 
musing fits; ‘‘ no—I rejoice in their 
happiness. If Franchette had not 
married Jean Clement, Iam sure I 
never should, even if he had asked me, 
which he never did. And then Jaques 
Roget, and Pierre Dupin, and Phi- 
lippe Chamel—bless them all, and their 
wives too, I say! | wish them happy ; 
I'm sure I do. I don’t envy them; 
I’m sure I don’t. And yet—yet—I 
ean’t think what's the matter with 
me!” 

Poor Jaqueline’s was no very un 
common case. She was not in love 
with any particular person. Her heart 
was her own, and a good warm heart 
it was, and she felt conscious that it 
was well worth somebody's winning ; 
therefore it is no marvel, that at last 
she breathed a secret wish that some- 
body would set about the task in ear- 
nest. 

Such was the state of her feelings 
when her father, who was a widower, 
resolved to entrust her with the ma- 
nagement of certain affairs in the way 
of business at Moulins, which he had 
hitherto always attended to person- 
ally. 

x The change will do you good, my 
child,” said he ; “« and Madame Mar- 
got will be delighted to see you, if it 
were only for your poor dear mother’s 
sake, rest her soul! She always asks 
after you, and has invited me to bring 
you with me athousand times. So you 
may be sure of a welcome from her. 
And Nicolas is a good lad teo, and 
has managed the business admirably 
since his father’s death, thongh he is 
such q lively fellow that one could 
hardly expect it. He'll chaperon you, 
and do the aimable, no doubt. So, 
vale! never fear, And if yow find 
yourself happy with them, and Ma- 
dame presses you to stay—why; it’s 
only August now, and | sha’n’t want 
you home till the vintage—so, do as 
you like, my good child; I can trust 

Ou.” 
The journey to Moulins was little 
more than ten leagues ; but travelling 
in the cross-reads of the Bourbonnois 
is a very rough and tedious affair. To 
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Jaqueline it appeared the most im- 
portant event in her life; and as she 
rode, in the cool of a Monday morn- 
ing, upon her father’s nag, to a neigh- 
bouring farmer’s, about two leagues 
on her way, she felt half inclined 
to turn back, and request to be left at 
home in quiet, rather than go on to be 
mingled in scenes of gayety, wherein 

' something whispered to her that she 
was not likely to be very happy. But 
the congratulations of thesaid farmer's 
daughters, who all declared how much 
they envied her, and how delighted 
they should be to be in her place, to 
which, perhaps, may be added the in- 
vigorating effects of a most unroman- 
tic, substantial breakfast, caused a 
marvellous change in her feelings, in- 
somuch that she appeared the merriest 
of the party, as they walked afterward 
to the summit of a rising ground, from 
which her further progress on foot in- 
to the high-road might be clearly in- 
dicated. There, after receiving mi- 
nute instructions, by attending to 
which she was assured that it was im- 
possible she could mistake her way, 
she took leave of her friends, with the 
feeling that she was about to be launch- 
ed into a new sort of world. 

The sun shone brightly, the birds 
sang merrily, and ever and anon a 
passing breeze rustled cheerfully the 
foliage above and all around, as Jaque- 
line stepped lightly on, scarcely en- 
cumbered by her not very elegant nor 
ponderous bundle, containing much 
less than the fair sex usually require 
when going on a visit. But this 
lightness of wardrobe caused the not 
least agreeable of her anticipations, as 
her father had given her acarte blanche 
to supply its defects from the magasins 
of Moulins, stipulating only that, in 
her headgear, there should be no de- 
viation from the established costume 
of their ancestresses, who, from gene- 
ration to generation, had worn, or ra- 
ther carried, perched forward upon 
their caps, the small, boat-like, dimi- 
nutive-crowned hat called La Fou- 
gere. 

Now, whether she had been think- 
ing too much about how her new 

Sougere should be trimmed, or that the 
plain directions of her friends were too 
perplexingly minute to be borne 
clearly in memory, cannot be ascer- 
tained ; but at a spot where a single 
footpath became double, she hesitated 
and looked round, and endeavoured 


to recollect. There was no one near 
to bias her choice ; so she decided for 
herself, and took the left path, utter. 
ing the self-comforting ejaculation— 
“I am sure that this is the right,” 
Therefore she walked briskly on, till 
visited by unpleasant misgivings that 


_her steps had deviated too far to the 


left; and then followed doubt upon 
doubt, fast walking, stopping, hesita. 
tion, and looking about, as usual in 
such cases; till it became too evident 
that she had contrived to do that 
which her kind friends pronounced to 
be impossible. She had lost her way, 

Now, losing one’s way is far from 
agreeable, even to common, every- 
day people ; but when such a misfor. 
tune occurs to heroines, it is a much 
more serious piece of business, inas. 
much as their blundering always ex- 
ercises an evil influence over the wea- 
ther. No matter how fine and cloud. 
less the day may have previously been, 
no sooner is a heroine bewildered, and, 
amid unknown tracks, compelled to 
* give it up” a8 a too-puzzling riddle, 
than all the elements combine to in- 
crease her perplexity. The thunders 
incontinently commence _ growling 
over her head, the vivid lightning 
flashes all around, the winds blow a 
hurricane, and down comes the rain 
like a cataract. The moral intended 


to be drawn from such often-repeated — 


disasters probably is, that young la- 
dies should be careful of their foot- 
steps; for certainly the elements of so- 
ciety are not less pitiless to an erring 
female, than are those of nature to- 
ward a lost heroine. 

Jaqueline’s predicament was no ex- 
ception to the general rule, which is 
not surprising, as the sudden and vio- 
lent summer storms of the Bourbonnois 
are proverbial. However, before she 
was quite “wet through,” she had the 
heroine’s usual good luck of finding 
shelter in the ruins of an old castle, to 
which she was guided by the welcome 
sight of a small wreath of smoke, as- 
cending from a corner of the dilapi- 
dated building. After peeping cau- 
tiously from behind the open folding- 
shutter of an unglazed window, and 
ascertaining the sex of the lonely ten- 
ant, she ventured to enter, and was 
most kindly welcomed by an aged wo- 
man, whose bodily infirmities had, in 
no degree, affected the organs 0 
speech. So Jaqueline soon had the 
consolation of learning howand where 
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she had missed her way, and also of 
hearing many particulars of her host- 
ess’s life, which need not be repeated 
here. The best of the affair, how- 
ever, was, that the old body had both 
the means and the inclination to make 
her guest comfortable. There was 
plenty of dry wood piled up in the 
corner of the room, and it was not 
spared. The fire crackled and blazed 
cheerfully ; and then she placed cer- 
tain culinary earthen vessels upon and 
around it, and at the end of a string in 
the front suspended a fowl, over the 
roasting of which she sate down to 
watch and talk. 

The rain still continued, and Jaque- 
line felt grateful ; therefore, after some 
little necessary attention to her dress, 
she thought she could not do better 
than, as the phrase is, * to make her- 
self generally useful.” So she bustled 
about, and evinced a knowledge of the 
menage and the cuisine that raised her 
greatly in the estimation of her enter- 
tainer. 

The wing of a fowl, and une petite 
goutte of wine, in a tumbler of water, 
isthe usual allowance for French he- 
roines- How far Jaqueline surpassed 
them need not be told; but, by the 
time their dinner was ended, she and 
the ancient dame seemed quite upon 
the footing of old acquaintance. 

«“ Ah!” continued the old woman, 
(for she had talked continuously,) 
“Ah! I like you, my good girl. I’ve 
taken a fancy to you; and, when I 
take a fancy to any body, I can do 
something—hem !” 

“ You have been very kind to me,” 
said Jaqueline, ** very kind; and you 
may depend upon it I shall not be un- 
grateful. You must come and pay 
me a visit in October, at the vintage, 
and then” —— 

“You'll be very glad to see me,” 
continued the old weman. “ That’s 
what you mean to say, [know. Well, 
well, there’s time enough for that; 
but—now, now—tell me! Isn't there 
any thing that I can do for you now ? 
Haven’t you some wish ?” 

* Only that you would be so good 
as to show me the way to the Cock 
and Bottle, in the high-road,” replied 
Jaqueline, to the apparent great 
amusement of the old crone, who 
cackled immoderately till a fit of 
coughing compelled her to take a few 
more sips of wine, of which Jaqueline 
began to suspect she had already taken 
quite enough. 
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“ Excuse my laughing, my child,” 
said she at length—* but really your 
mistake was so diverting. I meant to 
talk of more serious things—of your 
prospects in life—of your wishes par- 
ticularly. Young people always have 
wishes. Ay! I see by that smile that 
you have. There—that’s understood 
—and now tell me what it is.” 

Here followed along confabulation, 
in which Jaqueline revealed all the 
particulars of her birth, parentage, 
and education ; and eventually the old 
body wormed out of her the secret 
that she did really wish the other sex 
would pay her somewhat more mark-~ 
ed attention. 

** But can’t you name any particu- 
lar one whom you should prefer?” 
was the next question; “ if you can, 
don’t be afraid to tell me. No one 
else shall know it, and I'm sure I 
could manage it. What's his name?” 

Jaqueline replied that she felt no 
decided preference for any one, and 
added merrily, “ Let them come and 
offer themselves—that’s all I wish. 
No matter how many of them. It will 
be time enough then for me to make 
my choice.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps you might find that diffi- 
cult if they were very numerous,” 
observed her hostess. ‘‘ I remember, 
when I was about your age, there 
was—heigho! never mind! That’s 
all gone by, and so it’s of no use talk- 
ing about it. Come, let us go out and 
look at the weather. Something tells 
me that you will not be able to go 
further to-night. There’s another 
storm brewing, or 1 am much mis- 
taken.” Jaqueline’s arm on the left, 
and acrutch-headed stick on the right, 
supported the old lady as they walked 
round and about the ruins of the castle, 
every part of which she explained the 
former uses of, with an accuracy that 
might have satisfied the most curious 
enquirer, but which quite bewildered 
our heroine. What people could have 
wanted with so many different salons, 
galleries, and apartments, was to her 
quite a mystery, and she gazed upon 
the massive thickness of the walls with 
feelings approaching to reverence. 
Consequently, when they were driven 
in by the promised storm, she was 
precisely-in the right state of mind to 
be strongly impressed by the awful 
long stories that her hostess had to 
relate, of and concerning the: former 
owners of the place. She told how the 
castle had been ransacked, and set on 
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firé at the Revolution, atid how Mon- 
sieur le Comte de Montjeu aid his 
family made their escape into foreign 
parts, and were not heard of till after 
the Restoration, when the young 
Comte Henri, whom she had nursed 
when an infant, suddenly made his 
appearance. Of him she spake in 
raptures. He had purchased the site 
of the ruins, and somé land adjacent, 
and would doubtless some day restore 
all to its former splendour, as he held 
some very lucrative appointment at 
Paris. Moreover, she described him 
asa very handsome young man, though 
she feared that he was sotnewhat too 
much addicted to gallantry and gayety. 
But then, she added, that was a family 
failing, and put her in mind of some 
passage in the life of his grandfather, 
which. she immediately proceeded to 
relate; and so on, and on, and on 
continuously, as though reading from 
a book, went the old lady with her 
long tales; and Jaqueline listened, 
first with curiosity, then from coni- 
plaisance, (43 it was evident that the 
narrator took pleasure in her own per- 
formance,) and at length with a rather 
dim apprehension of what she heard. 
This may be accounted for, either by 
her not being able to sleep on the pre- 
vious night, for thinking of her in- 
tended journey, or from the fatigue 
and exposure to sunshine and storm 
during the day, or by her hostess’s 


hospitable entertainment at dinner and 
supper, (the latter méal forming ap 
interlude between two of the long 
stories,) Or by the whole combine, 
But, be the cause what it may, she 
nodded, as most folks would unde 
similar circumstances, and then wag 
suddenly aroused by missing the mono: 
tonous tones of her entertainer, to 
whom shé¢ apologised, and shook her. 
self into an attentive attitude. -The 
apology was graciously received, and 


Jaqueline’s drowsiness dispelled for a: 


while by a legend about a spring, just 
at the bottom of the hill, the Water of 
which was reported to have the power 
of causing young maidens, who drank 
thereof, to become wonderfully fasei- 
nating, aiid to attract lovers of every 
degree. 

** You shall take a draught of it in 
the morning, ma bonne,” she Said, 
* Don’t be afraid ; you will have your 
wish before you come back from Mon. 
lins, I'm pretty sure. If not, how. 
ever, call upon me on your way baek, 
However, take the water in the morn. 
ing, Perhaps it mayn’t operate im- 
mediately, but perhaps it may; for 
I remember hearing of two young 
ladies who” —and off went the old lady 
into another long story about romaiitie 
lovers of high degree ; and the result 
of all was, that Jaqueline went late to 
bed, with her head full of strange and 
multitudinous fancies. 


Cuarrter II. 


«‘ What a lovely morning it is!” 
thought Jaqueline. ‘ How pure and 
delicious the water of thisspring looks! 
As to what the old lady says about its 
wonderful qualities, I can’t believe 
that; but, however, I will taste it. 
There! oh, how cool and refreshing!” 

Suddenly, there was heard the sound 
of a horn at u short distance, anda 
moment after a hunting party came 
galloping toward the fountain. Jaque- 
line would have hid herself, but it was 
too late; and ere she had decided in 
what direction to make her escape, a 
young; handsome, elegantly dressed 
cavalier, who led the party, threw 
himself from his horse, and respect- 
fully approaching her, begged that 
she would not be alarmed. . 

“ Thank ye!” said Jaqueline; “no, 
I an’t frightened ; only | stopped just 
to see which way you was a gallop- 
ing, because 1 don’t want to be run 
over.” 

“ Charming creature!” exclaimed 


the cavalier, * do you suppose it pos 
sible that any human being would 
hurt a hair of your head ?” 

*¢ don’t know about that,” replied 
Jaqueline. ‘ All as I can say. is, that 
I don’t know any reason why they 
should; for I never did no harth to 
nobody, az I know of.” 

‘* Never, I am sure,” said the young 
man. ‘* No; innocence and bene 
volence are too plainly expressed if 
every feature of that lovely counte- 
nance. May I crave to know by what 
happy chance you have been led to 
this sequestered spot ?” 

“* I can't see exactly as that’s any 
business of yours,” replied Jaquelitie ; 
‘* howsomever, if you must know, I'm 
rroing to the Cock and Bottle, in the 
high-road, where I hope to find a pas 
tacheto take me to Moulins ; so, as the 
good old dame is asleep, and 1 don't 


like to wake her, if you or some of 


your people will direct me, J shall feel 
obliged to you: but I'll thank youno 
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to give me ho more of your fine 
speeches, that’s all.” 

«A niiracle! She despises flat- 
tery!” exclaimed the enraptured 
youth, clasping his hands together ; 
and then, without farther ceremony, 
he threw himself upon his knees, made 
a regular fervent offer of himself and 
fortune, declared himself to be the 
Comte Henri de Montjeu, and, seiz- 
ing the hard hand of his inamorata, 

ressed it to his lips. 

«“ Drat the man! He’s mad!” cried 
Jaqueline, attempting to extricate her 
hand; but, the moment after, finding 
that he did not bite it, she allowed it to 
remain where it was, and, heaving 4 
sigh of compassion, said to herself, 
“What a pity! He is so very hand- 
some !” 

“Hal” exclaimed the Comte, * You 
sigh! You pity me, and pity is — 
Well, well. What more can I ex- 
pect at present? I have been rash. 
I have alarmed you, I fear; but 
henceforth I will be calm,” and he got 
up and gave himself a violent slap on 
the forehead to prove his intention. 

“Ah!” thought Jaqueline, “ You 
may knock, but there’s nobody at 
home, I guess. Bless my heart! 
what a pity, so handsome as you 
are |” 

“T will believe that by time and 
opportunity, and the most devoted 
attentions, I may at length hope to 
excite an interest in your heart?” 
said the Comte enquiringly, and again 
taking her hand. 

“ The best way is to humour him, 
I suppose,” thought Jaqueline, as she 
replied, © Very likely you may, for I 
can’t say but I’m sorfy for you. How- 
somever, you must mind and behave 
yourself.” 

This encouragement exhilarated the 
Comte so powerfully, that, after utter- 
ing sundry brief rhapsodies, his lips 
approached so near her sunburnt 
cheeks, that he seemed on the point 
of forgetting her injunctions concern- 
ing his behavour, when she called him 
to order by the ejaculation of «* Paws 
off!” on hearing which he bowed low, 
and retired to give certain instructions 
to his followers. These were execut- 
ed with wonderful rapidity ; for Jaque- 
line had barely time to tuck up and 
adjust her clothes for running, or, as 
she called it, * making a bolt,” when 
she found herself surrounded by the 
horsemen, one of whorn; the ugliest of 
the lot, was moutited before a pillion, 
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upon which the Comte begged he might 
have the honour of placing her. To 
this, after some demur, she submitted, 
because escape on foot now seemed 
impossible; but iio sooner had she 
taken her seat, than she whispered in 
the ear of the man before her, ** Your 
master’s mad, that’s clear. So con- 
trive, if you can, to let us get away 
from him ; and, if you take me safe to 
the Cock and Bottle, I'll not stand 
upon trifles, but make it worth your 
while. What d’ye say?” 

«¢ What do I say?” replied the man 
in the same low tone, and looking 
round with a most hideous leer. ‘TI 
say that I wouldn't mind going all 
over the world for you, without fee or 
reward, except, perhaps’—(and he 
smacked his thick wide lips too signi- 
ficantl y )}—* for I’m blessed if you a’n’t 
just about the nicest girl I ever clap- 
ped my eyes on.” And again he 
leered so frightfully, that Jaqueline 
would have jumped down, had she not 
been strapped to the pillion. 

“The holy Virgin protect me!” 
she murmured; “what sort of folks 
have I got among?” and she looked 
round timidly, but could discern no 
cause for alarm, unless it were that 
the eyes of all the party seemed fixed 
upon her, and every countenance was 
expressive of deep admiration. This 
was certainly a sort of homage to 
which she had been unused, and pro- 
bably, on that account, acted mofe 
strongly on her feelings ; for she imme- 
diately decided that such handsome, 
agteeable faces, could belong oly to 
men utterly devoid of evil intentions. 
Having thus made up her mind, she 
rather enjoyed the first part of her 
ride, as they bounded along merrily 
attoss the country, and the Comte 
rode by her side, ever and anon mak- 
ing observations and complimentary 
speeches, to which she usually replied 
by hoping that they were in the right 
road to the Cock and Bottle. 

** Soyez tranquille!” was his inva- 
riable answer to that question ; and 
so they held on their way, till they 
arrived at a large house, into the court- 
yard of which he led the cavaléade, 
and then, dismounting from his horse, 
he informed her that ‘she was at her 
jourtey’s end, and assisted her to 
alight at the principal entrance, which 
seemed to her more fit for a palace 
than an inn. 

* You will please to take every caré 
of this young lady, for my sake, my 
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good Madame Rigaud,’’ said the 
Comte to an elderly female, who stood, 
with several livery servants, in the 
hall. 

‘This way, Mademoiselle,” said 
the said housekeeper, with a curtsy, 
and she led Jaqueline through divers 
passages and elegant apartments, at 
which she marvelled exceedingly, al- 
though she had heard strange stories 
of the magnificence of certain large 
hotels in Paris and elsewhere. But 
the splendour of the chamber into 
which she wag at last ushered, was 
quite overpowering, and she stood 
gazing at the profusion of rich velvet 
and silk surrounding her, till roused 
by Madame Rigaud’s request to be 
favoured with her commands. 

** Bless your heart, my good ma- 
dame!” exclaimed Jaqueline, “ this 
is no place forme! I’m only a small 
farmer's daughter. So, just have the 
goodness to show me the way into the 
kitchen, and let me have a basin of 
soup and boulli, if there happens to be 
any, till the next patache comes by for 
me to make a bargain to go to Mou- 
lins.” 

Madame Rigaud replied, that no 
vehicles of that description ever pass- 
ed the place; and an explanation fol- 
lowed, from which it appeared that 
Jaqueline was in the new chateau of 
the Comte, and some leagues farther 
from the Cock and Bottle than when 
she commenced her ride. 

“How could he think of serving 
me such a trick ?” she gasped, sinking 
into one of the velvet chairs, and all 
but sobbing. ‘* He’s mad, isn’t he?” 

** T should almost think he is,” said 
Madame Rigaud. ** To be sure, there 
is no accounting for the tricks of young 
men, I know that pretty well; nor 
their fancies neither; but this is so 
very extraordinary!” and, looking 
down upon her charge, she elevated 
her hands and then her eyes, and 
shrugged her shoulders expressively. 

« T’ll not stay here. I’m determin- 
ed upon that!” exclaimed Jaqueline. 

*¢ That’s right, my dear,” said Ma- 
dame Rigaud; and forthwith they con- 
cocted a plan of escape, which was to be 
carried into effect by theaid of Madame 
Rigaud’s son Philippe, who was in the 
Comte’s service; and in the mean- 
while they retired to her private room 
to avoid observation; and there the 
said Philippe, a smart, active young 
man, presently made his appearance. 

‘It’s a burning shame,” he cried, 
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when he had heard the story ; * but 
I'll see Ma’mselle safe to the Cock and 
Bottle, and to Moulins too, if she will 
allow me. So, mother, you must go 
directly to the stables, and tell Pierre 
to put the side-saddle on the straw- 
berry mare, and let me have Volante, 
Nobody will suspect you ; -and, by the 
time you come back, the Comte’s 
breakfast will be served, and the foot- 
man will be engaged in waiting, and 
then Ma’mselle and I can slip off un- 
noticed. Courage! and he laughed, 
and slapped his thigh right jovially. 
But the moment his mother had dis. 
appeared and closed the door, his de- 
meanour was totally changed, and 
making a serious face, and putting his 
hand on his heart, he bent his body 
forward most obsequiously, and then 
went upon his knees before Jaqueline, 
and vowed, after a very solemn fa. 
shion, that not only would he conduct 
her te Moulins, but that it would give 
him the greatest of all possible satis. 
faction to accompany her throughout 
the whole journey of life. 

“Do you suppose I’m going to 
ride on horseback all my days?” en~ 
quired the bewildered maid} “ no, no. 
All I want is to get safe to the Cock 
and Bottle. But you'd better get up, 
and not make such a fool of yourself ; 
for don’t you see that the floor has 
been fresh ruddled, and you'll stain 
your best ’’— 

Here her speech was cut short, and 
the scene abruptly changed, by the 
sudden opening of the door, and the 
appearance of a remarkably fat, red- 
faced, profusely powdered, well-dress- 
ed man of “a certain age,” who, the 
moment he caught sight of Jaqueline, 
seemed fixed to the spot where he 
stood, with his eyes riveted upon her 
countenance. Whether he had ob- 
served Philippe’s position was doubt- 
ful, as that sprightly youth had jumped 
upon his feet at the first movement of 
the door, and stood sheepishly against 
the wall, twirling his thumbs ; a task 
from which he was speedily relieved 
by the advance of the new-comer, who 
dismissed him from the room by a 
silent, authoritative wave of the hand. 

‘This must be the old Comte,” 
thought Jaqueline, rising and bobbing 
her best curtsy. ‘* No wonder he is 
surprised to see the like of me here; 
but I'll tell him all about it, and I 
daresay he'll be glad enough to send 
me off to the Cock and Bottle, if it’s 
only to get rid of me,” 
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« Oh! I beg,.I entreat, Mademoi- 
selle,” gasped the unwieldy stranger; 
and, as he spake, he continued a series 
of short bows, ducking his red face as 
forward as he dare, without danger of 
destroying the equilibrium of his 
body. Oh, Mademoiselle! Pray 
do not disturb yourself. It is a mis- 
take, quite. Ah! Monsieur le Comte 
requests—oh, oh! Pray, be seated! 
Ugh! ugh! What can I say? What 
shall Ido? I never was so perplexed 
in my life before. Oh! You will 
never forgive !” 

“ Yes, but I will, though,” said 
Jaqueline ; “ I'll forgive all that’s past, 
if you will but get me out of the way 
of your son.” 

«My son!” exclaimed the fat man ; 
“Eh? How came Mademoiselle to 
know that I had a son? And he, the 
young rascal! has he dared to aspire 
so high? I could-not have supposed 
him capable of such audacity ?” 

**Couldn’t you?” observed Jaque- 
line; * well, then, you ought to look 
after him better, and not let him go 
playing such precious tricks as he has 
with me this morning, deceiving me 
first by talking all sorts of nonsense, 
and then bumping me about the coun- 
try on horseback, till I declare I’m 
quite uncomfortable.” 

The eyes of the huge red face be- 
fore her, here became dilated to an ex- 
traordinary degree; but the mental 
perception of their owner appeared to 
be eclipsed, as he stood with puffed- 
out cheek discharging his breath vio- 
lently through his pursed-up mouth, 
as though playing upon a trumpet. 

‘It’s no use being in a passion about 
it now,” continued Jaqueline; “ what's 
done can't be helped; and if you'll 
only see me safe to the Cock and 
Bottle ”*—— 

“What, [!'’. exclaimed the stout 
gentleman ; ‘‘ may I venture to hope 
that you will condescend to accept of 
my humble services?” 

“ To be sure I will,” replied J - 
line, “ and thank you too. hy 
not?” 

‘Oh! this is too much happiness!” 
sighed the panting elderly beau, and 
forthwith, by the help of a chair, he 
lowered himself down upon his knees, 
and then attempted to seize the 
maiden’s hand ; but she somewhat teo 
nimbly moved her chair and self back- 
ward, and thereby caused him to fall 
forward on all-fours, in which position 
he was when Madame Rigaud sud- 
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denly re-entered, and exclaimed— 
«Ah! Monsieur Robert! what can 
be the matter ?” 

‘I’m afraid the poor gentleman is 
Lg suddenly ill,” replied Jaque- 

ine. : 

‘What presence of mind! what 
angelic—humph !” muttered the pa- 
tient, looking up, and winking in a 
very odd way at the maiden. 

Madame Rigaud declared that it 
was of no kind of use for them to try 
to lift him up, so she lifted up her 
voice, and presently the room was 
crowded; for Monsieur Robert was no 
less a personage than the house-stew- 
ard, or maitre-d’hotel, who had been 
sent by the Comte to desire Madame 
Rigaud to inform the young lady that 
breakfast was served, and her presence 
to grace that meal was most respect- 
fully requested, and anxiously desired. 

Of this invitation Jaqueline was 
not made aware until the apoplectic 
invalid had been placed upon a sofa, 
and contrived to catch hold of one of 
her hands, and pinch itsadly. “ Ah! 
I’m quite well now!" he exclaimed, 
“it was only a momentary—ah! I 
don’t know what ;” and, rising briskly, 
he ordered all present to leave theroom, 
as he had something particular to say 
to the young lady. The domestics in- 
stantly withdrew; but Madame Rigaud 
remained, and whispered to Jaqueline 
that the horses would be ready in ten 
minutes, and then, in a louder tone, 
proposed that they should take break- 
fast together immediately. 

At this proposition Monsieur Ro- 
bert appeared much shocked, and spake 
incoherently about proper respect, 
and the Comte’s particular desire, and 
his own most perfect devotion to the 
service of Mademoiselle; to which 
she replieq¢—‘* You may as well save 
your breath to cool your broth, old 
gentleman. I’ve had quite enough of 
the Comte’s tricks already this morn- 
ing ; and, as for your services, they're 
ofnousetome.” - 

** Oh, cruel!” groaned Monsieur 
Robert. “ Did you not just now 
accept them, and even condescend to 
request me to see you safe to some 
place ?” 

“© Well, well, I don’t want you 
now,” said Jaqueline ; ** I’ve got an 
active young man, who will do a great 
deal better.” 

«Oh! how cruelly capricious!” he 
sighed, and the great red face was 
turned upward as he clasped his hands 
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imploringly, and he was striving, no 
doubt, to concoct something very pa- 
thetic, when the young Comte burst in 
upon them, and began, in no measured 
terms, to upbraid Madame Rigaud for 
her misconduet in allowing his distiu- 
guished visiter to occupy any other 
than the best apartments. He then 
apologized to Jaqueline, and taking 
her hand, and bowing respectfully, 
led her out of the room toward the 
salle @ manger, from whence issued 
certain savoury odours, which operated 
more powerfully upon the hungry 
maiden than could all the fine speeches 
he continued to utter. So, determined 
to make a good breakfast, to strengthen 
her for her flight with Philippe, she 
allowed herself to be conducted into 
the elegant apartment, where she was 
received by the company with as much 
deference as though she had heen a 
princess. The party consisted of half- 
a-dozen persons; and, as there were no 
other ladies present, she was the great 
object of attention. The Comte gal- 
lantly pressed her to partake of certain 
delicacies at table ; and, when she la- 
conically expressed her approbation 
thereof, seemed quite in ecstasy. One 
gentleman complimented her upon 


patronizing the dress of the country, 
and thereby evincing a purity of taste 
far superior to that of ladies who fancy 
nothing becoming unless brought 


from Paris. ‘ Ah!” sighed another, 
** with such personal attractions, Ma- 
demoiselle has little need to trouble 
herself about fashions.” —* No,” said 
Jaqueline; ‘that’s the mantua-ma- 
kers’ and milliners’ business, not 
mine ; I never trouble my head about 
such things, not I.”—** What elevation 
of mind!” exclaimed the Comte.— 
** How infinitely above vulgar preju- 
dices !’’ ejaculated one of his com- 
panions ; and the rest expressed their 
admiration by the epithets “‘ charm- 
‘ing,” “admirable,” &c. &c. In 
short, every thing she uttered was de- 
clared to be replete with wit or senti- 
ment ; and the result was, that by the 
time she had finished a very. hearty 
déjeuné a la fourchette, she began to 
question whether she really might not 
possess certain endowments for which 
she had never previously given her- 
self credit, and had not quite decided, 
when the Comte contrived to draw 
her attention toward a window, and 
so have her to himself. He then, 
without loss of time, made her a re- 
gular offer of himself, his ehateau, and 
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his fortune; and Jaqueline replied 
with a sigh, “I don’t think I shall do 
for you, nor you for me; but, how- 
somever, I can’t say nothing more 
about it without asking my father.” 

“I'll ask him!” exclaimed the en- 
raptured Comte; ‘I'll ride over to 
him directly. Ill bring him back to 
dinner. We havea priest in the cha- 
teau,” and he knelt and pressed her 
hand to his lips. 

‘* Well, upon my word!” said Jaque. 
line, “ some people fancy they’ve only 
to ask and have. Just as if my father 
would give me away like a bunch of 
grapes.” 

‘* What an admirable simile!” ex. 
claimed the Comte. ‘* Yes,-a bunch 
of grapes, sound, ripe, beautiful to the 
eye, exquisite in flavour, blooming, 
delicate to the touch” — 

“ Better not try,” muttered Jaque- 
line, for, as he spake, he rose up and 
approached rather too near. ‘ Paws 
off! as I told you before, or you'll 
catch it presently,” and she pushed 
him away with a vigour seldom dis- 
played by ladies of his own rank. 

‘*‘ This is too much !’’ exclaimed one 
of the party, rushing forward. * Mon- 
sieur le Comte, you forget yourself 
strangely. No man can stand tamely 
by, and see such innocence and beauty 
annoyed. You must perceive that 
your attentions are unwelcome, and I[ 
insist upon it that you proceed no far- 
ther. Don’t be alarmed mademoiselle, 
I will protect you.” 

*«* You insist!’ cried the Comte, 
scowling fiercely. “ It is you who for- 
get yourself, Monsieur le Capitaine, 
when you dare to address such lan- 
guage to me.” 

‘‘ Dare!’ shouted the captain ; “for 
this lady’s sake I would dare a thou- 
sand such miserables.”’ 

“TI think a walk into the open air 
may be of service to you,’ observed 
the Comte, pointing significantly to 
the door. 

**Good!” replied the captain, and 
after bowing respectfully to Jaqueline, 
he withdrew, and was almost im- 
mediately followed by the Comte and 
two more of the party, leaving only a 
dapper thin little gentleman dressed 
in black, who immediately strutted up 
to our heroine, and, laying his hand 
upon his left breast, began to hem and 
cough, and looked exceedingly per- 
plexed and miserable. ‘ What’s the 
matter with you?” thought Jaqueline; 
‘you look as if you had eaten 
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something that had disagreed with 
ou.” 

«That benevolent glance has re- 
vived me!” exclaimed the small gentle- 
man. ‘ Ah, mademoiselle! I have 
struggled hard. The Comte is my 
patron. I would not be ungrateful; 
but—but—I am convinced that a lady 
of your delicate perceptions, of your 
incomparable—Oh! what shall I say ? 
I am a notary, and seldom want 
words—but on this occasion they seem 
to fail me. I mean to say that I am 
firmly convinced that neither my friend 
the Comte nor his boisterous comrades 
are fit or capable of—ahem! In short, 
a quiet life, with one who would do 
his utmost to secure your affections, 
to merit your esteem, and to promote 
your happiness, is” — 

“ Just the very thing I should like,” 
said Jaqueline ; “ but the question is, 
where to find him.” 

“Behold him here!” exclaimed 
the notary, dropping on his knees, 
“ Never before did this heart sur- 
render tobeauty. Hitherto my whole 
soul has been given to making money, 
without being very particular how, I 
must own; but now, all is changed ! 
There is about you an irresistible 
charm” — 

“ Ah!” shrieked Jaqueline, * So 
there is! Iseeit allnow! It’s all along 
of that water I drank this morning. 
Get out of the way, do!” and, rushing 
past him, she ran off to the room of Ma. 
dame Rigaud, whom she earnestly en- 
treated to introduce her to the priest of 
the family withoutlossof time. * Ishall 
place myself under his protection,” 
said she. 

** The resolution does you great cre- 
dit,” observed Madame Rigaud. “He 
will attend you here immediately, Iam 
sure; for he is an excellent man, and 
always delighted to do good.” 

About five minutes after, as Jaque- 
line wasstanding alone before a mirror, 
endeavouring vainly to discover what 
change in her appearance had caused 
such a marvellous change in the man- 
ners of the men toward her, the door 
slowly opened, and a venerable grey- 
haired ecclesiastic stood gazing upon 
her in respectful silence. 

“ Ah! Father Dunstan!” she ex- 
claimed joyously, “is that you? Oh! 
Iam so rejoiced to see you! Don't you 
know me?” 


‘“‘ Really, mademoiselle,” said the 
holy man, nervously, “ there must be 
some mistake. If I had ever had the 


honour of being introdueed to you, I 
am sure I could not have forgotten”. 

*¢ No, I can’t be mistaken,” observe 
ed Jaqueline, “only I'm grown a 
good deal since you-left St Denis. 
Many a time you've dandled me on 
your knee; but I suppose I’m too heavy 
for that now ; so come, sit down, and 
I'll take’ chair beside you, or perhaps 
I ought to go upon my knees, for it is a 
sort of confession that I’ ve got te make, 
though really | didn’t think there could 
be any great harm in just drinking a 
little water: however, you'll tell me 
what to do, I know; for you were al- 
ways very kind and indulgent, though 
you used to thump me on the baeky 
and laugh at me for romping, and say 
that I was too strong for a girl, and 
ought to have been a boy.” 

‘Is it possible?” exclaimed the be- 
wildered priest. 

‘‘ Perfectly true, mon bon pere,” said 
our heroine. ‘* Look at me again: 
There, I am your old playfellow, Ja- 
queline Triquet.” 

‘Ts it possible!” repeated the good 
man, elevating his hands and eyes in 
especial wonder. 

Jaqueline then told her tale, and in 
conclusion, said, * And now, my good 
father, I place myself under your 
protection, and hope you will take me 
away from this place, and all the 
strange people about it. I'll go any 
where with you ; but had rather go to 
the Cock and Bottle, because there I 
shall be sure to find a patache to take 
me to Moulins. 

«© My dear child,” said the priest 
fervently, “I will go with thee; I 
will protect thee ; but, while I am pre- 
paring for our departure, thou must 
leave this room, where thou art liable 
to intrusions, and I will place thee in 
the charge of good Madame Rigaud.” 

Jaqueline was accordingly removed 
to a more private apartment, where 
she awaited the priest’s summons im 
great uneasiness, as Madame Rigaud, 
who was not particularly taciturn, vi- 
sited her from time to time with strange 
accounts of what had passed, and was 
then going on among the household, 
all in consequence of her untoward 
presence therein. 

It seemed that the Comte had 
wounded his friend the Captain, and 
that, while he was so laudably enga- 
ged, a footman, anxious to gazé upon 
the charms of the bewitching fair one, 
had peeped through the opening of 
the half-closed door of the salon, and 
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witnessed the scene between her and 
the amorous notary, the particulars 
of which he whispered to his master on 
his triumphant return. The Comte 
thereupon rushed furiously forward, 
and, discovering the luckless limb ofthe 
law still upon his knees, and apparent- 
ly paralyzed by Jaqueline’s abrupt 
retreat, without any ceremony bestow- 
ed upon him sundry hard names and 
one particularly ugly kick, by the 
latter of which the little gentleman 
was so thrown off his guard as to 
abandon the chance of a lucrative le- 
gal process, and to demand satisfaction 
instanter. It was given, and the 
Comte was wounded ; and then the 
notary, feeling that his suit was in no 
degree advanced by this display of 
his prowess, and yet smarting under 
the mortification consequent upon our 
heroine’s style of receiving his ad- 
dresses, most unadvisedly spake of 
her after the fashion of the fox in the 
fable, when he found that the grapes 
were above his reach. This produced 
certain sarcastic observations from an- 
other of the party, which led to a fresh 
encounter, that terminated by the 
legal functionary’s being disarmed 
with a violent sprain in his right wrist. 

Then, in the lower department, 

much altercation had taken place. 
Monsieur Robert thought proper to 
call Philippe Rigaud a young puppy ; 
and Philippe, instead of acknowledg- 
ing his puppyism, as in duty bound, 
to his superior, vehemently apostro- 
phized him as an old fool. The fe- 
male domestics were all scandalized 
beyond measure at the blindness and 
stupidity of their sweethearts in par- 
ticular, and the men-servants gene- 
rally, in admiring an awkward coun- 
try-girl, as some called our heroine; 
but all agreed in pronouncing her to 
be * no great things.” 

At length Jaqueline and Father 
Dunstan took their departure through 
a private road from the back of the 
chateau, and rode in silence, side by 
side, for nearly a league, when Jaque- 
line expressed her sorrow for the dis. 
asters and quarrels that have just been 
related. 

“ Tt was no fault of thine, my child,” 
observed the priest; “it is ever thus 
when women are so exceedingly beau- 
tiful. Men don’t know what to do with 
themselves. Heigho!” 

«* La, Father Dunstan!” exclaimed 
Jaqueline, “‘ what can that have to do 
with the present case? I’m no beauty, 
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that’s certain, or some of our young. 
fellows would have found it out long 
ago. You used to say yourself that 
I was more fit for a boy; and latter. 
ly I've been thinking the same, and 
had a great mind, since nobody would 
come a-courting to me, to dress my- 
self up like a man, and try my luck 
that way.” 

“* Most exceedingly dull and stupid 
must the young men about St Denis 
be in the present generation!” said 
Father Dunstan. ‘‘ But you'll find it 
very different at Moulins. Heigho!” 
and they rode on in silence for a con- 
siderable distance, and then Jaque- 
line exclaimed, “* Why, this is the 
same way that I was brought this 
morning! Yes. And there I declare 
is part of the old castle, peeping above 
the trees. We sha’n’t get to the Cock 
and Bottle to-night at this rate! But, 
bless us, mon bon pére, what’s the mat- 
ter with you? Ar’n’t you well?” 

“* Not exactly, my dear,” replied 
the priest; “I feel a very peculiar 
sensation in my pericardium, and a 
dizziness about the head.” 

‘Can I do any thing for you?” en- 
quired Jaqueline. 

«I think,” said Father Dunstan, 
‘nay, I am sure that it would do me 
good to hear you talk a little, my dear 
mademoiselle.”’ 

** Very well,” replied Jaqueline, 
** T don't mind talking a great deal, if 
that will be of any service: but what 
must it be about ?” 

‘‘ Any thing. Only speak kindly.” 

‘* Speak kindly! why, how can I 
speak in any other way to such a nice, 
good, old man as you are?” 

‘No, no, not veryold. Don’t talk 
so,” said the priest reproachfully. 

** Well, then, I won't,” continued 
Jaqueline—* for I'll please you if I 
can; and, now I look at you again, 
really Ishouldn’t have thought you'd 
been so old as you are, if I didn’t re- 
member that, when I was a child, you 
looked much the same as you do now; 
and I've heard my father say” — 

“ Never mind what, my dear. Don’t 
mention it.”” 

‘* Very well, father, then I’ve done, 
though I can’t see how it signifies 
about your age, when you.are 80 
hearty and strong as you are.” 

«Do you really think so ?” enquir- 
ed the delighted priest. 

‘Why, of course. One has only 
to look at you, and see that plain 
enough,” said Jaqueline ; and then, per- 
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ceiving the sort of talk that was most 
likely to be agreeable to her compan- 
ion, she continued to compliment 
him upon his good looks till they ar- 
rived at the ruins. 

The old lady was absent; but Fa- 
ther Dunstan said he knew her well, 
and that she would be very angry if 
he did not make himself quite at home. 
So he prevailed upon Jaqueline to 
consider herself as his guest till their 
hostess’s return ; and bestirring him- 
self with the alacrity of a youth, he 
had put up the horses, spread the 
table-cloth, lighted the fire, and was 
beating up an omelet, before Jaqueline 
had finished her simple toilet. When 
she expressed her wish to take the cu- 
linary department, he gently, but 
firmly and respectfully, requested her 
to take a seat, and let him have his own 
way, which she accordingly did, mar- 
velling exceedingly at his dexterity and 
accurate knowledge of the contents of 
the old lady’s larder, and the spot in 
which every thing was kept. 

In due time, they sate down to 
dine, and his attention to her during 
the meal was excessive, and therefore 
tiresome to one unused to form and ce- 
remony. So, when it was finished, 
she reminded him of his old habit of 


taking a nap in the afternoon, and ree 


commended him to do so on the pre- 
sent occasion, hinting, at the same 
time, her hope that, when he had so 
refreshed himself, he would be ready 
to escort her to the Cock and Bottle. 
But at this last suggestion he shook 
his head, and said something about the 
horses being tired, and then yawned 
and took a glass of wine, and then 
yawned again, and so on till he fell 


* asleep. 


* 1 think I'll go and lie down, and 
do the same,” thought Jaqueline, 
“for I’m dreadfully fatigued with all 
this riding”—and she betook herself 
to the little dormitory in which she 
had been installed by the old lady on 
the preceding night ; and, after gap- 
ing once or twice, and wondering 
when she should get to the Cock and 
Bottle, she lost sight of her cares— 
and the next question she had occa- 
sion to ask herself was, ** How long 
have I been asleep?” 

It is a question which, after fatigue, 
we have all occasionally found it very 
difficult to answer. Jaqueline rubbed 
her eyes, and repeated it aloud, and 
greatly was she astonished to receive 
a reply in the well-known tones of 


Father Dunstan, who was seated by 
her bedside. ‘‘ You have slept sound- 
ly, my dear. Itisnow morning. I 
have kept watch over you, as I hope 
always to be permitted to do hereaf- 
ter. Heigho!” 

«La! Father Dunstan!” exclaimed 
Jaqueline, shrinking under the covers 
let-—“ surely this is very improper 
conduct, although you are such a very 
old man.” 

*¢ No, no,” cried the priest, “ I am 
not an old man. I feel that I am not. 
You will be very happy with me, and 
without you I cannot live. I have not 
slept a wink all night for thinking of 
you, and have made up my mind. It 
is of no use for you to refuse, as I've 
got you here in the middle of the 
forest. So agree at once to go with 
me to England, where priests are al- 
lowed to marry, and you will never 
repent it. Beautiful, beautiful crea- 
ture as you are, | shall never cease to 
adore you!” 

«* You horrid, wicked, old wretch!” 
shrieked Jaqueline, “ get along out of 
the room immediately, or, if you don’t, 
mind I have not taken off my clothes, 
I'll get up and give your old bones 
such a shaking—1l will. Eh! What! 
You'd hold me down, would you ? Let 
go the clothes, will you! If Ido but 
get my hands loose, [’ll scratch your 
eyes out, I will, you ugly old—old— 
old monster! What! You'd smother 
me, would you? Help, help, murder!” 
and making a violent effort as she 
shrieked, she felt herself suddenly re- 
leased from the incumbent pressure. 

«* Oh, he’s gone, is he!” she ex~ 
claimed, breathing hard after the 
struggle, and, looking round the room, 
“better for him, or else I’d have— 
but bless me! I am undressed, after 
all! How very strange that I don’t 
recollect” —— 

Here she was agreeably surprised 
by the appearance of her kind hostess, 
who came running into the room in 
great apparent alarm, to enquire what 
was the matter. The explanation that 
followed, consisted of the adventures 
which have been related; and when the 
old lady had heard them to the end, 
she remarked, with an odd sort of 
smile—* Well, never mind, my dear, 
you are safe out of their clutches now ; 
so dress yourself, and come down to 
breakfast, for it is very near eight 
o’clock ; but Idid not call you before, as 

ou seemed so sound asleep; and now I 

ow what’shappened, 1 don’t wonder.” 
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** No, no, you may depend upon it 
I shall not tell any body about it, for 
my own sake; for if it got talked of it 
might come to the ears of the Comte 
and the rest of them, and they’d be 
after me again; but I’ve had quite 
enough of your gentry, and lots of 
lovers, and if ever I should get an- 
other, I hope he'll be a plain sort of 
body like myself.” 

Thus said Jaqueline to her kind 
hostess of the castle, on their way to 
the Cock and Bottle, where they ar- 
rived after a pleasant walk, and parted 
without further adventures. 

On the evening of that day our 
heroine was safely conveyed in the 
patache to the door of Madame Mar- 
got, who was a restauratrice in the 
Cours Public, a pleasant open space 
planted. with trees in the town of 
Moulins. Her reception was most 
cordial; but.Nicolas Margot, who of- 
ficiated as premier gargon in the esta- 
blishment, evinced no symptoms of 
that intense admiration which she had 
so recently excited. In a few days, 
however, they becameexcellent friends, 
as she cheerfully assisted him in his 
vocation during the morning, and he 
was consequently earlier at liberty to 
ehaperon her about the town and en- 
virons, and all went on smoothly till 
the last day of the first week, which 
Jaqueline declared was Sunday. 

How any Christian could so err, 
appeared wonderful—but she was po- 
sitive, and would not be convinced, 
until the day had past by, and the 
next came and was kept as Sabbaths 
are wont to be observed in France, by 
unusual gayety all day, something 
more showy than common at the thea- 
tre in the evening, and fireworks 
“superbe et magnifique” at night. 
Then she was puzzled, and came to 
the conclusion that townsfolk and 
eountry people kept the calendar in 
two ways. 

** They will never persuade me to 
the contrary,” she repeated to herself; 
« for I never can forget how I spent 
last Tuesday. But the old lady was 
right. It won't do to tell Madame 
Margot or Nicolas about that, or I 
don’t know what they might not fancy, 
although I am sure it was no fault of 
_ that I got among such a pack of 


So she kept that secret ; and as time: 


passed merrily along, it somehow 
happened that she and Nicolas glided 
unawares into such a degree of con. 
fidence, that it was the only secret she 
withheld from him. 

The influence of the moon upon 
disordered brains may probably ac- 
count for much of the nonsensical talk 
that passes between young persons of 
different sexes, when walking in pairs 
on *ashiny night;” and that or some- 
thing else, ere a month had elapsed, 
caused a great alteration in the tone 
and subjects of familiar chat between 
Jaqueline aud Nicolas. 

This was observed by Madame 
Margot, who thereupon also changed 
her manner, by kissing her guest more 
fervently at night ere she retired to 
rest, while Nicolas looked very much 
as though he should like to do the 
same. 

‘‘ She isa charming, good girl,” said 
the mother to her son, when they were 
left together on one of these occasions, 
after Jaqueline’s departure. 

‘* That she is!” exclaimed Nicolas, 
stretching out his legs, twirling his 
thumbs, and looking down into the fire, 

** And so good-tempered !” added 
Madame Margot, “ and so willing and 
clever about a house! Why, since 
she has been here, she has been as 
good as a waiter to us.” 

«* Worth more than. all we ever had 
put together in a lump,” said Nicolas, 

** She would make an excellent 
wife,” observed the mother, looking 
archly at her son; but he would not 
look at her, being apparently watch- 
ing some change going on among the - 
ashes, ** And she will bring her hus- 
band some money too,” she added, 
after a pause. 

‘¢‘ The devil take the money !” ex- 
claimed Nicolas, jumping up and strid- 
ing hastily across the room, 

** Oho! Is it so?” thought the 
restauratrice; ‘ then the omelet’s 
ready for the pan;” and, in the 
spirit of that conviction, she led her 
son into a conversation, the result of 
which was, that in the course of a few 
days she contrived to make an ar- 
rangement with a neighbouring traz- 
teur, whereby he engaged to take 
charge of her establishment for the 
space of one month, leaving her and 
her son at liberty to take a journey 
into the country on business. 
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What passed during those few days 
between Jaqueline and Nicolas need 
not be told, except that he now and 
then said things which reminded her 
of certain of the speeches of the * pack 
of fools,” whom she had encountered 
on the memorable missing Tuesday. 

It was a fine day in September, 
when Madame Margot, Jaqueline, and 
Nicolas, took their seats in a patache, 
and were safely conveyed to the Cock 
and Bottle, where, to our heroine’s 
great surprise, they were welcomed by 
her father and the little old lady of the 
ruins. 

The cause of this surprise may as 
well be told here. The said old lady 
was an eccentric good body, and, hav- 
ing taken a fancy to Jaqueline, resolv- 
ed to be her friend. So, after her 
departure from the castle, she went 
over to St Denis to make enquiries, 
as (like all benevolent persons) she 
had often been deceived, All that 
she heard of her. young protéyé was 
to her heart’s content, and, by means 
of the curé, with whom she was ac- 
quainted, she found no difficulty in 
gaining the friendship of papa Tri- 
quet, to whom she related the particu- 
lars of her interview with, and inten- 
tions toward his daughter, She then, 
with his consent, wrote a letter to 
Madame Margot, authorizing her, in 
case of enquiry touching such matters 
at Moulins, to state that Jaqueline 
Triquet would, on her wedding-day, 
receive from her a given quantity of 
that dross which Nicolas thought fit 
afterwards to proffer to his infernal 
majesty. This circumstance was not 
made known to the lovers till after the 
marriage, when the promise was 
strictly fulfilled. 

And now, to the reader's imagina- 
tion may be left all the particulars of 
the journey homeward—how papa 
Triquet flirted with the fat widow and 
the little laughing old lady—howJaque- 
line was more envied by her friends, 
on her return from than on her de- 
parture for Moulins—how Nicolas and 
she, having once began each to fancy 
that there was something very capital 
in the other, proceeded onward in the 
delusion till each seemed perfect in the 
other’s eyes, though, to the world in 
general, there really appeared nothing 
very particular in either of them. 

The wedding-day passed, with % 

a 
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customed gayety, at St Denis ; and, to- 
wards the close thereof, when the 
bride was allowed a short respite from 
dancing, the good little old lady teok 
her aside, and gave her-certain reasons 
whereby to account for the missing 
Tuesday, concluding by observing— 
‘* IT would not tell you before, because 
I thought it might be a lesson to you 
not to wish for beauty, or think of ac- 
quiring attractions by the use of 
charms and such nonsense. The most 
powerful charm and attraction is a 

ood temper and kind conduct. Ha, 

a! Why, you don’t look above half 
convinced yet: but, remember, you 
were very much fatigued that night, 
and it was very sultry after the storm, 
and you were very thirsty I daresay, 
and so it is no great wonder that water 
was running in your head.” But, pros 
bably, she forgot the long tales which 
she herself told that night, about the 
olden times of splendour and gayety, 
with elaborate descriptions of furni- 
ture, liveries, &c. &c., which were 
not a little likely to have some in- 
fluence in the affair. 

As Jaqueline resolved to have no 
secrets unknown to her husband, she 
related the whole matter to him on the 
following day, and then said, “ It 
seemed to me as if I saw all those 

eople as plain as I see you now ; and, 
if all that then happened was a dream, 
how do I know but I am in a dream 
now ?” 

‘* It really seems to me as if I was, 
my dear Jaqueline,” said her spouse. 
‘«¢ But it is a very happy one, and I 
am in no hurry to wake.” 

Our intended limits are already ex- 
ceeded. We shall, therefore, only put 
on record; for the benefit of future 
tourists, that in the Cours Public at 
Moulins, they may stil] find excellent 
accommodation for large and small 
parties at the house of a restaurateur, 
whose buxom, bustling wife, Madame 
Jaqueline, manages matters after a 
fashion that induced a gourmand to 
observe latterly—‘* With such eook- 
ing a monkey might eat his own fa- 
ther.” Her attentions are unremitting 
—and the only piece of unasked advice 
that she is in the habit of offering to 
her guests is, never to drink cold 
water, particularly in hot weather, 
without tempering it properly with 
good wine or Hay de Vie, 
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ON POPULATION. 


Mr Matraus was one of those 
writers to whom the world stands in- 
debted for calling its attention to a 
great and neglected truth; and, like all 
writers who perform this essential ser- 
vice to mankind, he presented the 
truth he had taken under his especial 
charge in a position of greater promi- 
nence than it was found deserving to 
retain. This is excusable, for it is 
almost unavoidable; the task of re- 
instating any one verity in its due 
position, was perhaps never yet per- 
formed, without advancing it for a 
time into exaggerated relief and a dis- 
proportionate importance. The mo- 
dest, cautious, limited statement, must 
follow afterwards, as the result of a 
bold uncompromising advocacy. 

The statement, however, which Mr 
Malthus himself put forth, is not, by 
any means, so far from moderation, 
or that subdued tone of enquiry which 
succeeds to the excitement of novelty, 
as those would judge who have taken 
their impression of the * Essay on Po- 
pulatbon,” not from perusal of the work 
itself, but from opinions and loose ex- 
pressions afloat upon the surface of 
society, or from that panic on the sub- 
ject of population which it certainly 
spread, at one time, amongst no small 
portion of our fellow-countrymen. 
Amongst those a vague idea prevail- 
ed, that this over-population was some 
new evil with which the world, in these 
later days, was threatened ; and that, 
to avert it, certain strange, unheard-of, 
andintolerable restraints were to belaid 
on the future generations of mankind. 
The world was coming to an end by 
reason ofits own too great fecundity— 
stifling itself in its own crowded and 
prolific progeny ; and society was to 
be disorganized, and resolved into a 
corrupted mass, by the starving and 
endless swarms of a_ too-teeming 
race. 

This alarm, which has certainly no 
foundation in the “ Essay on Popula~ 
tion,” was combated and allayed by an 
argument which has quite as little 
bearing on the line of reasoning 
adopted inthat work. The quantity 


of waste land ,in every part of the 
globe was measured, or guessed at; 
the further capabilities of the soil, as | 
yet imperfectly cultivated, was ingenj- 
ously calculated ; and thus a result so 
eomforting was obtained, and the evil 
day was postponed to such a remote, 
and almost incalculable period, that 
men held themselves justified in laying 
aside all alarm whatsoever. And jus- 
tified they certainly were in thus re. 
covering from their own panic ; mean- 
while, Mr Malthus had neither been 
read nor answered. 

It is no new law—it is no remote re- 
sult, which the “ Essay on Population” 
expounds and anticipates; but a law 
operating incessantly on human so- 
ciety, and which as incessantly is felt 
in beneficial or disastrous results, ac- 
cording to the circumstances in which 
any social community is placed. 
Casting out of our calculation every 
thing except the two items of food and 
population, and looking at men simply 
as cultivators of the soil multiplying 
their numbers at a given rate of ine 
crease, it is impossible to deny that 
population has a tendency to outstrip 
the means of subsistence. A race of 
beings, amongst whom the births 
more than supply the room of those 
whom old age and disease carry off, 
must increase in a geometrical ratio; 
at every succeeding gerferation it 
starts with greater numbers, and with 
the same fecundity. ‘Fhe amount of 
food, on the contrary, attainable from 
a given territory, can increase only in 
an arithmetical ratio; the land itself 
cannot be doubled, nor does each suc- 
cessive application of tlie capital, or 
the industry of the farmer, yield a 
greater return than the preceding one. 
This, as an abstract proposition, is 
undeniable ; and the law here indi- 
cated is, and always has been, in per- 
petual operation. Along the whole 
line of human progress, there is a 
tendency in the population of every, 
nation or community to increase be- 
yond the means of subsistence which 
its own territory can supply. 

This law Mr Malthus pointed out 
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as highly deserving, which it unques- 
tionably is, of the consideration of all 
who take an interest in examining the 
constitution, or speculating on the pro- 


gress of human society. Bat now the 


question occurs, how far is this law, 
or this tendency, counteracted and re- 
duced to a safe and beneficial action 
by other laws and other tendencies of 
the human being? Looking back 
through the annals of history, what 
proportion of the evils which mankind 
have suffered has been produced by 
the operation of this Jaw of increase ? 
Looking round on our own actual po- 
sition, how far does this law of our 
nature call upon us for any change in 
our dealings with the poor, and in 
that legislative relief we bestow upon 
their wants, or for any modification 
in our moral opinions upon the sub- 
ject of early and imprudent mar- 
riages? Looking forward to the future, 
does the recognition of this ineradica- 
ble tendency operate to dash and per- 
plex our hopeful reasoning on the pro- 
gressive amelioration of society ? 

In answering these questions, Mr 
Malthus, as might be anticipated in 
one who wrote with something of the 
zeal and passion of a discoverer, has 
assigned a too great prominency, 
and a too absolute and unrestricted 
operation to his law of population. 
This, we think, he has done both in 
his historical survey, and in the ap- 
plication of his doctrine to our own 
times, and to matters of practical im- 
portance. 

When, for instance, Mr Malthus 
ascribes the great irruption of the 
northern barbarians to a deficiency of 
supply, he is giving an economic cha- 
racter to events which are directly 
traceable to warlike passions. These 
Germans who, because we have ac- 
counts given us of their frequent and 
systematic emigrations, he describes 
as having been driven from their na- 
tive land by want of food, had a law 
amongst themselves which forbade the 
same soil to be cultivated two succes- 
sive years by the same person, for 
fear the people should grow less war- 
like. Such is the reason of this law 
which we learn from Cesar; Mr 
Malthus wishes to engraft this further 
reason—that they might thereby be 
better prepared to submit to that pe- 
riodical emigration rendered neces- 
sary by the pressure of their numbers 
upon their agricultural produce. The 
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conjecture is not happy. The inha- 
bitants are first supposed to emigrate 
because of the scarcity of provisions, 
and then, in order to facilitate an emi- 
gration thus called for, to enact a law 
most palpably adverse to every im- 
provement in agriculture—a law which 
could not possibly have been devised 
amongst a free people who had any 
regard for agriculture. For it can 
need no science of political economy 
to demonstrate, that to take away from 
a man his improved soil at the end of 
the year, must deprive lim of all in- 
ducement to labour at improvement ; 
neither would a free people who had 
ever laboured to improve their soil 
submit: to so great a violence to all 
the natural feelings of property. No 
doubt these Germans were often, in 
fact, straitened for food; but as they 
preferred to obtain it by ravaging 
other lands rather than cultivating 
their own, such distress can have no 
place whatever in an argument re- 
lating to the proportion between pro- 
duce and population. We may find 
described in the Essay itself the sort 
of rude uncultured home which these 
hunger-driven barbarians left behind 
them. * Julian had conquered as 
soon as he had penetrated into Ger- 
many; and, in the midst of that 
mighty hive which had sent out such 
swarms of people as to keep the Ro- 
man world in perpetual dread, the 
principal obstacle to his progress were 
almost impassable roads, and vast un- 
peopled forests.”—P. 71, Qu. Ed. 
There is indeed a fallacy, or rather 
an irrelevancy, to be detected in many 
of the historical illustrations which Mr 
Malthus has supplied. If these illus- 
trations are regarded merely as proofs 
that men have, in sundry times and 
places, been afflicted by hunger, and 
that their numbers have been kept 
down by various correctives, more or 
less painful, they are somewhat redun- 
dant, and scarce necessary; they be- 
come valuable only for the collateral 
information they may occasionally af- 
ford ; for such a general proposition 
as this, admits not, unhappily, of a 
moment's doubt. But the law which 
Mr Malthus undertakes to establish is, 
that there is a different ratio in the 
increase of food and the multiplica- 
tion of the human race, whereby such 
hunger is occasioned ; and if his his- 
torical examples are intended to illus- 
trate the operation of this law, they 
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He has insisted, with good rig at, 
in order to show the agency of this 
law, it is not incumbent on him to 
point to an instance where the whole 
territory has been industriously culti- 
vated—it is not necessary for a people 
to have attained the utmost limit of 
agricultural prosperity, before they 
are made aware that their numbers 
are increasing at a faster rate than 
agricultural prosperity can possibly 
advance ; but it is equally clear that, 
if the different ratio of progress be 
the subject of illustration, agriculture 
ought to be shown, in the instances 
brought forward, to be making some 
progress. If a rude people are quite 
stationary in the degree of skill and 
industry with which they cultivate the 
soil, it is true that their numbers may 
bear, with most painful pressure, upon 
the means of subsistence; but they 
cannot be pointed out as a proof of 
the different ratio bet ween the increase 
of food and population. Such a people 
has not even advanced so far as to put 
itself under the disadvantage of these 
different ratios. In the position they 


are, many of them, quite inapplicable. 


occupy, their indolence and ignorance 
are the operating causes which entail 
on them a scarcity of supply. Had 


these ratios been both of the same de- 
scription, both geometrical, or both 
arithmetical, the same distress must 
have occurred. If every addition of 
the farmer’s skill and industry—if 
every successive dose of capital, to 
use an expression of our political eco- 
nomists, which was applied to the 
land, met with a greater and greater 
remuneration; yet if men made no ad- 
dition to their industry, and had nota 
single dose of capital to apply, and 
continued to increase, no matter how 
slowly, the same scarcity of provisions 
must ultimately be felt. This station- 
ary condition of agriculture is observ- 
able in most of the illustrations taken 
from savage life. The arithmetical 
ratio in the produce of the soil cannot 
be detected, and therefore cannot be 
compared with the geometrical ratio 
in the multiplication of the species. 
To show the coujoint operation of the 
two, examples should be taken where 
there was progress, as well in the 
agricultural industry, skill, and capital 
of a nation, as in its numbers. Con- 
fined to such legitimate examples, we 
should probably find that, in a com- 
munity industrious, and therefore 


prosperous, there were invariably go 
many counteracting influences to g 
diseased increase of the population, 
that the abstract proposition which 
forms the basis of Mr Malthus’ essay, 
and which, at first, appears as alarm- 
ing as it is incontrovertible, may be 
admitted, without any concern for the 
stability of society, or the happiness 
of mankind. 

«‘ If the proportion,” says this 
writer, arguing at the time against 
the notion that the redundancy of 
numbers is merely an evil of some re- 
mote indefinite period—* if the pro. 
portion between the natural increase 
of population and food, which was 
stated in the beginning of this essay, 
and which has received considerable 
confirmation from the poverty that hag 
been found to prevail in every stage 
and department of human society, be 
in any degree near the truth, it will 
appear, on the contrary, that the pe- 
riod when the number of men surpass 
their means of subsistence has long 
since arrived, and that this necessary 
oscillation, this constantly subsisting 
cause of periodical misery, has existed 
ever since we have had any histories 


of mankind—does exist at present, and | 


will for ever continue to exist, unless 
some decided change take place in the 
physical constitution of our nature.” 
—P. 357. Now, the antagonist pro- 
position to this statement we conceive to 
be this, that if, along the whole line 
of human progress, there is a tenden- 
cy or power in the population to ex- 
ceed the means of subsistence; there is 
also, along the same line, and running 
ever before it, a perpetual and gene- 
rally sufficient counteracting influence 
in the wants, habits, and institutions 
of civilized life. 

But the practical application which 
Mr Malthus made of his theory, to 
determine the measures which should 
be adopted for the relief of the poor, 
and the amelioration of life amongst 
the lowest rank of society, will gene- 
rally be thought of far more impor- 
tance than the accurate elucidation of 
the theory itself. Here we think he 
was grievously and perilously wrong. 
He proceeded upon these two grounds, 
both clearly erroneous :—1. That the 
distress of the poor must necessarily 


arise from the want of food for the ~ 


whole community, and therefore a le- 
gal provision for their wants must 
act as a bounty on over-population ; 
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whereas that distress may, and in our 
manufacturing country does, more fre- 
quently arise from the periodical ina- 
bility of the poor to obtain that em- 

loyment which is to entitle them to 
a share in the distribution of the pro- 
ducts of the soil. To such extent, 
therefore, as the necessities of the poor 
atise from this latter source, to such 
degree also must a poor-law be re- 
garded, not as a bounty on population, 
but as a redress of evils occasioned by 
other bounties on population ; as a re- 
lief to destitution occasioned by the 
changeful caprices of fashion, or the 
fluctuating prosperity of commerce. 
But the second ill-chosen ground is 
even still less tenable ; for he proceed- 
edon the principle—2. That to with- 
hold relief from the destitute poor 
would check the growth of population 
amongst that portion of mankind, while 
asystematie charity would as inevit- 
ably promote it. This view of the 
subject is contradicted by experience, 
and opposed by juster and more pro- 
found reflection upon human nature. 
It is wretchedness that is so prolific— 
it is despondency that breeds so fast 
amongst us. Relinquish all national 


charity—resign all steady effort to up- 
hold that class which is most exposed 


to adversity, and least wise to guard 
against it—let them sink, and you will 
open the door to a redundancy of the 
most frightful description—to a popu- 
lation, the result of mere sensuality 
and despair—to the offspring of men 
having all the recklessness of savages 
or wild beasts, and who yet live and 
multiply within the fold of civilization. 

We have taken this rapid survey of 
the celebrated ** Essay on Population,” 
chiefly as a fitting introduction to our 
notice of an admirable work which has 
lately recalled us to this subject—the 
work of Mr Alison on the “ Principles 
of Population.” We have thus ob- 
tained for ourselves a station from 
which to observe the course taken by 
the later writer, and put ourselves in 
such a position, that, in passing our 
own strictures, or, what will more fre- 
quently be the case, in expressing our 
own assent and admiration, we shall 
run the less risk of being misunder- 
stood. The work of Mr Alison con- 

tains many bold views, put forth in 
" free and eloquent language ; it is full 
of well selected information, rich in 
historical example—a work which all 
will read who are interested in the 
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topic it discusses ; and which no one, 
let his reading elsewhere be what it 
may, will peruse without obtaining 
from it some valuable material for the 
completion of his own views. It is 
not a book, however, which can be 
trusted to, or adopted, as the sole ex- 
positor of its subject. Perhaps there 
is no such work in existence on this 
or any other speculative theme ; it is 
something more, however, than the 
absence of an unattainable perfection 
that we point at. Mr Alison is not 
always logical, not always consistent 
with himself: he needs watching ; 
and the reader must sometimes stay 
himself upon principles he has ob- 
tained elsewhere, if he would avoid 
being carried off by the impetuous 
stream of this author's eloquence. 

Mr Alison commences his investi- 
gation by pointing out * the relation 
established by nature between the pro- 
duce of human labour and the wants 
of the human species, in the essential 
article of subsistence.” The labour 
of one man’s hands produces much 
more than is necessary to maintain 
himself.. On this fundamental rela- 
tion the prosperity of the social body 
depends ; for it is this excess which 
gives support to all those classes of 
society who are engaged in arts, and 
commerce, and intellectual pursuits. 
In newly peopled countries, where an 
unappropriated soil extends around 
the infant community, this fertility of 
the earth is manifestly superior to any 
demands that an increasing popula- 
tion can make upon it. But when 
limits have been drawn round an oc- 
cupied territory, then it matters not 
what the proportion may be between 
the number ofagriculturists and of other 
classes of men: the question to be re- 
solved is, how will the produce of the 
whole soil answer the demands of the 
growing population? There is no 
controversy between Mr Alison and 
Mr Malthus, or between any two ra- 
tional men, that the time might come, 
when, under such circumstances, the 
land might be cultivated to its utmost, 
and yet the community continue to 
increase. ‘ But if it is meant,” says 
Mr Alison, (and such undoubtedly és 
the meaning of Mr Malthus;) * that 
long defore this ultimate limit has 
been attained, population has a ten- 
dency to increase faster than subsist- 
ence can be provided for it, then a 
little reflection must be sufficient to 
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show that it is not only erroneous, 
but diametrically the reverse of the 
truth.” 

To this absolute contradiction of 
the abstract principle laid down in 
Mr Maithus’s work, we cannot sub- 
scribe—we can hardly understand it ; 
and the arguments by which it is sup- 
ported seem to us irrelevant. It is in 
vain that Mr Alison gives us an in- 
stance, and a very striking and en- 
couraging one, from statistical tables, 
of an increase of population in Great 
Britain almost equal to its increase in 
lately colonized countries, accompa- 
nied by a corresponding increase of 
food.* It would be manifestly absurd, 
as a general proposition, to say that 
the pressure of population does not 
intervene till agriculture has reached 
its perfection, and become stationary. 
To indicate the exact point when that 
pressure intervenes which legitimately 
arises from the prolific vigour of the 
race, is impracticable ; but as this ins 
convenience is, from its nature, one of 
gradual approach, it must make itself 
felt long before the last grain, or the 
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last potato, has been extorted from the 
soil. There may exist a large quan. 
tity of waste land within a nation's 
territory, and yet the pressure be felt, 
This cannot always be brought into 
cultivation without much dressing or 
manure, the supply of which is not 
unlimited. The reclaiming of waste 
lands may be an expensive process; 
and then, if the starving poor man 
cannot undertake it, and if his wealth« 
ier neighbour has no inducement to 
lay out ‘his capital in the enterprize, 
the land itself, so far as the immediate 
provision of that country is concerned, 
might as well not be in existence, 
Neither would it be logical to say that 
this tendency does not exist, and does 
not manifest itself, because it might or 
ought to have been counteracted by 
the institutions of civilized life. It is 
one thing to say we are safe, because, 
in general, a certain tendency has a 
sufficient counterpoise, and another 
thing to deny the existence, or opera- 
tion, of that tendency. -- 

Mr Alison proceeds to support this 
direct denial of the Maltbusian tenet, ’ 





* The population of Great Britain, including the army and navy, in 1801, was 
10,942,000 souls, and in 1831 it was 16,539,000, and it is at present (1840) nearly 
20,000,000. This is probably the greatest authentic instance of the increase of an old 
state on record in the world. It is almost as great as the celebrated augmentation of 
the American states, if the addition of the settlers from Europe, and that of the black 
slaves, be deducted from the increase of the latter state; for the total free population 
of America was— 

In 1820 
1828 


9,637,000 
11,348,000 


1,711,000 or 17 four-tenths per cent. 


The increase therefore in eight years was, of free people 1,71 1,000, or 17 four-tenths 


per cent. This rate would give an increase yearly of 177,000, or in ten years about 22 
per cent. In thirty years it would be about 66 per cent, an increase not greater than 
52 per cent in great Britain, if the immense annual emigration of Europeans to 
America be taken into consideration, 

*¢ Here then is an instance which has practically occurred, of the increase of an old 
and opulent state, with a circumscribed territory, by no means very fertile even in the 
very best places, and extremely barren in others. And what has been its condition in 
regard to subsistence during the latter period, and especially for the last five-and-twenty 
years, during which stringent corn-laws, except in years of scarcity, have prevented the 
importation of foreign grain? During that time almost the whole of its subsistence has 
been derived from its own soil, of only moderate fertility ; and so far has the fact been 
from any deficiency having been experienced in the means of subsistence, that the greatest 
distress has existed, especially during the latter period of the progress, from the redundance 
and low price of agricultural produce. Further, the consumption of food during that 
period has enormously increased in proportion to the number of the people: luxurious 
habits, and costly living, have descended to an unparalleled degree in the ranks of society : 
a vast proportion of the land of the state has been directed to the raising of butcher-meat, 
the feeding of horses, and the use of breweries and distilleries; and yet, so far from there 
having been any difficulty in feeding the people with what remained, the only distress 
amongst the cultivators has arisen from the general redundancy of their supply in the 
market.”—P, 43, 
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on the ground (p.-57) that; nations, 
as they advance, 1aise a greater sur- 
plus produce, in proportion to their 
numbers, than they do in their early 
stages. But this is beside the ques- 
tion. As a nation advances ‘in its 
career, it is found that, owing to im- 
proved modes of culture, and the ex- 
cited industry of man, there are fewer 
agricultural labourers employed in 
proportion to the number fed by the 
agricultural produge. Thus we learn, 
that ‘in Poland tWenty agriculturists 
are required to produce a surplus for 
one manufacturer, and in America 
twelve are required for the same pur- 
pose; in France, only two cultivators 
are needed to support one manufac- 
turer, while in Great Britain one ag- 
riculturist is able to maintain, in ordi- 
nary years, above three manufac- 
turers,’ p. 61. But this sort of sur- 
plus produce is not the species of abun- 
dance we areat present concerned with. 
The question is—no matter how large 
or how small the proportion of agri- 
cultural labourers—whether amongst 
the whole population to be fed by the 
whole produce, there is not felt an in- 
creasing difficulty in obtaining a sub- 
sistence ? Such an increasing difficulty 
will perhaps be thought to be indi- 
cated by the very circumstance that 
the agricultural labourer is tasked to 
so much greater exertion, in order to 
obtain his share in the harvest he is 
raising. In every species of simple 
labour, how much more work is re- 
quired from the Englishman than from 
the native of less populous countries ? 

Nor is Mr Alison ,more successful 
in another argument which is levelled 
against this tendency, although, like 
the preceding, it is stated with such an 
air of confidence as almost to surprise 
the reader into involuntary acquies- 
cence. As capital in populous states 
continues to increase, and as capital is 
the creature of this surplus produce of 
the economist, he gathers, (p. 62,) 
that population cannot have pressed 
upon the means of subsistence. Be- 
tween this conclusion and his pre- 
mises, there appears but slender con- 
nexion. The industry of man, gene- 
ration after generation, accumulates 
wealth, or capital, in the ‘shape of 
houses or furniture, machinery, or the 
valuable metals; but if one class of 
society enjoy this accumulation, does 
it follow that another class, that which 


exerts this very industry, may not be 
straining every nerve in a cheerless 
competition for a miserable pittance— 
may not be growing more impoverish- 
ed as they work the harder, till em- 
ployment itself seems on the point of 
forsaking them? Is the enjoyment of 
the capitalist any test of what passes 
in the hovel of the artisan ? 

But although there exists this ten- 
dency in the population to press upon 
the means of subsistence, there exist 
also, we believe, in every industrious 
and prosperous community, such moral 
restraints, arising out of the habits of 
civilized life, as are sufficient, if aided 
by general education and good govern- 
meht, to control this tendency, and 
keep the expansive force of population, 
energetic as it may be, to its true office 
and character—that of the necessary 
mainspring of all the activity and en-« 
terprise of life. As these moral re- 
straints act with more certainty, with 
greater power and uniformity, in the 
advanced stages of society, the evil of 
over-population may be regarded as 
one belonging to a less perfect state 
of civilization, not as one which in- 
creases in magnitude, and grows more 
terrible as a civilized nation proceeds 
upon its career. If we may not hope 
altogether to leave it behind us, it, at 
all events, no longer stands in our 
path as the great impediment to our 
future progress. This view of the 
question, Mr Alison has most ably and 
triumphantly displayed. The expli- 
cation of these moral restraints—their 
illustration in historical and contem- 
porary examples; and, above all, the 
argument drawn from their nature to 
uphold our national charities for the 
relief of the poor—constitute the-great 
and distinguishing excellence of his 
work. It is not to be supposed that 
Mr Malthus lost sight entirely of this 
important view of his subject—it forms 
one distinct section of his book. The 
difference between him and Mr Alison 
lies in the different degree of promi- 
nence and efficacy accorded to these 
moral restraints, and the very different 
measures suggested for increasing their 
efficacy amongst the poor. The fol- 
lowing quotation, in which he deve- 
lopes this argument, is long; but it 
will be read with untiring interest. 
We have abridged it as much as pos- 
sible, by omitting whole paragraphs ; 
but as the continuity of the sense was 


See 
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preserved, we have not thought it ne- 
cessary always to indicate these omis- 
sions. 


“ It has already been shown that in the 
first ages of the world, and in an infant 
state of society at any period, the want 
which is most severely felt, is that of man 
to carry on the numerous undertakings 
which are every where required—to clear 
forests, drain marshes, cultivate plains, 
construct roads, and build cities. The 
difficulty which becomes most pressing in 
its advanced periods, is employment to en- 
gage, and subsistence to feed, the multi- 
tudes who are continually brought into 
the world. The disproportion between 
the number of mankind and the extent of 
nature, seems prodigious in the infancy of 
the world; but as their numbers increase, 
the relation changes, Human labour ap- 
pears, and is found by experience to be 
commensurate to the greatest undertak- 
ings; the species seems capable of an un- 
limited increase, until at length the pro- 
portion turns the other way; the appre- 
hensions of men take a different direction, 
and the earth, notwithstanding its extent, 
is thought to be inadequate to the possi- 
ble multiplication of the species. 

‘“ Nothing can be more obvious, there- 
fore, than that the interest of mankind 
requires that the principles of population, 
unrestrained in the first stages of the 
world, to secure the existence and exten- 
sion of the species, should be gradually 
limited as civilization and wealth advance, 
and subjected to the control of principles 
dependent on the circumstances in which 
society is placed in its later stages. 

* Such a check is provided in the arti- 
jicial wants and habits of foresight, which 
the progress of society developes. Strong 
as the principle of population is, experience 
proves that these restraining principles, 
when they are suffered to develope them- 
selves, are still stronger. Their influ- 
ence over the human mind in ages of ci- 
vilization and refinement, becomes un- 
bounded. They increase with the exten 
sion of wealth and the diffusion of useful 
knowledge; they derive their best sup- 
port from the precepts and practice of 
Christianity ; they expand with the growth 
of civil liberty; they flourish in the midst 
of public felicity. The nearer a state ap- 
proaches to the termination assigned by 
nature to its increase—the more that a 
restraint upon the multiplication of its in- 
habitants is required—the more powerful 
do these causes of retardation become. 
Long before society arrives at the limit 
where an increase of its numbers is im- 
possible, the progress of population is 
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checked in the order of nature, by the 
habits which that very state engenders; 
without privation or suffering having been 
imposed on any of its members. The 
moving power in this mighty change ig 
the efforts of individuals for their own 
welfare: the agents by which it acts, are 
the desires and wishes which spring up in 
the breasts of all classes by the progres. 
sive objects which, as society advances, 
are brought to bear on their minds; the 
foundation on which they rest is public 
happiness. , 

“ The developement and cultivation of 
reason is the first cause of the voluntary 
restraints which men impose upon the in. 
crease of their numbers. The habit of 
early marriages, indispensable to the pro- 
gress of the race in the first ages of the 
world, gradually becomes unnecessary, and 
at last burdensome. Where civilization 
has taken a lasting root, the individual 
finds himself protected by the society in 
which he is placed. The necessity foran 
early marriage to form a little circle round 
himself, is less strongly felt. The burden 
of an offspring increases with the increase 
in the wants and desires of civilized life, 
and with the multiplication of those who 
are seeking alivelihood around him. Im- 
prudent marriages are every where seen 
to be the sources of much suffering, and 
frequently to involve the parents in irres 
trievable ruin. 

“It is in this view that the instruction 
of mankind becomes so important an eles 
ment in the formation of public happiness, 
Education unfolds the rational faculties of 
the mind, and fits men to contend with 
their active propensities ; it enables them 
to survey the world in which they are 
placed, and to regulate their own conduct 
by the examples*of happiness or misery 
which they see around them. These are 
precisely the habits and the views which 
are destined by nature to regulate the ope* 
ration of the principle of increase ; theif 
developement, therefore, is materially 
aided by the acquisition of that character 
which general information is fitted to be- 
stow. 

‘* It is important, however, that the real 
effects of education upon the lower orders 
should be understood, and that visionary 
consequences should not be anticipated 
from the adoption of a system which is so 
ardently pursued by the humane and phi- 
lanthropic in this country. Great as its 
effects are, they reach only a limited num- 
ber of the working classes, and cannot be 
compared with the influence of artificial 
wants upon the great body of mankind. 
Few, comparatively speaking, of the poor 
can ever be brought to appreciate the en- 
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joyments of knowledge; but there are 
hardly any who do not feel the advantages 
of comfort if it is once placed within their 
reach: many will neglect the discoveries 
of Newton, but hardly any are insensible 
to the advantages of substantial clothing, 
or the enjoyment of a plentiful repast. It 
must always be recollected that the minds 
of the lower orders are originally the same 
as the higher: we must not expect a sys- 
tem to operate universally upon them 
which is only partial in its effects upon 
their superiors. How many of the higher 
orders are permanently influenced by the 
enjoyments of literature, or would be 
found willing to make any sacrifices in the 
vigour of life for its acquisition? How 
many, even in the learned professions, 
where a certain degree of knowledge is 
indispensable, make study a habit, or prove 
by their conduct that it is one of their 
greatest sources of happiness? If any 
man has found a fifth of his acquaintances, 
in any rank or condition of life, to whom 
these enjoyments were habitual, he may 
consider himself singularly fortunate.”— 
Vol. I. pp. 87-96. 


He then proceeds to enumerate and 
describe other elements in this moral 
restraint on population, as the artifi- 
cial wants of civilized life, the pas- 
sion to accumulate wealth, the de- 
sire to rise to higher ranks in society ; 
all which, in the advanced stages of 
the world, operate extensively to post- 
pone the period of marriage, or to de- 
ter from it altogether. Of these, the 
extension of artificial wants amongst 
the people is by far the most import- 
ant, and he thus dilates upon this an- 
tagonist to the principle of popula- 
tion :— 


“The acquisition of one comfort, or 
the indulgence of one gratification, not 
only renders its enjoyment unecessary, but 
excites the desire for another. No sooner 
is this additional comfort attained and be- 
come habitual, than a new object of desire 


begins to be felt. To the succession of 
such objects there is no end. From the 
time that mankind first pass the boundary 
of actual necessity, and begin to feel the 
force of acquired wants, they have entered 
on a field to which imagination itself can 
affix no limits. The highest objects of 
luxury in one age become comforts to the 
one which succeeds it, and are considered 
as absolute necessaries in the lapse of a 
few generations. The houses that are now 
inhabited by the lowest of the populace, 
were the abodes of rank and opulence 
three centuries ago; the floors strewed 
with rushes, which were the mark of dig- 
nity under the Plantagenet princes, would 
now be rejected even by the inmates of 
workhouses; and the vegetables which 
were known only to the court of Queen 
Elizabeth, are now to be seen in the gar- 
den of every English labourer.* 

‘* This great and important change 
which ensues in the progress of society, 
in the habits and desires of all its members, 
is the principal counterpoise which nature 
has provided to the principle of popula- 
tion. The indulgence of artificial wants 
is incompatible with a rapid increase of 
the human species. . If the labourer finds 
himself burdened early in life with a wife 
and children, he must forego many enjoy~ 
ments which would otherwise be within his 
reach, When habit has rendered these 
enjoyments essential to his comfort, the 
want of them is felt as an excessive de- 
privation. The actual pangs of indigence 
are not so severely felt in savage life, as 
the want of artificial enjoyments by those 
who have been accustomed to the luxuries 
of civilized society. To-descend to the 
habits of the lower orders, after having 
been accustomed to those of a superior 
class, is considered the greatest misfor- 
tune which can befall an individual. It is 
the great object of life, in all ranks, to 
avoid this calamity: to rise to the enjoy- 
ments of a higher sphere, not sink to the 
difficulties of an inferior. The slightest 
observation of human affairs is sufficient to 
demonstrate, even to the most unthinking, 





* Amongst the wants and habits of civilized life, there are some which bedt a pect- 
liar relation to the article of food, as their gratification usually absorbs a large portion 
of agricultural produce. The number of horses kept for pleastire or ostentation, the 


quantity of grain consumed in breweries and distilleries, seem at first to operate dis- 
advantageously by diminishing the amoynt of human food. But that share of the pro- 
duce which, in ordinary years, is appropriated to these purposes, forms a soft of ré- 
served fund which, in seasons of scarcity, can be made available for the sustenance of 
man. The pressure is partially thrown from the human being to the animals he is at 
customed to feed. And this reserved fund is one of no small magnitude. ‘ The numti- 
ber of horses is now at least 1,500,000 ; which, taking the food of each horse at that 
of eight men, which is the usual computation, would make the food raised for these 


animals, annually in Great Britain, as much as would be required for twelve millions 
of men,” —P, 45, 
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that an imprudent marriage is the most 
effectual method of incurring the evils, and 
preventing the acquisition of these advan- 
ages. Strong as the principle of populax 
tion is, experience proves that pradential 
considerations, when suffered to develope 
themselves, are still stronger, and are per- 
fectly sufficient to restrain the rate of hu- 
man increase, according to the circum~ 
stances in which the human race is placed. 

“To be convinced of the truth of this 
observation, it is only necessary to con- 
sider the situation of the higher classes of 
society, and the principles which determine 
thé increase of their numbers. That they 
are placed above the level of actual want, 
and that no imprudence in contracting 
early marriages could reduce them to a 
situation where they might want the ne- 
cessaries of life, is in general sufficiently 
evident. Yet population advances with 
exceedingly slow steps among these classes; 
and so far from sending forth multitudes 
to compete with the inferior orders in their 
departments, they are unable to maintain 
their own numbers, and require continual 
accessions from the middling classes of 
society. The common observation, that 


the nobility of every country are on the 
decline, and would speedily become ex« 
tinct if not recruited by new creations from 
the sovereign, shows how universally the 
truth of this observation has been experi- - 


enced. Marriages in that rank are con- 
tracted with extreme circumspection, and 
seldom before one of the parties at least 
has attained the middle of life. The uni- 
versal complaint of the excessive difficulty 
of getting young women established in life 
in the higher ranks of society, proves how 
generally the preventive check prevails in 
those elevated spheres. In no class of 
society is the rate of increase so slow as 
in that which is furthest removed from 
actual want. Whatever may be the rapi- 
dity with which population is advancing 
in some parts of the British empire, in the 
class which composes the Houses of Peers 
and Commons, it is stationary, if not de- 
clining. 

“ The same principle influences the rate 
of increase in the middling ranks of society, 
The desire of rising in the world, and 
extending the sphere of their enjoyments, 
is equally felt in that station of life. So 
strongly, in consequence, does the prin- 

ciple of moral restraint operate, that their 
numbers, as well as those of their supe- 
riors, increase very slowly, or remain 
stationary; and it is from a continual 
influx of persons from an inferior class in 
society, that the growth of that important 
body is secured, 

“Tt is a most important and luminous fact 
on the subject of population, that in every 
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well-regulated society, the rate of increase 
is slowest in the most opulent classes; 
rarely perceptible in the middling ranks; 
and rapid only in those situations where 
comfort and the influence of artificial 
wants are unknown. By a singular ano. 
maly, the rapidity of increase is in the 
inverse ratio of the .means which are 
afforded of maintaining a family in com. 
fort and independence ; it is greatest when 
these means are least, and least when they 
are greatest. 

‘* It is impossible to give a whole people 
the habits of prudence and the artificial 
wants of the higher ranks; but it is pose 
sible to make them descend so far as to 
influence the conduct of the majority of 
their members, and decidedly to regulate 
the progress of population. The slightest 
observation of mankind in different parts 
of the world, is sufficient to demonstrate 
this. Holland and Flanders have long 
been remarkable for the density of their 
population, which exceeds that of any 
other part of Europe; yet nowhere does 
more comfort or opulence‘prevail amongst 
the people. The small cantons of Swit- 
zerland, and the Pays de Vaud, are more 
thickly peopled than any part of the known 
world ; yet nowhere is the condition of 
the peasantry so comfortable, or moral 
restraint so universally diffused through 
the lower orders.” —Pp. 103—113. 


Thus it is that the law of property 
may be said to counterbalance the 
law of population, and here, as else- 
where, the different principles with 
which humanity abounds are observed 
to produce, conflicting as they may 
seem, an harmonious result. Those 
who would throw one of these two 
great laws out of the world, pro- 
nouncing property to be usurpation, 
may find some difficulty in dealing with 
the other. Such world-architects will, 
as they proceed, make many difficul- 
ties of the same description, and they 
must meet them how they can. How 
Mr Owen would keep his parallelo- 
grams from overflowing, or any other 
gentleman would accommodate his 
Utopian population so that they shquld 
not crowd and jostle each other, or 
strive together for the vulgar neces- 
sity of aliment, is more than we can 
It is their task, not ours. 
Contented with the old world we live 
in, we are happy to recognize in the 
principles here developed, another 
and very: striking instance how all 
the energies of nature, mental and 
physical, co-operate, not indeed for 
the best—for optimism is a mere vain 
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presumption—but “ work together for 
good.” Weare happy in believing that 
the future prospects of mankind are 
not overclouded by many new or 
magnified disasters ; but that the cloud 
that hangs over ourselves will proba- 
bly disperse as the fulness of the day 
advances. We said-that to measure 
out the tracts of unoccupied territory, 
or to estimate the unelicited capabili- 
ties of half-cultivated soils, was not 
an answer to Mr Malthus ; but having 
found an answer to the anxious doubts 
he had raised, and being persuaded 
that the increase of population may 
be controlled and accompanied by the 
unceasing industry and ambition, and 
the growing skill and opulence of so- 
ciety, it becomes a calculation of some 
interest, how far and to what amount 
population has still room to extend 
itself. It is reckoned, that if the-soil 
were thoroughly cultivated, Great 
Britain and Ireland, on the most mo- 
derate calculation, would be capable 
of maintaining in ease and affluence 
120 millions of inhabitants, (p. 50.) 
France, it is calculated, might support 
no less than 360 millions. Such be- 


ing the capabilities in reserve, even 
in the cultivated soils of most popu- 


lous nations, we have only to carry 
this caleulation with us as we glance 
over the map of the world, to feel 
convinced that man hitherto has hard- 
ly taken possession of his dwelling- 
place, and that the injunction “ to in- 
crease, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it,’ still bears 
upon him, and is but half fulfilled. 
When Mr Malthus took a single 
principle out of the many which con- 
stitute the great scheme of human 
society, and brought it not unneces- 
sarily before the attention of mankind, 
he dwelt upon it with the eagerness 
and haste of novelty ; and in doing so, 
exaggerated, perhaps in the minds of 
others even more than in his own, the 
power and operation of his principle. 
Succeeding speculators have redress- 
ed the balance, and the result has 
been, that the problem and its solu- 
tion are now presented with beautiful 
distinctness to the mind. Nor per- 
haps has the Essay on Population 
been without some species of practi- 
cal benefit. The chief application 
nude of itsdoctrine, we have observed, 
and shall have again occasion to ob- 
serve, was most unwise, and might 
ave been most disastrous ; but it 
NO, cCCHL, VOL, XLVIIL, 
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was well perhaps that men should be 
told, and told in a very striking man- 
ner, that there was a moral duty, as 
well as a prudential consideration, 
forbidding them to enter upon reck- 
less improvident marriages, What- 
ever prospect may lie in wide expanse 
before the community, a man, when 
he marries, must not think of peopling 
the world, but must look near and 
around him for some probable provi- 
sion for his offspring. It may be true, 
that though duty be the more solemn 
word, it is prudence which will be the 
more effective restraint ; yet the aux- 
iliary of a moral opinion is not to be 
slighted. 

On this topie much light wit is often 
expended ; and: this is in the usual 
order of things. We are all grave and 
gay by turns, and all subjects, at least 
with one exception, that are worth a 
serious thought, are sources also of 
merriment and humour—and the gaye- 
ty of one moment is no hinderance to 
the saddest reflexion in the next. The 
jest is nothing ; it brings its laugh, 
and passes. But that this portion of 
the speculations of Malthus should 
have been regarded with a grave dis- 
approbation, and as unfriendly to the 
cause of virtue, has indeed surprised 
us. His teaching may be ineffica- 
cious—it may be least likely to make 
impression where the impression is 
most wanted — prudence may be 
thought to do all that can, or will be 
done in this matter—the subject may 
be one on which no distinct rule what- 
ever can be laid down; for what is rea- 
sonable hope to one man, is blank 
despondency to another; and, with- 
out doubt, the calculations of genuine 
hope are to be here esteemed as valid 
provision for the future family ; for 
what would life be in all its stages, and 
especially in this, if expectation were 
not somewhat in advance of probabili- 
ty ? All these reasons may lead us to 
see, that the subject can only partially 
and imperfectly be reduced under ethi- 
cal discipline; but yet, most assuredly, 
if a man rushes, with his eyes open, 
into a palpably improvident marriage, 
bringing human beings into the world 
for whom he ean provide no sufficient 
sustenance—to whom he can give no 
wealth, no measure of education—the 
act is something more than impru- 
dence; it is a moral delinquency. 
This follows on no peculiar theory of 
population, nor cons the man sin only 
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astep we should have taken, thay’ be 
gathered from the following exposis 
tion of Mr Alison :— 


against’ sociely at large: he offends 
against that circle of friends or rela- 
tions on whom he will endeavour to 
throw his burden ; but he offends most 
grievously against that progeny to- 
wards whom he lias placed himself in 
the relation of a father without the 
ability to nourish, ‘protect, and edu- 
cate them. 

There seems to be in some minds an 
unaccountable repugnance to admit 
the operation of a moral principle in 
restraining from improvident mar- 
riages. They readily allow—they look 
upon it as a providential arrang+ment 
—that the desire of a comfortable, or 
even a luxurious mode of life should 
postpone the period of marriage, or 
altogether deter parties from enter- 
ing imto that union ; but they shrink 
from the proposition that man should 
do that from a moral motive, which, 
nevertheless, they applaud asthe happy 
effect of vanity or prudence. Will the 
moral motive be so much more strin- 
gent than those social and selfish in- 
fluences, that the ‘ holy and comfort- 
able estate of matrimony” will incur a 
risk of being deserted? Or can it ever 
be an holy and comfortable estate 
when extreme poverty, and the vice 
which extreme poverty generates, are 
suffered to enter? Should we even 
suppose that some perverted minds 
might find in the perusal of Malthus 
an argument against marriage, but no 
confirmation of the practice of chas- 
tity, for this they themselves would be 
solely and entirely responsible. If 
one man teach abstinence from ardent 
spirits, and another abstain, but take 
to opium instead, this last evil habit is 
worse than the first, but the teacher is 
not responsible for its adoption. 

As the application of his principles 
to the subject of the poor-laws was, in 
our apprehension, the gravest mistake 
of Mr Malthus, so do we esteem the 
application of these views of Mr Alison 
td the same subject, to be the most 
important portion ‘of his work, the 
most felicitous, and the most convin- 
cing. It is no exaggeration to say, 
thatin stepping forward, and demon- 
strating in ‘so masterly a manner a 
momentous practical truth, he has laid 
his country under an obligation. We, 
in England, seemed at one time on the 
verge of surrendering our poor-law, 
of resigning our poverty-stricken mul- 
titudes to unrelieved, unprotected des- 
titution. How lamentable—how fatal 


y 


‘* The most important effect of the poor 
laws, however, is to be found in their in. 
fluence upon the principle of population, 
and their tendency, by relieving extreme 
distress, to prevent the growth of those 
habits from which a redundant population 
takes its rise. As this is the most im. 
portant consequence of their establish. 
ment, so it is the one concerning ‘which 
the greatest mistakes have been generally 
received. If it were true that by provid- 
ing an asylum for the poor in sickness, 
distress, or old age, an uncalled for im- 
pulse is given to the principle of population, 
it would unquestionably follow that such 
establishments are productive of more 
misery thanthey relieve. It deserves the 
most serious consideration, therefore, 
whether these consequences really flow 
from them; and whether it is the duty of 
the legislator to remain deaf to the calls 
of humanity, lest, from mistaken lenity, he 
defeats the object which he has in view. 

** It will be found on examination, that 
these consequences are deduced frem an 
erroneous view of the causes which restrain 
the increase of the lower orders; that 
they are not only incorrect, but diametri- 
cally the reverse of the tiuth; and that 
there are no measures so effectual in 
checking the growth of a redundant po- 
pulation, as those which relieve the present 
distress of the poor. 

* Among the labouring classes generally, 
and the destitute portion of them in particue 
lar, inability to rear a family may check the 
growth of mankind, but it never willalone 


prevent the contracting of marriage. To’ 


all who are practically acquainted with 
the condition of the poor, this truth must 
be matter of observation; to all who are 
familiar. with the varied appearances of the 
species, it is matter of history. Nor is 
it difficult to assign the reason for this 
peculiarity. The passions of our nature 
are universal and inherent ; the controlling 
principles partial and acquired ; the former 
act most powerfully where the latter are 
unknown. The limitations to population 
acquire, in the progress of society, an 
entire ascendancy over the physical pro- 
pensities ; but these limitatious are slow 
of growth; aud uniformly prevail most 
strongly in those classes..whose condition 
is the farthest removed from real suffering. 
They are to be found in the highest degree 
among the aristocracy of England, to whom 
indigence is unknown; they will be looked 
for in vain among the peasantry of Ireland, 
who are continually in danger of wanting 
the necessaries of life. 
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“ Tt resulis fromy these considerations, that 
nothing eneourages'a redundant and mis- 
erable population so powerfully, as the 
existence of unrelieved suffering : because 
it spreads those habits among the poor, 
from which a diseased action of the pringi- 
ple of population takes its rise, 

** Onthe other hand, nothing tends to 
check an undueincreaseof mankindsoeffec- 


tually, as those institutions which, by reliev-: 


ing distress, dry up the suurees from which 
an indigent. populatiqn invariably springs. 
This is the great and important effect of 
sych establishments Every individual who 
is withdrawn from a state of extreme in- 
digence, ‘is prevented from contributing his 
share to the diffusion of the habits from which 
a redundant increase of mankind arises. 
Suffering among the poor, like contagious 
fevers, never remains stationary: if it is 
not checked, it spreads its ravages; if the 
rich will not relieve its distresses, they will 
speedily be made to feel its bitterness. 

** There is no such error as to imagine 
that by providing an asylum for the poor, 
we give an impulse to population which 
otherwise would not have existed. Such 
an opinion results from supposing, that the 
destitute portion of mankind are governed 
by the same views in contracting mar- 
riages as the opulent; a supposition con- 
tradicted by every thing we know of hu- 
man. nature. The supporters of this opin» 
ion forget, that animal passion precedes, 
both in the individual and the species, the 
desire of gain; that its influence isgreatest 


«where the other enjoyments of life are the 


least; and that to leave the poor in un- 
aided misery, is to consign them to cir- 
cumstances where experience proves that 
no restraints upon the principle of increase 
are to be found. It is by relieving suf- 
fering wherever it exists; by preventing 
the poor from sinking to that extreme de- 
pression where hope is extingu'shed ; hy 
diminishing the frequency of perfect des- 
titution, and thereby augmenting the 
dread of incurring it ; that the most ef- 
fectual barrier against an undue inerease 
of mankind is to be provided; because 
it isin that way that the habits are ar- 
rested which precipitate the poor into 
sensual indulgence, and level their multi- 
plication to that of the lower animals. * 
* * * * * 

** Without leaving the British islands, 
the strongest proof of these principles may 
be discovered. For above two centuries 
and a-half. a system of legal relief has 
been established, and acted upon through- 
out the whole of England; and‘in the 
last half century it has gradually extended 
through all the great cities of Scotland. 
Are the poor of Great Britain in eonse- 
quence redundant in numbers, reckless in 
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habits, improvident in gonduet? So far 
from this being the case, the comfort and 
opulenge of the middling and lower orders, 
at deastin Hngland, execed that of any 
country in the world,. The principle of 
population is more limited in propor- 
tion to the demand for labour, than jn 
apy other state where an equally compli- 
cated condition of society exisis; and 
fewer mendicants are to be seen than in’ 
any nation of Europe. ‘The parliament.” 
ary committee, after the fullest investiga- 
tion into the state of the poor, even da- 
ring a period of extraordinary commeréial 
distress, have reported, that the native’ 
poor of the island have no tendency ‘to 
increase beyond the means of thelr com. 
fortable subsistence, i 
** And whence is it that the crowds 
unemployed poor have been generated). 
who now overwhelm the British empire? 
Is it in the workhouses of England,’ or 
among the numbers whom her vast paro- 
chial assessments have called into being, 
when the state of society did not require 
their production? It is, on the contrary, . 
among the morasses of Ireland; among 
those whom want and misery have d¥iven 
from their homes, and who now seek, 
from the wealth and the charity. of Bri« 
tain, that succour which is’ denied them 
by the institutions of their native land. 
It is amidst the indigence and misery of 
her unrelieved poor, that the principle of 
population has~ displayed its terrible 
powers; and from the squalid habits "of 
her reckless inhabitants that the multi- 
tudes have issued, who now fill every part 
of the empire with distress. A there’ex- 
traordinary, a more memorable example 
of the consequence of neglecting the poor, 
never has been exhibited in the’ éivilized 
world. The system of repressing the 
numbers of the poor by depriving them of 
relief, has there been tried to its fullest 
extent; for centuries misery ‘dnd want 
have stalked through the land} and the 
redundaney of the people, as well as the 
density of the population, ‘are in conse- 
quence now greater than in any eoun 
of the world.”—Vol. ii. p. 205-213. 


A most important contribution to 
the advocacy of a- legal provision for 
the poor may be found in an exeel- 
lent pamphlet by Dr Alison, brother 
to the historian, * On the Manage- 
ment ‘of the Poor in Seotiand.” -Dr 
Alison. makes the observation, re- 
fined as it is true, ‘ that the eyist- 
ence of a legal provision for the 
poor—fixing at a proper standard the 
ideas of the higher orders as ta. what 
ought to be their condition and com- 
forts~-strengthens rather than weak. 
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ens the feeling of benevolence and 
sympathy with which they are regard- 
ed by their superiors.” It might be 
also added that it not only keeps up 


our charity to a certain pitch ; but by - 


imposing a contribution upon all, 
strengthens that public opinion which 
calls for industry, and censures sloth. 

We hope soon to give a full account 
of Dr Alison’s views ; but meanwhile 
request attention to the following ex- 
tract: it contains an anecdote not a 
little amusing, while it will be found 
to carry on the train of remark in 
which we are embarked. 

“ The simple fact of the habitual clean- 
liness of the English poor, as compared 
either with the Scotch or Irish, is sufficient 
éyidence on this point, (namely, their 
superiority in diet and comfort.) That 
there are differences in nations as in indi- 
viduals, in this last respect, independently 
of their difference in other comforts, is 
admitted ; but that the lower ranks of a 
whole people should be habitually cleanly, 
and yet much impoverished, or should be 
habitually destitute, and preserve any ha~ 
bits of cleanliness, may be fairly asserted 
to be moral impossibilities. The Chief 
Secretary of Ireland, in describing to Par- 
liament the great epidemic fever of Ire- 
land in 1819, expressed a hope ‘ that the 
lower Irish would be better prepared in 
future to guard against such a calamity ; 
that they would be more cleanly in their 
persons and domestic habits, fumigate 
their houses, and change their bedding 
and clothes.’ This really recalls the 
remark of the French princess, who ex- 
pressed her astonishment that any of her 
father’s subjects should not have lived on 
bread and cheese, rather than have died of 
famine. A medical observer of the disease 
more practically acquainted with the poor 
Irish, observes, with perfect justice, ‘ It 
may be asked, How can those wretched be- 
ings, scarcely able to procure a meal’s meat, 
be expected to be more cleanly in their 
domestic habits; or how can they, who 
have scarcely a rag to cover them, and 
who are obliged, for want of bed-clothes, 
to sleep under the raiment they wear by 
day, chinge their bedding and clothes?’ 
Before we can be justified in using such 
language towards the poor of Ireland, we 
must remove the causes of their poverty, 
and then allow half a century to eradicate 
the bad habits of ages.” — On the Manage- 
ment of the Poor in Scotland, p. 18. 

In a note further on, Dr Alison 
says— 

Tt is well observed by Mr M‘Culloch, 
that persons belonging to the higher ranks 
continually deceive themselves, if they at- 


tempt to conjecture, from their own feelings, 
how those in the lowest rank will conduct 
themselves in any particular ¢ircumstances; 
and therefore we can trust only to experi- 
ence and. observation in any speculations 
involving anticipations of that conduct. The 
simple illustration of this is in the regard 
paid to cleanliness among the lowest of the 
poor. As pure water costs nothing, we do 
not see why even extreme poverty should 
necessarily indispose mankind to the use of 
an article so essential to the comfort of the 
higher ranks; but experience shows that it 
uniformly does so. Again, in the higher 
ranks, on a sudden change of fortune, and 
near prospect of destitution, we know that 
suicide is not uncommon ; but in the lowest 
ranks I believe, from that cause, it is almost 
absolutely unknown, At least, although I 


have seen as much as most men of the distress 
and anguish of mind resulting from extreme 
destitution among the poor, I have met only 
with a single case in which this remedy for 
the evils of life was even talked of; and in 
that case, the proposal excited a strong ex- 
pression of horror in those who heard it.” 


In the comparison that is drawn, 
both here and in Mr Alison’s work, 
between the poor of Ireland and Eng- 


land, we beg to be understood as by, 


no means assenting to the proposition 
(if, indeed, this is distinctly made by 
either of these writers) that all the 
difference between them results from 
the presence of a poor-law in the one 
country, and its absence in the other. 

It is not only, however, by a legal 
provision for the destitute that we 
ought to attempt the amelioration of 
the condition of the poor. Something 
should be done, if only posszble, for 
the reform of the Factory System, of 
which Mr Alison has added another 
painful description to the many that 
were already upon record. To faci- 
litate to the poor the investment of 
their small capitals in the purchase of 
a portion of the soil, would be a wise 
and salutary measure. The law ex- 
penses on every transfer of land are 
enormous, and are felt the more in 
proportion to the smallness of the pur- 
chase. We know well that these ex- 
penses cannot be materially diminish- 
ed, unless some reforms are first car- 
ried out in our systems of jurispru- 
dence; but we are also thoroughly 
persuaded that such alterations as 
would simplify the laws of real pro- 
perty, would not only be received as a 
boon by the whole public, but would 
be energetically called for, on this and 
a thousand other reasons, if the study 
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of jurisprudence was more generally 
cultivated. Mr Alison thus explains 
and illustrates the advantages result- 
ing to the poor from the possession of 
some share of the soil :— 


‘* There is, in fact, so great an aversion 
to labour in uncivilized man, and so great 
an affection for a listless, indolent habit of 
life, that nothing but some strong and pre- 
dominant feeling is able to overcome it: 
something which can create new desires 
in the human breast, and give a permanent 
direction to that energy which is then 
only occasionally developed. The impres- 
sions of the present moment also are so 
strong, and the habit of attending to the 
future so utterly unknown to unenlighten- 
ed man, that nothing but the formation ot 
new habits, and the acquisition of a dur- 
able object in life, is adequate to correct 
the strong propensity, and enable him to 
sacrifice the gratification of existence at 
the instant from a view to his ultimate ad- 
vantage. 

‘* This change in the human character, 
by far the most important which occurs in 
the history of his species, the division and 
appropriation of land is mainly instru- 
mental in producing.. It is this, and this 
only, which can overcome the habitual in- 
dolence which characterises the savage and 
pastoral state; which can induce men to 
submit to the fatigue and the restraint in- 
seperable from agricultural labour ; which 
is able to check the wanderiog disposition 
which has been nursed amid the freedom 
of their steppes and forests; and which can 
confine their views and their wishes to one 
spot, and the steady prosecution of one 
employment. It is this, in another view, 
which by accustoming them to continued 
labour, and a certain return for it, induces 
them to look into the future ; which shows 
them the effect which their exertions must 
of necessity have upon their happiness ; 
which induces habits of privation and self- 
control, from a view to ultimate enjoy- 
ment; and developes the faculties of pru- 
dence, foresight, and frugality, which had 
hitherto lain dormant in the human breast. 
It is this, in short, which unfolds new de- 
sires and propensities in the mind of man, 
capable of overcoming those to which he 
is originally subjected ; which engenders 
those habits and views which lay the 
foundation of the progress of society ; and 
converts the indolent inhabitant of the 
forest or the desert into the laborious as- 
sistant of cultivated nature. Rousseau has 
said, that he who first enclosed a field, and 
called it his own, has to answer for all the 
misery which has ensued in society. He 
would have been nearer the truth, had he 
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said, that he had laid the foundation of the 
greatest improvement and happiness which 
man is capable of receiving. 

‘* As the appropriation of land was des- 
tined to produce such important changes 
in the state of society, and in the. habits 
and manners of mankind in general, a 
provision was made for it in some of the 
most powerful feelings of which our nature 
is susceptible. The desire of acquiring 
property in the soil, the attachment to.a 
home, and the love of the place of their 
nativity, are among the strongest feelings 
of the human breast, and which, in the 
progress of society, are the first to be 
developed. In every part of the world, 
where agricultural labour has. been com- 
menced, these dispositions are found to 
exist, Mr Young tells us that in France 
the attachment to landed property is_so 
strong among the lower orders, that the 
inheritance of their fathers is religicasly 
preserved, and made the object of -unceas- 
ing affection, though it sometimes cousists 
only of a single tree. ‘ The universal 
object of ambition in the French peasan- 
try,’ says the Baron de Stael, ‘is to. be- 
come proprietor of a little piece of ground, 
or to add to that which they have received 


-from their parents. This desire is of very 


ancient date, and the only effect of the 
Revolution was_to confirm this tendency, 
by furnishing them with more extensive 
means of gratifying it. They generally 
purchase inconsiderately in this respect, 
that they give more than the land is worth ; 
counting their labour for nothing, as it 
forms the univeral condition of their exist- 
ence. Land in Ceylon is so much subdi- 
vided, and tenaciously held, that an inheri- 
tance sometimes consists only. of the 
154th of a single tree. The same prin- 
ciple is mentioned by Mr Park, as influ- 
encing in the strongest manner the African 
negroes. ‘ This desire is felt,’ says he, 
‘in its full force by the poor African... To 
him no water is sweet but that which is 
drawn from his own well; and no shade 
refreshing but the tabbe tree of his native 
dwelling. When he is carried into cape 
tivity by a neighbouring tribe, he never 
ceases to languish during his exile, seizes 
the first moment to escape, rebuilds with 
haste his fallen walls, and exults to see the 
smoke ascend from his native village.” 
Nor are the Hindoos less strongly influenced 
by the same attachment. Considering, as 
they invariably do, their little possession 
as their own property, which it clearly is, 
according to the general custom of the east, 
they cannot, by any amount, of misfox 

be torn away from the village, ¢ 
nativity. ‘ Their villages are, ,ipa 
frequently burned and destroyed by hostile 
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forces, the little community dispersed, and 
it# land returned (0 a éfate Of fatare ; but 
Wherl better. titties retorit, and thé medns of 
peaceable occupation are again restored, the 
réiindit reassemble wittt their children in 
thé patertial’ itferitance. A generation 
fay pats aWay, but the succeéding gene- 
mM Féturiis ; the sons take the place of 
their fattiérs ; the same'trades and’ occupa- 
tions are filled: by the descendants of the 
same individuals; the same division of 
atid takes place’; the very houses dre 
rebuilt ‘or tlie site of those which Had 
Been destroyed; and, emerging from the 
storm, the comnmiunity revives, another and 
e game.’ 7 7 * La 
“fs thé division of land is thus the great 
step iit the progress of improvement, so 
its distribution among the lower orders, 
fa civilized society, is essential to maintain 
tat‘elevation of mind which the separa- 
tion of employments has a tendency to de- 
press. It is‘ too frequently the melancholy 
effect of the division of labour, which takes 
place in the progress of opulence, to de- 
grade tle dividual’ character among the 
poor ;'to redtice nien to mere machines ; and 
prevent the developement of their powers 
and faéulties, which, in earlier times, are 
called forth by the difficulties and dangers 
‘ with wHich' men’ are then’ compelled to 
struggle.’ Tt islietice that the wise and 
the’ ‘good ‘have so often been led to 
deplire the’ degrading effect’ of national 
civilisation ; that the vast fabric of society 
hasbeen regarded as concealing only the 
weakness arid debasement of the great 
body by witom it has been erected; and 
that the eye of the philanthropist turns 
from the ‘view ‘of. national grandeur 
and private degradation, to scenes where 
a'nobfer spirit is nursed, amid the freedom 
of tlie desert, or the solitude of the forest. 
To correct this great evil, nature has pro- 
vided various remedies, arising naturally 
frum the situation of man in civilized 
society ; and one of the most important of 
thesé, ‘id the distribution of landed property 
among the labouring poor. It is this 
which gives elevation’ to the individual 
chatacter ; ‘Which gives a feeling of inde- 
pendence to the industrious labourer, and 
permits the’ growth of those steady views 
and permanent ‘affections; which’ both 
strengthens andimproves the human mind.” 
—Vot IL, pp. 2—9. 
~'“43t ig to be’ dbserved, however,” our 
author continues, “that it is only where the 
possession of property takés place under 
& government which permits the develope- 
ment of the limitations intended for the 
modification of the principle of popula- 
tidn, that these beneficial effects result 
froin its establishment.’ Under an oppo- 
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site system, the consequences which flow 
from it‘ ave‘ very’ différerit, Where a’ anti 
division of latidéd ‘property exists among 
a people who are oppressed and degraded, 
who: have no rank in society to support, 
and no prospeet of: bettering tlieir’ condié 
tion to look forward to; who are not suf 
fered’ to' enjoy the fruits of their toil, and 
acquire the artificial’ wants and habits of 
prudence which spring from their posses. 
sion, it may often lead'to the production 
of'a great’ and redundant population. By 
affording the means of subsistence, at the 
sathe time that the propensities destined 
for'the limitation of the principle of in- 
crease are prevented from. being unfulded, 
it affords greater facilities to the operation 
of that principle than any other state of 
society which can be imagined. These 
habits are transmitted from generation to 
generation, and multiply with the subdivi- 
sion of the property, which thus coiies to 
be only regarded’ as subservient to their 
indulgence : till at length the population 
becomes greater than the means of subsist- 
ence can adequately support, and poverty 
in its various shapes affords that check 
which the iniquity. of government, or the 
wickedness of the people, prevented from 
being imposed at an earlier period, by 
the intelligence and prudence of the people 
themselves.” —P: 20. ; 


To this it should be added, and: als 
ways borne in mind, that there is: all 


‘the difference’ in the world between 


proprietorship of a portion of the soil 
and a mere tenancy. ‘* Give a man,” 
says Arthur Young, the secure pos+ 
session of a bleak rock, and Ke will 
turn it into a garden: give him 4 
nine years” lease ofa garden, and he 
will convert it into a desert.” ; 
As the leading view here taken of 
the subject of population consists in 
upholding the moral restraints as suf- 
ficient, whenever found, in healthy 
action, to preserve society from, the 
dreaded evil of over-population,, it 
follows that every. Institution, custom, 
or opinion, which bears. upoa these 
restraints, becomes a part of the.au- 
thor’s.. subject. Thus. the topics. of 
good government, equal laws, educa- 
tion, seeular and_religious, pass in re- 
view before him. ‘Fhe freedom re- 
quisite to give to proprietorship its 
full enjoyment, is indispensable to that 
legitimate conflict and co-operation of 
the laws of property and population 
on which so much has been shown to 
depend. An average share of educa- 
tion also, as well of what the school- 
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master as the ‘clergyman supplies, is 
necessary before society can be said 
to be put upon its fazr trial. Into 
these collateral though pertinent to- 
pics we cannot enter; and, therefore, 
we feel it impossible to convey to the 
reader a just impression of the varied 
interest of Mr Alison’s book. We 
cannot run over such a work as this, 
extraeting here and there, without 
comment or connexion, passages which 
may have struck upon our fancy, or 
aroused our own reflection, Yet one 


such specimen we will venture to give; . 


it shall be on a topic of equal interest 
to every subject of the British empire. 
Mr Alison is not disposed to exempt 
from the law of decay and mutability 
the great cities and great nations 
which are now flourishing on the 
earth; he sees their fate. written in 
the decline and fall of their prede- 
cessors; nor does he promise-to Great 
Britain any: peculiar immunity from 
this common lot of nations. 
vides for it, however, such a eutha: 
nasia aS is almost covetable. The 
improvement which the agriculture of 
a country receives from its commercial 
wealth, is not alwayslost with the loss of 
commercial greatness. The population 
driven into the fields sustain these in 
theiradvanced state ofculture, and even 
keep up their own numbers, Quoting 
from Chateauvieux, he says,—‘ Not- 
withstanding the great diminution of 
the population of the Italian ‘towns, 
there is reason to believe, not: only 
that the inhabitants of Italy, upon the 
whole, have gone on progressively in- 
creasing during all this period, but 
that they are at this moment more 
numerous than they were at any 
former period of its history, not ex- 
cepting the most flourishing days of 
the Roman empire.”—Vol. L. p. 176. 
Now, if a similar fate should attend 
England, and she should draw a large 
portion of her population out of her fac- 
tories and her great towns, and spread 
them over her well cultivated fields, 
there would, perhaps, be little to re- 
gret, supposing always she retained 
her national independence. Mr Ali- 
son, in a very eloquent passage, pre< 
figures such a destiny. 


“Tt is impossible to expect, however, 
that this state of extraordinary prosperity, 
arising from colonial advancement, is’ to 
eontinue permanent; or that England, by 
having planted her seed in so.many distant 
parts of the world, is to avert the weak- 
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ness.of age, and éscape the common let of 
mortality. The parent: of: so ‘mighty: 
progeny will herself descend to’the graves 
her full-grown offspring will bréak off fromt 
the empire; they may even themselves: 
stab their progenitor tothe heart. Already 
the British empire seems to stand on # 
dizzy pinnacle, and a false step in ‘any: 
direction might speedily precipitate it into 
ruin.. Whether the present state of the 
empire: be suited to withstand the shocks 
of adverse fortune, and whether the go- 
vernment. which its vast and mercantile 
community has established, is endowed 
with the strength and foresight: requisite 
to maintain inviolate so colossal a power 
in the midst of innumerable dangers, it is 
not the object of the present work to 
enquire. But this much may:be consider- 
ed as certain, that, sooner or later, by the 
violent strokes of fate, or by the insensible 
decay of time, the industry and: population 
of the British islands will become stationary 
or dechne.; Whether her naval supremacy 
is at once to be destroyed, and her colo- 
nial empire severed from her grasp, by a 
single or a few dreadful shocks, as was the 
case with Athens at Aigospotamos, with 
Carthage at Zama, or with Pisa at La 
Meloria, or with Genoa at Malmocco ; or 
whether the gradual influence’ of the decay 
of time and retarding causes, in the later 
stages of society, is destined to weaken her 
resources, and she is to descend from her 
present pinnacle of greatness by as slow a 
decline: as the Byzantine empire in ancient, 
or the Italian republics and Flemish come 
mercial cities in modern times, at present 
lies buried'in’*the womb of fate. But in 
either case, the loss of our colonial em- 
pire and maritime superiority must un- 
doubtedly ensue in process of time; the 
kind of decay and period of dissolution 
are alone doubtful _ It is neither possible 
nor desirable for the iiiterests of humanity, 
even in this country, that such a perpetual 
tenure of greatness should be assigned to 
any single state. And it is therefore a 
matter of the very highest importance to 
every friend of mankind aud of his country, 
to consider what would be the probable 
fate of the people of the British islands, in 
the event of sucha catastrophe either gra- 
dually or suddenly occurring. 

‘* Involved: in uncertainty, as all such 
speculations in regard to the future neces- 
sarily must be, there is yet reason to hope, 
from’ the experience of former ages, that 
this'transition would not be attended either 
with the convulsions or sufferings which are 
generally anticipated. Other commercial 
states have ‘undergone similar vicissitudes, 
and.it isin them that we may see the mirror, 
if national sins have not called for some 
extraordinary national punishment, of the 
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stationary condition, or declining years of 
the» British Empire. The wealth of the 
world has fled from the Italian cities ; but 
the cultivation of the plain of Lombardy 
at this moment never was surpassed: all 
the pendants of Europe are no longer to 
be seen on the banks of the Scheldt—but 
the fields of Flanders still flourish in un- 
diminished fertility : the merchants of Floe 
rence no longer number all the kings of 
Europe among their debtors—but cultiva- 
tion has spread to an unparalleled extent 
through the terraces of the Arno, and 
rural contentment exists in its most en- 
chanting forms on the vine-clad hills of 
Tuscany. It is in these examples that 
we may see and hope for the prototypes 
of the euthanasia of British greatness. 
It is in the transference of mercantile 
wealth to agricultural industry, and the 
rapid absorption even of the greatest ma- 
nufacturing population in the labour of the 
fields, that the real security, in an ad- 
vanced stage of civilization, against the 
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destruction of commercial prosperity, is to 
be found. Vast and overgrown as is the 
present manufacturing population of Great 
Britain, the experience of former states 
which have undergone similar vicissitudes, 
warrants thé hope that it could be ab. 
sorbed in a very short time, and perma. 
nently and comfortably maintained in the 
labour of the fields. The single altera- 
tion of substituting the kitchen-garden 
husbandry of Flanders in our plains, and 
the terraced culture of Tuscany in our 
hills, for the present system of agricultural 
management, would at once double the 
produce of the British islands, and procure 
ample subsistence for twice the number of 
its present inhabitants. And humanity 
has no cause to dread a change which, re- 
ducing to a third of their present numbers 
the inmates of the British factories, or the 
operations in the British towns, should 
double the numberof its country Jabour- 
ers, and overspread the land with rural 
felicity."—Vol. I. p. 215. 





CHARLES-EDWARD AFTER CULLODEN. 


BY B. SIMMONS, 


“* He took a vast delight, when it was a good day, to sit upon a stone that was 
before the door of the house, with his face turned towards the sun; and when he was 
entreated to remove from thence, fearing to get a headache, he ordered them to pack 
about their business—that he knew himself what was good for him better than they 
could describe—that the sun did him all the good in the world.”—AfS, Journal com- 


municated to New Monthly Magazine. 


Away !—so faithful and so few— 

Ye battle-wasted weary band! 
Nor, sorrowing thus, within His view 
With scrutinizing glances stand. 

All that ye lost, some foreign land, 
Some luckier future day, may give ; 

Of his despair what can ye know? 

To lose upon one desperate throw 
An empire’s chance—and live ! 


Away !—what right has aught but God, 
Or God’s archangel lone—the Sun— 
To watch upon that barren sod 
The black wild waters, one by one, 
Of vast Dismay, beat in upon 
His frenzied soul, that would defy 
The bright exulting Face which seems, 
As through yon boundless realm it beams, 
To mock him from the sky. 


To mock him from the sky with pomp, ‘ 
Lavish as that it once bestow'd, 

When to the sound of kingly tromp, 
Through streets with gladness overflow’d, 
To solemn Holyrood he rode, 

« Where Faith and Love his pillow spread, 

Who now, ’mid desert wanderings, 
The famish’d heir of thousand kings 

Lacks where to lay his head! 
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Churles- Edward after Culloden. 
Again his wrathful brow has faded 


is the To that calm aspect, sad, sedate, 
Great That mark’d his race, for ever-shaded ‘ 
states By the pursuing wing of Fate ;— 
tudes, What though the morn of him—thy mate, 
> ab. Thou regal sun—like thine arose 
dares ’Mid rack and tempest, he will think 
hen His splendid evening yet may sink - 
“0 6d Victorious to repose. 
, and Fast as thou climb’st the firmament, 
n our He drinks, O Sun! thy warmth and light, 
tural Till through each slack pulse, anguish-spent, 
le the Hope’s golden nectar dances. bright— 
ocure Till each far sail that glideth white 
ber of He deems is nearing—nearing yet— 
nanity Freighted with friendly hosts for him, 
h, re- Fond Dreamer—on whose every limb 
— The shambles’ price is set ! * 
rb Poor wanderer !—long thy blistering feet 
ali: May tread far Stornay’s iron shore— 
rar Long may the Arctic’s wintry sleet 
; _’Mid Badenoch’s flinty fastness pour 

Its horrors on thy form, before 
7 en The terrors of thy hapless tale 

Voluptuous Louis shall disturb— 

Fretting the indolence superb 

Of roseate Versailles. 
’ Too hard that thou should’st reap in tears, 

“ = And.glean the ghastly harvest in, 
¥ me Sown by thy godless sires through years 
aby Of profligacy, blood, and sin ; 
1 pea Yet had it been thy lot to win 


The game by thee so bravely play'd, 
Would’st thou, no learn’d suspicious fool~ 
No Martyr to tyrannic rule— 

No sceptred Monk, have made ? 


Bootless the query :—Human heart 
Endured no heavier doom than thine : 
Say, ye pert Aspirants of Art, 
Who painted him, in life’s decline, 
The sot—the stupefied with wine— 
How many a year of madd’ning mood 
It took to. blunt that soul—whose fire 
Could once fierce Cameron’s ardour tire— 
‘ Down to decrepitude ? f 


Yet had he ne’er been wretched, he 
Had miss’d the glorious light that clings 
Around his mournful memory, 
Dimming the fame of vulgar kings. 
While humour warms and pathos wrings, 
And Scort the subject heart shall sway— 
Crownless Ambition’s outcast child, 
Thy venturous story’s beauty wild 
Shall never know decay ! 


oF 





*“ Tt gave him a great deal of pleasure to look to the ships that passed in the Channel 
every day, which he flattered himself to be French, though they were really some of the 
English fleet sent hither to guard the coast.” —MS. Journal. 

t ‘* Neither old age, nor royal birth, nor misfortune itself, could protect him from 
the impertinence of some travellers, who, catching him in his fallen state, unfairly de- 
scribed the prince when he had ceased to be a man, —ForsyTH. 
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The famish’d heir of thousand kings 
Lacks where to lay his head! 
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VANITIES IN VERSE. 
BY B. SIMMONS, 


Kk 
TO A LADY 
_ Reading “ The Prisoner of Chillon” in preference to ** Childe Harold.” 





L 
By calm Reflection’s cold, undazzled eye, 
How clear the Power, all-beautiful, is seen 
Which prompts thee o’er that page instinctively, 
‘As leans the lily to the light, to lean! 


2. 
’Tis fill’d with breathings of all-deep affections— 
Love strong as death—Hope’s fervour kindling free— 
And the sweet bond of household recollections ;. 
And are not these—all these—Bright One, for thee? 


3. 
No marvel that the Pilgrim's moody strain 
Made but dull music to thy dancing years— 
Rear'd with the Rose!—thy fresh heart's heaviest rain 
Is transient as thy fragrant sister’s tears. 


4. 
What should’st thou with the taleworn Passion traced— 
With the green earth around, and morning o’er thee ? 
Joy at thy feet—along that flowery waste 
Waiting to strike his cymbals on before thee. 
x: 5. 
No, lady—leave lost Haroxp’s page’ to.those 
Whose Hopes have died to rise in Memories— 
Who, like him, drain’d’ Life’s lavish cup of woes, 
And pour'd their molten feelings forth to freeze. 


6. 
To such, it is a manual set apart— 
The scriptures of the sear’d’ and’ wounded soul— 
Teaching the mournful Hermits of the Heart 
A lore beyond vain Science's control. 


There the long loving, but unloved, may learn 
To make their Pride a friend, and smile at pain; 
What if they fly from all for which they yearn, 
They shun one shaft——to be deceived again! ’ 
8. 
Theirs is the torpor of existence —still 
It is, at least, repose ; o’er which can shine 
No wakening ray, save when, with feeblest skill, 
They fling song’s garlands round such steps as thine. 


IT. 
BaLtLap. 


Ay—light and careless be thy look— 
Let thy cold eyes on me 

Ne’er gleam but like the winter’s brook 
In freezing brilliancy. 

Let even my passing shadow be 
The eclipse of thy soul ; 

Fly where thou wilt, revertedly 
To me thy thoughts must roll, 
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Morn shall but rise from ocean dim, 

To count how oft I’ve sung ; 
Thy brow was like its breaking beam 

The raven clouds among. 
The summer Noon, with glowing tongue 

Shall tell of him who vow’d- 
Thy form shamed hers, ‘while round thee clung 

The roses in a crowd. 


And passionate Darkness too’ shall hint, 
With its far- watching eyes, 

How I have deem'd thy teauty lent 
The night diviner dyes ; 

Away ! in‘ vain thy falsehood flies 
Beyond the ocean’s bound ; 

For twined with nature’s memories, 
My spirit wraps thee round. 


III. 


To CuartorTtTe S. 





. Six years, old. 
(In an Album—St Patrick's Day. 1839.) 


Thou fairy child from Innisfail, 
With eyes so dark and forehead pale, 
Laughing and glancing in thy play, 

Like a stray sunbeam sent to mind us, 
Far from our Western Land away, 

Of hearts and hills long left behind us! 
Oh, ever thus be life to thee, ; 
As now, a path of dancing glee! 

Still may the laughter at thy heart 

From those glad eyes in gushes start; 

And when Spring woos the bud to blow— 
When ripening years shall round thee throw 
A power to feel the strain that here 

I pour unheeded on thine ear— 

Then, as thou bendest o’er this book 

With girlhood’s bright but serious look, 
Take with a mountain-minstrel’s blessing 

The wish, where’er thy life may roam— 
Whether caress’d—or uncaressing, 

That thou'lt be true to early home. 
Though from thy land thou’rt far apart, 
Still wear her shamrock in thy heart— 
Thy thoughts as stainless as its dew— ~ 
Thy faith unehanging, like its hue— 

And ever as this day comes round, 

With all its hallow'd memories crown’d— 
Remember still the seene where we 

Now keep our Saint’s solemnity. 

And should’st thou hope to walk in youth 
— Free from deceit—with God and truth— 
With no ambition but to be 

An Irish maiden blithe and free, 

With that best beauty on thy cheek, 

That springs from feelings pure and meek, 
Tread in the steps of Her, for whom 

-To night:at least we've banish’d gloom. 

Be not a thought of her forgot— 
Practise the precepts she has taught— 
Prefer, like her, green Erin’s song— 

Keep Erin’s accents on thy tongue, 

And later bards shall wake for thee 

The strain now faintly closed by me. 
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To me thy thoughts must roll. 
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IV. 


SKETCH IN THE OLD BAILEY. 





(FROM LIFE.) 


Court.—* Girl, have you any witnesses to call in your defence?” 
Prisonsr.—** No, your Lordship, I haven’t a friend upon the face of the earth." 


1. 
Meer epitaph for such as thou, 
With wasted frame and drooping brow ! 
On whom this instant every eye 
Rains seorn’s condensed artillery— 
The clown’s coarse laugh—the ribald’s leer— 
The juror’s state-affecting sneer— 
Th’ official's shrug—the counsel’s smile 
(Nibbling his idle pen the while) — 
The judge’s sly but solerfY pun— 
Have all not gall’d thee, guilty One? 
Thou common mark for shafted mirth— 
Thou wretch, without a friend on earth ! 


2. 
What's writ is writ—thou’st heard thy doom— _ —« 
Depart, and give fresh felons room ; 
Hence! thy allotted time to dwell 
: With those who made their bed in hell, 
’ Beneath thy fierce taskmaster grim, : 
To toil with trembling weary limb— 
The long laborious day to curse, 
Yet dread night’s sleepless fever worse— 
To chafe and fret till thou attain 
Thy haunts of gin and guilt again ; 
Leper! from every human hearth 
Cast out, without a friend on earth! 


3. 
Thou’rt gone ;—but yonder greedy gate, 
Again shall lend thee to thy fate— 
Amid thy co-mates’ ruffian din 
Once more to shiver and to sin ; 
Through London's midnight streets again 
To plash in winter’s killing rain ; 
Stifling that dread sepulchral cough 
That soon or late must cut theeoff— 
Must give thee, huddled to thy shell 
From some foul garret’s fetid cell, 
A home within the grave-yard’s girth 
At last, thou friendless on the earth ! 


4. 
No Stoic I :—of crime and care 
I’ve had my birthright’s ample share ; 
Yet sooner than possess his heart 
Who, with the fiend’s consummate art, 
First lured thee from thy father’s cot 
(Perchance in some green shelter’d spot,) 
And led and left thee, till Despair 
Produced thee bound, a felon, there— 
Sooner—though bribed by jewelled Power— 
Than risk his deathbed’s damning hour, 
I'd toil for bread—in misery’s dearth— 
Through life, without a friend on earth! 





Dee, 


al Se ee a a Coan 


Ne dee 


Keep Erin’s accents on thy tongue, 
And later bards shall wake for thee 


The strain now faintly closed by me. 
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POST-MORTEM MUSINGS. 


*¢ You will find me a grave man.” ‘ 
“i Romeo and Juliet. 


«A poor mean burial-ground—a 
dismal place raised a few feet above 
the level of the street, and parted from 
it by a low parapet wall and an iron 
railing—a rank, unwholesome, rotten 
spot, where the very grass and weeds 
seemed in their frowzy growth to tell 
that they had sprung from paupers’ 
bodies, and struck their roots in the 
graves of men sodden in steaming 
courts aud drunken hungry dens. And 
here, in truth, they lay parted from 
the living by a little earth and a board 
or two—lay thick and close—corrupt- 
ing in body as they had been in mind ; a 
dense and squalid crowd. Here they 
lay, cheek by jowl with life; no deeper 
down than the feet of the throng that 
passed there every day, and piled 
high as their throats.” Whether or no 
Mr Dickens had any particular church- 
yard in his thoughts when he penned 
the above, is a question which of course 
I cannot answer; but I passed by one, 
two or three days since, in that most 
hateful of streets, Drury- Lane, (there is 
another not quite so bad in~Portugal 
Street,) which might well have sat for 
the portrait. Churchyard indeed it is 
not, for it has no church within or even 
near it; and, wanting that, consecrated 
ground thoughit be, it wantstomy mind 
by far the greater part of its holiness. 
The resting-place of the dead in any 
case demandsand deserves respect; but 
the reverence with which 1 enter a 
quiet country churchyard, where, 
around the holy pile beneath whose 
roof in life they congregated to wor- 
ship, 


** Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” 
is very, very different from the feeling, 
half akin to loathing, with which I 
enter one of these churchless metro- 
politan dead-pits. 

One of these places is an admirable 
specimen of the art of packing, on a 
large scale—of compressing the great- 
est possible quantity into the smailest 
possible space. Your sexton is as a 
traveller preparing himself fur a long 
journey, in whose well-filled port- 
manteau may be seen snowy ranks of 
neatly folded shirts, and white lines of 
stockings in orderly array, affording 


glimpses of a strong force of coats 
and inexpressibles unruffled by a. 
crease. To make sure that he has 
left nothing behind, he once more 
opens drawer after drawer—and lo! 
he sees in one his whole army of 
waistcoats, wherewith he is to asto< 
nish the weak minds of his country 
cousins, overlooked and omitted! What 
could he have been thinking off? 
Well, with much care and delicate 
pressure, he contrives to find them a 
place, though his creaking portman- 
teau is compelled to * stretch its 
leathern coat almost to bursting” by 
the operation ; it is as much as ever 
he can do to close the lid upon the 
contents, but he does manage it at 
last; and, thanking his stars that the 
job is over, turns himself round, and— 
horror upon horror !—turns only to 
encounter a formidable black band of 
boots and shoes, beginning much to 
marvel in what portion of the camp 
their quarters are to be allotted. There 
is no help for it. He has but that 
one “ leathern convenience” in the 
world, and, somehow or other, in they 
must go, As the case stands, the thing 
is impossible. He must unpack and 
pack again, ab initio—and there is, 
moreover, no time to be lost. Out 
they come, shirts, stockings, neck- 
cloths, waistcoats, cambrics—* all his 
pretty ones,” rumpled and crumpled, 
and creased and smutched—in they 
go again, still with some slight attempt 
at arrangement,,and still those most 
stubborn and unflinching of all Wel- 
lingtons defy his efforts! Out come 
all the contents once again, and once 
again in they go, Wellingtons and all, 
but alas! now in ‘* most admired dis- 
order ;” and the miserable wretch is 
finally discovered by his housemaid, 
who rushes up to announce that the 
coach is at the door, jumping and 
stampiug upon the unyielding mass, 
with alithe weight and desperation of 
thirteen stone and a half. 

The illustration savours of the ab- 
surd, but it is not unapt nevertheless. 
Here is one of these grounds, in the 
very heart of London, crowded and 
crammed to within a few inches of the 
surface with the ghastly contributions 
of years; and day after day, and hour 
after hour, keep bringing in theirnever- 
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ceasing supplies to the already over- 
charged storehouse—their gifts which 
may not be rejected—the fast-depart- 
ing children of misery and toil, who 
found perbaps in their extremity a 
melaucholy shadow of consolation, 
from the thought that their dead bones 
would at last find in the grave that 
peace and quietness which were de- 
nied on earth to the living spirit. But 
the “long home,” the “ Jast long 
rest,” of a London burial-ground! 
What a solemn mockery, when the 
same grave may change.its owners as 
quickly and as often as lago’s purse! 
Why, the very worm has scarcely 
crawled from his exhausted banquet, 
before the last tenant is ** knaved out 
of his grave,” to make room for a new 
occupant, himself erelong to suffer the 
same indignity! Well indeed might 
old Sir Thomas Brown lift up his 
voice for a ** burning burial,” to es- 
eape from such “ tragical abomina- 
tions”’ as these! 


I am not supposing that it will mat- 
ter to me, when I am among the things 
that were, beneath what earth I lie; 
“or who,” as Hamlet says, “ plays at 
loggats”’ 


with my bones. I know well 
enough that no “ knocking about the 
mazzard with a sexton’s spade’ will 
touch me then ; but, despite the know- 
ledge, there is something so revolting in 
theidea of being howked up likea dead 
flower-root to make room for a fresh 
one, that my bones, setting at nought 
my philosophy, ‘‘ ache to think on't.” 
And it is by no means the lightest 
part of the anticipation, that all this 
may come to pass at no very distant 
period—ay, so soon that many an eye, 
which wept over the coffia as the earth 
closed in upon its lid, may again be 
wet with a more indignant grief, when 
the coffinless bones lie scattered on 
the brink of the very grave erewhile 
dug for themselves, now yawning once 
more to receive a new possessor. It 
was but a few days since that I hap- 
pened to see, in one of the morning 
newspapers, au advertisement * by the 
authorities of some parish, whose name 
I forget, containing a list of monu- 
mental inscriptions, several of them 
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less than ferty years old, and notify. 
ing that, unless the friends or relatives 
of the parties‘whom they commemo. 
rated took some measures with regard 
to them before a certain day, therein 
named, the stones would be removed, 
and, as a matter of course, the graves 
appropriated to the next claimant, 
This may be necessary, but it ts dis. 
gusting, and therefore ought not to be 
necessary. Under this state of things, 
a son may return from a foreign land, 
after years of absence, and, on. his 
first pious visit to the spot where he 
laid his parent, be horror-stricken at 
finding not a trace of the tomb which 
he reared to his honoured memory ; 
or, worse-still, detect some raseal sex- 
ton, who has “¢ no feeling of his -busi- 
ness,” in the very act of tossing up his 
father’s bones, to be moralized upon 
by a group of gaping charity boys, or 
snapped in twain by some unthinking 
idler, to see how strong they still are, 
and wonder how much longer they 
would yet hold out against their final 
destiny of dust to dust.” 

We may become too familiar with 
the charnel-house and its contents; 
and too much familiarity, says the 
proverb, breeds contempt.4 A want 
of respect for the dead is apt to induce 
a want of reverence for death; and 
the grim King of Terrors himself, 
when men’s feet are kicking about his 
trophies, stands in danger of becoming 
a mere subject for idle gossip, or 
coarse and ribald jesting. This is not - 
as it should be: yet this, as it seems 
to me, the confined and crammed bu- 
rial grounds, which one sees in many 
parts of London, must inevitably, in 
some degree, tend to produce. 

I strolled the other morning, having 
nothing better to do, to the new Gen- 
eral Cemetery at iensall Green ; 
I believe the first of the dozen or 
more, which, after its example, have 
started into existence in the suburban 
districts. These cemeteries stand in 
much the same relation to the London 
churchyards and burial-grounds, ag 
the Canadas, or New Zeuland, to the 
mother country. They are the points 
of emigration for the dead ; and, as 





* There was one in the J'imes of November 17th, but not the one to which I allude, 
The dates in this latter were a few years farther back. 

+ I question whether the Egyptians, who had their skeletons always at their feasts, 
did not, by so doing, rather weaken than strengthen the effect intended to be produced. 
I doubt, too, whether the slave; whose matutinal duty it was to remind the Eastern 
tyrant of his mortality, preduced any greater impression upon the imperial: mind by his 
reiterated admonitions, than a full conviction that he was the greatest bore. in his ma 
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such, they contribute in some degree 
towards correcting the evil of which I 
have been complaining. They do 
something: but they cannot, nor in- 
decd do I clearly see what can, do all. 
The very poor, whoswarm and cluster 
together so densely in many quarters 
of the metropolis, can neither carry 
out their dead so far, nor pay the fees 
demanded for admission to these more 
undisturbed — resting- places: They 
must still go on in the old way; and 
lie huddled together in death as closely 
as they have been wont to do in life. 
But to return to Kensall Green. 

It is a wholesome thing to pay a 
visit to such a place as this. We are 
tvo apt to pass mere ordinary chureh- 
yards, poor portions and fragmeuts of 
the spoils of Death, without being 
awakeued to a due sense of his power, 
and experiencing only a sort of mourn- 
ful secure pity, as though the few who 
slumber beneath its surface form the 
exception and not the rule. But here, 
where the eye cannot at one glance 
take in the whole extent of his terri- 
tories, we recognise at once the full 
sweep of his tremendous arm: here 
we are compelled to acknowledge that 
beneath that arm we ourselves must 
bow ; and * peep about” us, as it were 
involuntarily, for some unoccupied 
nook, in ‘whose shade, when the hour 
has actually arrived, we may moulder 
to our primal dust. 

It is a fine, large, open space, this 
cemetery, with its smooth shaven turf, 
its broad ‘gravelled walks sloping 
gently upwards to the west, and, on 
the brow of the ascent, its small simple 
chapel, silent to all the services of our 
church save one—the most solemn and 
the most beautiful—most sorrowful 
and yet most cheering. As a whole, 


however, the place at present lacks - 


solemnity. It wants more of those 
trees which universal and immemorial 
usage has appropriated to such melan- 
choly localities—the fir, and the yew, 
and the **sad cypress ;”’ and those which 
it already possesses require yet a few 
years to bring them to maturity. The 
long lines of white tombstones, on 
either side of the boundary path, stand 
sadly in need of relief. 

Among the multitude of monuments 
which have already been erected here, 


there are, of course, designs of all 
sorts, good, bad, and indifferent—-the 
latter forming a considerable majority. 
Turving into the right hand path as 
you enter the eonsecrated portion of 
the ground, there stands a neat obelisk 
to the memory of Scipio Cliat, in- 
scribed simply with a cross, the name, 
and adate, I think itis Byron who 
somewhere, in one of his fetes or 
journals, says that a name and a date 
are all that are required above one’s 
grave.* Whoeverit was, I fully agree 
with him. A bad or a mediocre epi- 
taph is. sufficient to mar the effect of 
the noblest tomb. One seldom meets 
with a‘decent inscription, even in 
prose; and as for the attempts of the 
kind in metre, they are enough to 
drive all Parnassus crazy. Our very 
jest-books are full of ridiculous effusions 
of this nature. A traveller, condemn- 
ed, by some “ accident of flood or 
field,” to tarry for an afternoon in a 
remote country village, strolls into the 
churebyard to read the epitaphs, with 
the same confident anticipation of 
amusement that he would feetin open- 
ing an album of H.. B.'s curicatures, 
or the third series of Sim JSlick, did 
the humble parlour table of the hos- 
telry present such an unlocked-for re- 
source. © But there is a large class 
of well-meaning people, who seem to 
think a gravestone without an epi- 
taph a mere-wilful waste of so much 
good stone; and that «7h one, or 
rather by one, the claims of the de- 
parted to the consideration of the 
public are mightily strengthened— 
that a plain tombstone is considerably 
more respectable than a simple raised 
turf—but that a tombstone, with an 
epitaph to boot, is positively and in- 
disputably genteel. . Therefore it is 
that, as observes the cosmopulite Lieu 
Chi Altangi, “‘ when the person is 
buricd, the next care is to nrake his 
epitaph.” Somewhere or other one 
must be discovered, and the surviving 
poets of the family set to work with 
all their might to supply the desider~ 
atum, much to their own satisfaction, 
and still more to the public amuse- 
ment. The very stonemason’s j.ur- 
neyman, as he chisels the doggerel, 
must Jaugh at its absurdity. Tliere 
are two or three fine specimens of the 





* It is he, at any rate, who, in one of his earlicr poems, says for himself, 
‘+ My epitaph shal! be my name alone.” 
But the feelings under which he penned this line, and the above remark, were far from 
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would-be pathetic upon infants here- 

abouts. : 

* Dear prattling babe, to both our hearts 
still dear, 

Long shali we bathe thy memory with a 
tear! 

Farewell! too promising on earth to dwell ! 

Sweetest of fondlings ! best of babes! fare- 
well,” 


How people manage to bathe me- 
mories, I do not well understand ; 
and as for the third line, it reminds me 
so irresistibly of Mrs Kenwigs, and 
her “ too beautiful, much too beauti 
ful” offspring, that if 1 am, by such 
reminiscence, blinded to any rea. 
beauty in the composition, the shoul- 
ders of Boz must be content to bear at 
least a moiety of the blame. This is 
just the sort of composition which is 
bad enough to provoke criticism, with- 
out being, at the same time, sufficient- 
ly unassumivg to disarm it. The 
pithy couplet— 

** Here lie I and my two daughters. 
The deviltake the Cheltenham waters !” 


or the still more concise and laconic 
distich— 
** Here I lays, 
Kill’d by a chaise,” 

are infinitely better in this respect. 
Here is another of them— 
‘* Affectionate baby once was I, 

Pride of my parents’ hearts, 

Who sooth'd my sorrows when I cried, 

And press’d me to their breast.” 


Now, in this there is certainly no 
rhyme, and for it there is as certainly 
no reason. Somewhere hereabouts 
too, four lines, from one of the noblest 
passages that ever flowed from the 
pen of Walter Scott, have been pressed 
into the service, without, as far as I 
can discover, any very material im- 
provement. 

** Genius, and taste, and talent gone, 

For ever tomb’d beneath the stone, 
Where, taming thought to parents’ pride, 
Our lovely babes sleep side by side’ — 
the younger of the said “ babes” hav- 
ing died at the age of eleven, and the 
elder at sixteen ! 

But a truce for a few moments with 
the bards of the gravestone, while I 
stop to read who owns this massive 
mausoleum, which towers unapproach- 
ed in bugeness above the surrounding 
tombs of ordinary mortals. ‘* The 
Family Grave of James Morison the 
Hygeist.”. What! and were pills in 
vain? ‘* Throw physic to the dogs! 
I'll none of it!’ Well,-peace be with 


him! He had in life many brethren, 
and even here in death he is not with- 
out the company of one congenial 
corpse. In the central plot of the 
cemetery, among the more aristocrati- 
cal dead, on a large tomb, surmount. 
ed by a figure standing beneath 
a dome supported by pillars, is en- 
graved a longish and not ill-written 
inscription, concluding thus— 


* Stranger, as you respect the receptacle 
for the dead, 
(As one of the many that will rest here, ) 
[queere there ?| 
Read the name of 
John St John Long 
Without comment.” 


Perhaps I am over-fastidious—but 


many of the tombs here are too pretty 
to please my taste. I like to see a 
grave kept with neatness and simpli- 
city ; the turf cannot be too green, 
the weeds cannot be too carefully re- 
moved; but, were I constituted cen- 
sor of such matters, I am inclined to 
think I should publish an edict against 
any thing beyond. There are several 
graves here which are positive garden- 
plots, with the mould carefully raked 
and watered, and little painted wooden 
or iron trellis- work running round the 
edges, paling in roses, and violets, and 
hearts-ease, and fifty other small 
flowers, which have in them no touch 
of sadness. One would fancy that 
the surviving relatives really did come 
there, as somebody has in a most Ju- 
venal-like line expressed it, to ** bo- 
tanize upon their mother’s grave.” 
This is adopting the affectation, as 
well as the utility, of the foreign ce- 
meterial system. Were it not for the 
sake of the burial-service, these flori- 
cultural mourners might as well have 
buried their dead in their own sum- 
mer-bowers, or in the borders beneath 
their own parlour windows. But these. 
are not the only specimens of amateur 
grave-making, if I may so eall it, to 
be found here. There is one thing— 
for monument it is not—cowposed of 
literally nothing but wire trellis- work, 
and in shape and structure for all the 
world like a huge and extremely ela- 
borate bird-cage ; or still more, per- 
haps, like one of those magnificent 
barley-sugar pavilions, which stand 
in pastrycooks’ shop windows to make 
the eyes and mouths of little boys and 
girls of ali descriptions stare, and gape, 
and water, for wonderment. The 
good, honest, solid gravestones round 
about ought to rise en masse, and vent 
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their indignation at. such a pitiful 
piece of niminy-piminyism, by throw- 
ing themselves flat upon it, and erush- 
ing it to atoms. Happily for the 
reputation of the inventor, it bears no 
name or syllable of any kind by which 
he may be even guessed at. 

Pause we here for a moment, to 
read * the lay graved on the stone to 
our left” — 


“ The loss of an aunt I mourn ; 
A dear and affectionate friend : 
To me she will never return, 
To her I hope to ascend, 
Her leve that of aunts surpass’d! ! !” 
&e. &e. &e. 


to the end of three stanzas! But to 
quote all the absurd unmeaning in- 
scriptions that occur in this place, 
would exhaust far too much pen, ink, 
paper, and patience. Mrs Malaprop 
herself could not fail to be delighted 
with the “nice derangement of epi- 
taphs’’ to be met with. I must, how- 
ever, find room for two more— 


‘Though rolling sun and moon smile on 
this stone, 

Which marks the spot of one whose vir- 
tues shone, 

Let wafting breezes forth this tribute send, 

He was the Brother, Husband, Father, 
Friend.” 


Taking it for granted that the sun does 
roll, at any rate in poetry; yet why he 
should entertain the slightest objection 
to the breezes sending forth any tri-« 
bute they please, or what was the train 
of ideas which connected the second 
couplet with the first, is a problem 
which I am utterly unable to solve. 
The chain of thought is perhaps some- 
thing like that which existed in the mind 
of a certain commercial traveller (of 
most unfortunate anonymousness), 
who, after passing a not very comfor- 
tablenight in a Buckinghamshire mar- 
ket-town, saluted his obsequious host in 
the morning, with, “* Well! Mr Land- 
lord! you may well call this place 
Stony Stratford, for I never was so 
bitten by fleas in all my life”— 


“ May no wolf howl, no screech-owl stir 

A wing about thy sepulchre ; 

No boisterous winds or storms come hither, 
To starve or wither 

Thy soft sweet earth (?) but, like a spring, 

Love keep it ever flourishing ! 


Why, the very whisper of such a 

thing as a wolf, in this our nineteenth 

century, running about at midnight, 
NO, CCCI, VOL, XLVIII, 
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and * howling,” as Rosalind says, 
‘against the moon” at Kensall Green, 
in the county of Middlesex, is enough 
to scare away in an opposite direction 
every funeral within twenty miles of 
the ‘spot. The good people of the 
cemetery must have been either doz- 
ing, or standing aghast at some rail- 
way massacre close by, when they 
suffered to be erected an inseription 
so insidiously inimical to their specu- 
lation. 

To be serious :—it is not a pleasant 
thing to visit the grave of a friend or 
a kinsman, and find a stranger laugh- 
ing over his tombstone; still less 
pleasant is it to be one’s-self the 
laugher under such circumstances ; 
but it is a rencontre which can hardly 
fail sometimes to take place, when 
such absurdities, in the way of epi- 
taphs, are daily and hourly perpetrat- 
ed; and itis one at which the mourner, 
pained though he may be, has at any 
rate but small reason to wonder. 

There are five or six strains “in a 
higher mood” scattered about the 
grounds, but scarcely enough elevated 
to deserve quotation. The conclud. 
ing line (whether original or borrowed, 
I know not) of one on a young girl, 
carried off by a lingering consump- 
tion— 

“Tn smiles she sunk her grief, to lessen 
ours ”— 
struck me as being happily expressed. 

The “ west end” of this Necropolis 
is, as an Irishman would say, in the 
middle, where the tombs stand more 
dispersedly among the evergreens than 
in the other parts of the ground, and 
present, therefore, a far more pictu- 
resque appearance to the eye. Among 
these are two or three handsome coro- 
neted monuments, besides seyeral 
covering the remains of officers of. 
rank, and various well-known public 
characters. I believe many of the 
aristocracy lie in the catacombs be- 
low, but I did not descend into these. 

Vis-a-vis to the monument of St John 
Long, before noticed, stands the fa- 
mily tomb of no less a personage than 
Andrew Ducrow, of amphitheatrical 
notoriety—to my thinking a structure 
in very vile taste; but, while I was 
contemplating it, there came up a 
couple of rather dingy individuals, 
presenting the appearance of journey- 
men tailors out for a holyday, the one 
of whom remarked to the other, as he 
passed, * Well! I’m blessed if this 
3G 
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ain’t the best tomb here, after all ;” 
and, as his companion replied by an 
acquiescent grunt, my opinion on the 
matter must not be implicitly relied 
on. It is a square massive piece of 
workmanship, garnished with a beg- 
ging dog, in bronze, on either side the 
entrance, with Egyptian columns, 
sphinges, urns, and flowerpots, all of 
the same hue; and some angels with 
wreaths, and some horses with wings 
in relievo; the last-mentioned animals 
being (the wings always excepted) the 
only ornament for which I could per- 
ceive any reason. The only present 
occupant of the interior is the late 
Mrs Ducrow, whose worth is comme- 
morated in an ungrammatical and 
particularly ill-written inscription. 
For the “horse-taming Andrew” him- 
self, long may it be ere the ring at 
Astley’s knows him no more; for most 
assuredly, till the end of time, 

“ Within that circle none shall ride as he.” 


There is a tomb, not far removed 
from this, which few will pass without 
asigh. It bears no laboured eulogy; 
but, to the great majority of those 
whose sorrows and sympathies are 
worth the waking, it tells an ample 
tale. Its simple inscription is— 

ANNE Scott, 
Daughter of Sir Walter Scott, 
of Abbotsford, Baronet, 
Died June the 25th, 1833, 
In her 31st year. 

Somewhere here, too, stands, above 
the grave of one untimely cut off, a 
handsome broken column, (of which, 
by the way, there are several in the 
cemetery,) but it wastes its poetry 
sadly. I heard a respectable-looking 
man and woman gravely deploring its 
maimed condition, and innocently spe- 
culating whether the misfortune arose 
from mischief or high winds. 

I noticed but one tomb in the place 
of which one would say, at a glance, 


*¢ That grave must be a Frenchman’s,” 
It is that of poor Pelissié the comedian. 
It is, of course, much decorated, and 
overgrown with flowers and shrubs, 
and has, moreover, two or three 
wreaths of those common, small, dried, 
yellow flowers, whose name I forget, 
in a little glass case, such as is usually 
dedicated to a stuffed canary-bitd, 
affixed to the headstone. The first 
part of the inscription is neat :—“ He 
was among the first who endeavoured 
to naturalize Moliére in the country 
of Shakspeare.” The last sentence 
sounds, in English ears, somewhat 
strangely :—‘ This stone would be 
soon worn away (usée), if every one 
whom he has delighted were to visit 
this spot, to kneel on it (s’agenouiller), 
and to pray for him.” 

It is by no means the least striking 
feature of this cemetery, that it is 
closely neighboured on either side by 
one of those gigantic achievements of 
modern science—a railway. Singular 
enough it is, to stand on the terrace 
of the little chapel, and contrast an 
approaching funeral procession—* the 
steps of the mourners heavy and 
slow’—the laboured progress of the 
plumed hearse, with the momentary 
meteor-like glimpse of a passing train; 
the oppressive stillness and silence of 
death, with the noise, and the hurry, 
and the whirl of life; and to think 
that the most impatient traveller of all 
those who shot by not a moment ago, 
must erelong be content to journey 
at the snail-like pace of the melan- 
choly pageant before us. If the Ken. 
sall Green cemetery sends us home 
pondering well on these things, it will 
have preached a homily on mortality 
beyond the pulpit—a homily, more- 
over, of which we happily cannot lose 
the spirit, by setting ourselves to work 
after the most approved modern fa- 
shion to criticise the language. 
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The Non-Inirusion Question. 


Tue Church Question in Scotland 
has never yet been put upon its right 
footing before the people of England. 
It has been enveloped in a cloud of lo- 
eal details, or foreign law; and our 
Southern readers, horrified at the 
sight of presbyteries, synods, non-in- 
trusion meetings, Acts of the General 
Assembly and its Commission, deci- 
sions of the Court of Session, Acts of 
the Scottish Parliament, and judg- 
ments of the House of Peers, have al- 
most universally turned away in de- 
spair from all attempts on the part of 
their Scottish brethren to enlighten 
them as to what was going on on the 
other side of the Tweed. We are 
not surprised at this indifference, any 
more than we are at the intense inte- 
rest in which it is regarded by all 
classes of the Scottish people. The 
English disregard it, because they can- 
not perceive the bearings of the ques- 
tion at issue througli the mist of tech- 
nicalities, localities, and foreign inte- 
rests in which it is enveloped. The 
Scotch watch it with anxiety, because 
they are well aware, that beneath this 
uninviting crust the fires of the revo- 
lutionary volcano are burning. We 
propose, in the present article, shortly, 
and in intelligible language, to explain 
the bearings of this important ques- 
tion to our Southern readers ; to show 
with what perilous consequences, alike 
to Church and State, and the ultimate 
interests of the neglected poor, it is in 
reality fraught ; and what serious con- 
sequences will, in all likelihood, en- 
sue, both to the civil and ecclesias- 
tical establishments of all parts of the 
empire, if the good sense and weight 
of England does not come to assist the 
intelligence and property of Scotland 
in the contest with revolutionary vio- 
lence and religious fanaticism in which 
they are now engaged. 

The contest between the fanatical 
or Non-intrusion party of the Scottish 

. Church, as they style themselves, is 
the same at bottom with that in which 
Henry II. was so long engaged with 
the Church of Rome, and for which 
Thomas a-Becket was slain on the 
steps of the high altar of Canterbury 
cathedral. It is au effort on the part 
of this section of the Church, and 
their impassioned adherents among 
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the people, to wrest the right of pa- 
tronage from all the patrons in the 
kingdom who at present enjoy it. 
The Church revolutionists are at vari- 
ance as to the parties in whom theright 
of nomination should be vested when the 
present patrons are dispossessed. The 
more moderate among them, of whom 
Mr Colquhoun of Killermont may be 
reckoned as the leader, are inclined to 
vest the nomination in the heritors and 
kirk-sessions ; that is, as the English © 
would say, in the landed proprietors 
and churchwardens of the parish. 
Others are inclined to go a step fur. 
ther, and propose to vest it in all those 
communicating with the Kirk; that 
is to say, in all the parishioners who 
are in the habit of attending the sacra- 
ment. Others, again, who go the whole 
hog, are clear that nothing will do but 
vesting it at once in the universal suf- 
frage of the whole males in the parish 
above twenty-one years of age. Thus, 
though the revolutionary band are by 
no means at one as to their ulterior 
proceedings, and the evident seeds of 
future discord are sown among them, 
yet they are perfectly agreed on one 
point; viz. spoliation of the patrons. 
They are split into many divisions 
about the division of the spoil, but 
perfectly at oneasto the act of robbery. 

We are well aware that these are 
hard words; more especially when ap- 
plied to a body of men who embrace 
among their ranks many worthy of 
the highest admiration for their piety, 
their virtue, and their achievements in 
the cause of humanity. But when we 
come to political questions, and to the 
conduct of men in public life, we must 
judge of them by their actions, and 
by the tendency which the mea- 
sures they advocate, have upon the 
rights and interests of the social body. 
Judging by this standard, we can see 
no difference whatever between the 
measures advocated by the Scotch 
Non-intrusionists, and those which 
were supported by the French Jaco- 
bins, and which are now contended 
for by the Chartists. of England. 

Our reasons for this strong opinion 
are twofold; first, that the church 
Non-intrusionists propose to spoliate 
the patrons of their property without 
any indemnification ; and. secondly, 
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that they propose to effect this, not 

by act of parliament, but by a gene- 
ral and obstinate resistance to the 

law. : 

During the troubled and agitated 
times which succeeded to the restora- 
tion of Charles I1., when the govern- 
ment was indefatigable in its efforts to 
re-establish episcopacy in the northern 
endof the island, and they were resisted 
by the firm spirit and patriotic self-de- 
nial of the Scottish Covenanters, the 
attention of all parties in the kingdom 
was forcibly drawn to the extreme in- 
convenience of maintaining, in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the people 
throughout a considerable portion of 
the kingdom, the rights of the patrons 
to present the clergy, as then by law 
established. On the other hand, it 
forcibly struck even the patriot lead- 
ers of those days, that it would be al- 
together unjust to deprive the patrons 

‘ of the rights which they had in great 
part purchased for full value, and on 
the strength of which debt had been 
contracted, and marriages and other 
onerous contracts formed, without 
some adequate compensation. These 
opposite and conflicting considerations 
led, after the Revolution in 1688, tothe 
act of the Scottish Parliament of 1690, 
chap. 23, which provided a remedy 
for all the parishes that chose to avail 
themselves of it, while, at the same 
time, it secured adequate compensa- 
tion to the patrons who were to be 
dispossessed. We here, for the sake 
of brevity, transcribe the abstract of 
this act, from the Scotch acts, and re- 
commend the study of the passage to 
our readers, as drawing the distinction 
between the ancient Whigs of the 
Revolution, and the modern revolu- 
tionary Whigs. 

** Our sovereign lord and lady, the 
King and Queen’s Majesties, consi- 
dering that the power of presenting 
ministers to vacant churches, of late 
exercised by patrons, hath been great- 
ly abused, and is inconvenient to be 
continued in this realm; do, there- 
fore, with the advice and consent of 
the estates of Parliament, hereby dis- 
charge, cass, annul, and make void, 
the foresaid power heretofore exercis- 
ed by any patron of presenting mini- 
sters to any kirk now vacant, or that 
shall hereafter happen to be vaick 
within this kingdom, with all exercise 
of the said power.” By the act it is 
declared, “ in lieu and recompense of 


the said right of presentatien hereby. 


taken away, their Majesties, with ad. 
vice and consent foresaid, hereby sta- 
tute and ordain the heretors ané life- 
renters of each paroch, and the town- 
councils for the burgh, to pay to the 
said patrons betwixt and Martinmas 
next, the sum of six hundred merks 
proportionally, effeiring to their valued 
rents in the said paroch; viz. two 
parts by the heretors, and a third part 
by the liferenters, deducting always 
the patron’s own part, effeiring to his 
proportion as an heritor: and that 
upon the said patron, his granting a 
sufficient and formal renunciation of 
the said right of presentation in fa- 
vour of the said heritors, town-coun- 
cils for the burghs, and kirk-session. 
And it is hereby declared, that as to 
the paroches to which their Majesties 
have right to present, upon payment 
of the six hundred merks to the clerks 
of the thesaury, their Majesties shall 
be fully denuded of their right of pre-. 
sentation to that paroch.” It is fur. 
ther declared, “ That the right of the 
teinds of the said paroches which are 
not heretably disponed, shall, by ver- 
tue of this present act, belong to the 
said patrons, with the burden always 
of the ministers’ stipends, tack, and 
prorogations already granted of the 
said teinds, and of such augmentations 
of stipend, future prorogations and 
erections of new kirks as shall be found 
just and expedient, providing the saids 
patrons getting right to the teinds by 
vertue of this present act, and who had 
no right thereto before shall be, like- 
as they are hereby obliged to sell to 
each heretor, the tiends of his own 
lands, at the rate of six years’ pur- 
chase, as the same shall be valued by 
a commission for valuation of tiends.” 
It is only necessary to add, that the 
right of patronage was re-established 
by the 10th of Queen Anne, chap. 11. 
and we have done with the whole 
technicalities of the Scotch law. 
Now, observe the difference between 
the Whigs of the Revolution and the 
revolutionary Whigs. The former, 
in consequence of the then disagree- 
ment between the patrons and the peo- 
ple, took away from the patrons their 
right of patronage; but then they gave 
them in return, at the expense of the 


heritors of the parish taking the bene- - 


fit of the Act, an indemnification, 
which, although now inconsiderable 
from the change in the value of mo- 
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ney, was then a tolerably fair equiva- 
lent for the property taken away. But 
now that the Non-intrusion party in- 
sist that the Act of Queen Ann 
should be repealed, and the rights o 
the patrons abolished, what do they 
do? Do they propose to provide a 
fund by voluntary subscription or as- 
sessment, under an act of Parliament, 
to indemnify the dispossessed patron 
according to the present value of mo- 
ney, in the same proportion asthe Act 
of 1690 did in the merks of the old 
Scottish realm? Is every parish pre- 
pared to assess itself, at the rate of 
three or four thousand pounds, for the 
indemnification of the patron? Are 
they even prepared to make good the 
indemnity provided by the old act of 
1690? They are not. We hear no- 
thing of indemnity, subscription, or 
assessment from the Non-intrusion 
gentlemen. Their method of solving 
the difficulty is much easier, much 
more summary, and, above all, much 
cheaper. It savours of the true revo- 
lutionary character. Its authors have 
taken a leaf out of the chapter of the 
Jacobins in 1793. Itis this:— 

The patrons had been in possession 
of the right of patronage, with the ex- 
ception of four parishes, where the 
people had bought up the right under 
the act 1690. Under this system, al- 
though the people in many places, 
especially in the western counties, 
where the old principles of the cove- 
nant were not yet extinguished, still 
hankered after the appointment of their 
own pastors, the Scottish Kirk conti- 
nued to be administered for a hundred 
and thirty years with exemplary fide- 
lity and usefulness. The proof of this 
is to be found in the character of the 
Scottish peasantry, which, for above 
an hundred years, and until the fatal 
inroad of manufacturing industry 
changed their character in the manu- 
facturing districts, and opened with- 
out restriction the floodgates of sin— 
continued to be amongst the most mo- 
ral and educatedin Europe, Of this, 
no more decisive proof can be required 
than is to be found in the fact, that 
the whole criminals convicted by juries 
in 1806, amounted only to eighty-nine 
out of a population of, at that time, 
nearly 2,000,000 of souls; and that in 
1804, the Lord Advocate (Hope) stat- 
ed, with perfect truth, in the House of 
Commons, that more criminals were 
convicted in one single quarter ses- 
sions by the justices of peace at Man- 


chester, than by the whole criminal 
courts of Scotland put together in 4 
year. Now, however, the case is 
totally changed; and, between the 
Reform transports of the one party, 
and the non-intrusion bellowings of 
the other, the number of criminals for 
serious offences has risen to 3,600, 
exhibiting a rapidity in the progress 
of crime—having multiplied forty-fold 
in thirty-four years—a ratio unparal- 
leled, it is believed, in any other coun- 
try in Europe. 

In 1833, however, during the par- 
oxysms of the Reform mania, the 
Whigs raised the clamour in England, 
that the rights of patrons must be 
abridged, and the Edinburgh Whigs 
got the famous Veto Act passed by the 
General Assembly in 1834, which 
vested, for the first time, a power of 
putting a veto upon the presentee of 
the patron, in the majority of the heads 
of families in communion with the 
church of the parish. It is the exer- 
cise of this assumed power, which is 
wholly illegal, and in direct violation 
of the legal rights of the patron, as 
established by the act of Queen Anne, 
and declared by the Court of Session 
and thé House of Peers in tle Auch- 
terarder case, that has given rise to 
the present painful dissensions in the 
church and community of Scotland. 

Now, however, the church revolu- 
tionists throw the Veto Act overboard . 
altogether. Dr Chalmers declared, 
in the last General Assembly, that 
it was not worth the having; that it 
did more harm than good; and that 
the only way to settle the question 
was to emancipate the church from 
the shackles of the civil power altoge- 
ther. Upon this point all the sections 
of the Non-iutrusion party are now 
agreed. ‘Total abolition of patronage 
is the universal cry; and the ulterior 
question of, who are to be the parties 
that are to nominate to the vacant liv- 
ings, is carefully kept out of view, lest 
it should sow dissension among the 
ranks of those who are unanimously 
agreed upon the abolition of patron- 
age. 

Now observe the difference, again, 
between the old Whigs of the Revo- 
lution, and the modern revolution- 
ary Whigs. The object of both is 
identical ; viz., the abolition of patron- 
age, and the vesting it in some classes 
of the people. But how didthe Whigs 
of 1690 proceed in this great work of 
ecclesiastical regeneration? Why, 
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they provided indemnification, and 
what was then ample indemnification, 
at the hands of the heritors and pa- 
rishioners, who were to obtain the 
right of patronage in lieu of the patron. 
This indemnity, however, cooled the 
ardour of the Scottish covenant. Only 
four parishes took advantage of the 
power of purchasing up the patronage 
thus conferred upon them. But what 
do the revolutionary Whigs now pro- 
pose? Why, they propose to spoliate 
the patrons, not even by act of Par- 
liament, but simply by an universal 
passive and obstinate resistance to the 
law. The way that they effect this, 
is by getting the General Assembly, 
or its Commission, when not sitting, 
which wields its powers in this parti- 
cular, to refuse to induct any clergy- 
man presented to the living by the 
patron, against whom a veto has been 
passed by a majority of the communi- 
cants inthe parish. Thus they propose 
to effect their revolutionary object of 
spoliating the patrons of their property 
by an illegal resistance to the induction 
of the presentee of the patron, and by 
calling upon the people to exercise an 
illegal and pretended right, which the 
church courts, without authority, have 
conferred upon them, of interposing 
a veto where they have no legal title 
whatever to interfere. In what respect 
does this differ from the Chartists, 
who break out in rebellion, and refuse 
to pay taxes until their charter is 
granted; or the French revolutionists, 
who confiscated the property of the 
church on the false pretence that the 
nation would provide adequately for 
the ministers of religion ? 

The abler and more respectable 
leaders of the Non-intrusionists, are 
aware that they are violating the law, 
in the conflict which they are at pre- 
sent so obstinately maintaining with 
the supreme civil courts, who support 
the rights of the patrons; and they 
justify it by the example of the House 
of Commons in the last session of Par- 
liament. Mr Colquhoun said, in his 
speech at Kilmarnock, that he was 
driven by necessity to violate either 
the law or the constitution; that he 
held the constitution to be defined by 
the act 1690, which vested the nomi- 
nation of ministers in the heritors and 
kirk-session ; and that the Non-intru- 
sionists were justified in resisting the 
law, in support of what they deemed 
the constitution, in the same way as 
Parliament was in resisting the law 
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as declared by the Court of Queen’s. 
Bench, in sending the Sheriff of Mid. 
dlesex to prison, in defence of what — 
the House of Commons deemed the 
Constitution, in regard to the privi- 
leges of Parliament. 

But, setting aside the obvious con. 
sideration, that there is some small 
difference between the House of Com- 
monus—a branch of the supreme le- 
gislature—and a body of two or three 
hundred thousand Scotch non-intru. 
sionists, who have no political capa- 
city in the State whatever, is it not 
astonishing that so acute and well- 
informed a gentleman as the learned 
member for Kilmarnock should not 
have seen to what perilous, indeed 
awful consequences, his doctrine natu- 
rally leads. Mr Colquhoun says :— 
‘* 1am entitled to resist the law, be- 
cause I hold that it is contrary to the 
Constitution ; and I hold the Consti. 
tution to be what is to be found in the 
statute-book, minus the Act of Queen 
Anne, which established the right of 
patronage.” On the same principle, 
the Chartist says :—“ I resist the law, 


- because I hold it to be contrary to the 


constitution; and I hold the consti- 
tution to be the Reform Bill, minus 
all the clauses limiting the franchise 
to a particular class of electors; in 
other words, universal suffrage.”” The 
Socialist says:—** I resist the law, 
because I hold it to be contrary to 
the constitution; and I hold the 
constitution to be the laws of the © 
country, minus that monstrous grie- 
vance they call Christianity.” In this 
way the rebels of Newport, and the 
infidels of Birmingham, will find them- 
selves supported, in all their illegal 
and irreligious excesses, by the ex- 
ample of the House of Commons, and 
the authority of the learned Member 
for Kilmarnock. Can there be a 
stronger proof of the impolicy of the 
course on which the majority of the 
House of Commons unhappily adven- 
tured last session, than the fact that 
it is thus made a precedent for resis- 
tance to the law, by whole sections of 
the community? Andcan we be sur- 
prised that rebellion should break out 
among the Chartists in England, and 
law be almost powerless among the 
Papists in Ireland, when men of such 
ability, weight, and eloquence .as the 
Member for Kilmarnock openly advo- 
cate spoliation of private property, by 
resistance to the law, and ground their 
resistance upon the allegation that 
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acts of Parliament, which have been 
for nearly a century and a-half in ope- 
ration, are, in their opinion, “ con- 
trary to the constitution ?” 

The Non-intrusionists say, that 
in their opinion the act of Queen 
Anne, re-establishing the right of pa- 
trons, is contrary to the constitution, 
and that the only way to remedy the 
existing evil is, to deprive the patrons 
of their usurped rights, and to vest the 
right of patronage either in the whole 
parishioners, or some considerable sec- 
tion of them. Be it so. Let it be 
conceded, for argument’s sake, that 
their views in this respect are wholly 
well-founded, and that they possess a 
ease in this particular so strong, that 
the legislature must, in the end, con- 
cede their demands. What is the 
proper course which all orderly sub- 
jects should adopt in such a case? 
Ought they not to address themselves 
to the understanding of the public, 
and convince their reason by argu- 
ment, and thus strive, in the usual way, 
to effect an influence on the legisla- 
ture? If reason fails, or argument 
is found unequal to the conflict with 
power, let them even agitate in sup- 
port of the change for which they 
contend, and endeavour to extort, by 
popular outcry, from an unwilling 
legislature, the objects which they 
have at heart. 

These are all the methods of work- 
ing constitutional changes, which a 
constitutional monarchy allows; and 
although the third is an ultimum reme- 
dium, to which wise men will have re- 
course as seldom as possible, yet ex- 
perience proves that it is sometimes 
indispensable, in order to effect legis. 
lative improvement in opposition to 
interested power. But the Non-intru- 
sionists do none of these things. Dis- 
carding all constitutional weapons, 
they at once unfurl the red flag of re- 
bellion. They resist the execution of 
the law by means of an arbitrary 
stretch, which they get the Church 
courts to make, without any legal au- 
thority. And when this illegality is 
declared by the highest judicatory in 
the kingdom, they still continue the 


- conflict, and distract the minds of the 


people, and shake the foundations of 
government, by supporting with the 
weight of rank, talent, learning, and 
piety, an undisguised resistance to the 
law. 

Dr Chalmers says, that the Church 
of Scotland acknowledges no head 


but Jesus Christ ; that no civil courts 
can interfere in the appointment to 
spiritual functions ; that he disclaims, 
in the name of his party, all intention 
of interfering with the jurisdiction of 
the civil courts touching temporal 
emoluments; but that the co-equal 
and independent jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical judicatories in spiritual 
matters must also be maintained, and 
that there he nails his colours to the 
mast. Concede, for argument’s sake, 
the principle, and let us see whether 
that argument, when carried to its 
legitimate conclusions, is consistent 
with the active resistance which he is 
maintaining to thelaw. He says that 
the civil and ecclesiastical courts are 
independent and equally supreme, and 
that neither must interfere with, nor 
trench upon, the prerogatives of the 
other. Granted. According to this 
principle, the presentee of the patron 
supported by the civil courts, is not 
entitled to interfere with the spiritual 
duties of the parish, and the presentee 
of the Non-intrusionists, supported by 
the ecclesiastical courts, is not entitled 
to interfere with the civil emoluments 
of his temporal rival. So far all is 
clear and consistent, and both courts 
are maintained in their respective su- 
preme temporal and spiritual spheres. 

To carry out the principle to its 
proper consequences, and preserve 
this mutual independence quite entire, 
the obvious course plainly is, for the 
temporal presentee to be inducted, 


_and draw the temporal fruits, and im- 


mediately to be interdicted by the spi- 
ritual court from discharging any of 
the sacred functions ; and for the spi- 
ritual nominee of the people to be im- 
mediately interdicted by the civil 
court from drawing any of the tem- 
poral emoluments. In this way, the 
co-ordinate supremacy of each court 
would be maintained inviolate in its 
respective spheres. The civil presen- 
tee would draw all the emoluments 
and do nothing, and the spiritual pre- 
sentee would discharge all the duty 
and draw nothing. Such a state of 
things would be the direct conse- 
quences of the doctrines of the non- 
intrusionists, pushed to their legiti- 
mate results; and however much it 
might be regretted by all friends to 
religion and to the poor, as tending to 
divorce the connexion between Church 
and State, destroy the efficiency of 
the Establishment, and blast the reli- 
gious instruction of the poor, it could 
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not be objected to on the score of con- 
sistency. 

But this is not what the Non-intru- 
sionists do. They do not allow the 
civil presentee to be inducted, and 
then interdict him from discharging 
thé spiritual functions. They refuse 
to induct him at all, and thereby pre- 
clude him even from drawing the civil 
emoluments ; induction being, by law, 
an indispensable preliminary to the 
patron’s presentee acquiring right to 
the manse or glebe. They threaten 
with deprivation, and are now actually 
proceeding to deprive of their livings, 
the clergy of the presbyteries who in- 
duct contrary to the injunctions of the 
spiritual courts. By so doing, by in- 
terposing their negative at this early 
stage of the proceedings, they not only 
are acting in opposition to the civil 
law, but in direct violation of the very 
distinciion bet ween the jurisdictions of 
the church and civil courts for which 
they themselves so strenuously con- 
tend. While they disclaim,all inten- 
tion of interfering with the temporal 
emoluments, they contrive to inter- 
pose their negative at such a time and 
in such a way as effectually deprives 
the civil presentee of all the temporal 
emoluments of the living. While con- 
tinually roaring out about spiritual 
independence, they argin truth sweep- 
ing off from their opponents the whole 
civil emoluments connected with the 
living. And while professing to con- 
tend only for having Christ as the 
head of the Church, they are in effect 
keeping a sharp eye upon tlie tempo- 
ralities of the benefices. 

To test the matter, suppose the 
case reversed. Suppose the presentee 
of the people, supported by the spiri- 
tual courts, to be inducted by the 
Presbytery, and that immediately upon 
doing so the Court of Session were to 
proceed to interdict him, not for draw- 
ing the stipend, living in the manse, 
or making use of the church, all which 
are the temporalities of benefices, and 
within the proper jurisdiction of the 
civil courts, but also from preaching, 
or discharging any spiritual function 
inany part of the parish, would not the 
Non-intrusiou party immediately ex. 
claim that this was a flagrant violation 
of the independence of the church 
courts; that the civil judicatories had 
overstepped the frontier, and trenched 
deep on the spiritual territory, and 
that no decree of the civil courts could 
interfere with the ecclesiastical esta- 
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blishment iti spirithal matters? There 
can be no doubt that this argument 
would be well-founded, at least it 
would be in perfect consistency with 
the separate sphere of civil and eccle- 
siastical judicatories for which they 
contend. But in what respect does 
such a case differ on principle from 
that which has now occurred, when 
the church courts, by preventing in- 
duction, debar the civil presentee from 
drawing the civilemoluments? It is 
evident that the latter is just as much 
an overstepping of the line of demar- 
cation between the two jurisdictions 
as the former ‘could have been, and 
that the Non-intrusion party are not 
now contending for an immunity of 
spiritual from civil power, but for an 
encroachment, by the spiritual courts, 
over the civil rights and patrimonial 
interests of the clergy of the kingdom. 

And what sort of establishment 
would it be, that for which Dr Chal. 
mers and the Non-intrusionists thus 
vociferously clamour, and to gain 
which they thus thrust forward the 
church courts into an invasion of the 
civil judicatory, and distract the country 
by the frightful spectacle of a large 
portion of the Church and a consi- 
derable body of the people being 
openly and avowedly arrayed in re- 
bellion against the law? Is it nota 
church establishment on the most 
absurd and impracticable of all foun- 
dations—that of the landed proprietors 
paying for the clergyman, and the 
people by universal suffrage, or some 
committee of their number, electing 
the clergyman? Was such a system 
ever heard of upon earth? Is it pos- 
sible it could exist for five years? 
Would it not necessarily end in per 
sons of property leaving a church, 
and shaking themselves loose of an 
establishment in which they had no 
longer any influence in the appoint- 
ment of the clergy, and betaking them- 
selves either to the Voluntary system, 
or to a general resistance to the pay- 
ment of tithes? With what counte- 
nance could the Non-intrusion clergy 
intrude themselves into the manse or 
the stipends? How could they call in 
the aid of the law to enforce their 
civil rights, or recover their tithes— 
they who had openly set the law at 
defiance, and who had intruded them- 
selves into their respective parishes by 
trampling on its provisions? Do the 
clergy not see that the passive resis- 
tance to the law is a two-edged wea- 
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pon, and that the heritors, at present 
burdened with tithes, may resist any 
further payment of them, by saying, 
“We are entitled to resist the law, 
because we think it is contrary to the 
constitution, ard we hold the constitus 
tion to be the law of the land, minus 
the payment of tithes ?” 

And let not the people, or the clergy 
of the péople of England, imagine that 
these topics are foreign to their inter- 
ests, or that revolutionary and rebel- 
lious doctrines, such as these now pro- 
mulgated and acted upon by the Non- 
intrusion party in the Church of Scot- 
land, can be permitted to run riot in 
one part of the empire without en- 
dangering the whole. The example 
of the rapid way in which the anar- 
chical doctrines of the Scottish cove- 
nant spread to and convulsed England, 
until they terminated in the Fifth-mo- 
narchy men of Cromwell, should be 
sufficient to convince them that such 
principles are not to be dallied with 
with impunity either in Church or 
State. It is always agreeable to the 
people to be vested with power ; it is 
a very captivating doctrine with the 
masses to be told that they alone are 
competent to judge who are fit to be 
their spiritual instructors. It is still 
more captivating for the multitude 
to find themselves invested with the 
agreeable privilege of appointing the 
minister, while the persons of property 
are saddled with the painful operation 
of paying him. 

No mortal will suppose that the 
movement will stop short.as the Mem- 
ber for Kilmarnock wishes ; he ma 
propose to stop at Hounslow, but the 
movement will undoubtedly go on to 
Windsor. Down to the masses, the 
stone will roll when it is once loosened 
from its resting-place on the summit 
of the hill. Such principles are well 
calculated to rouse the revolutionists, 
to the south as well as to the north of 
the Tweed. They, too, can see the 
expedience of dividing the Church, by 
throwing the torch of dissension among 
its members; they, as well as the 
Scotch Whigs, can make a pretence 
of supporting the Non-intrusionists in 
the Church, in order to keep out the 
decided Tory intrusionists in the Ca. 
binet. The flame of church revolu- 
tion, if it succeeds in consuming the 
Scotch church establishment, will in- 
fallibly spread to and destroy that of 
England, and thus the leaders of the 
violent ecclesiastical party in Scotland 


will have the satisfaction of thinking 
that they have destroyed thé Protes- 
tant establishment in both ends of thé 
island, and levelled the last bulWarks 
in the empire against general revolu- 
tion. 

And for what end is this fearful 
danger to be brought upon both parts 
of the empire? Is it to improve thé 
Church—to elevate the character of 
its doctrine—to extend the blessings 
of its instruction? Is it not, on thé 
contrary, to establish, without any ex- 
ception, the most deplorable and uh- 
workable establishment that ever ex- 
isted ? Who ever heard of the clergy 
of a national establishment being ap- 
pointed by the universal suffrage of 
the members of the respective congré- 
gations? Does not such a system né- 
cessarily let into the establishment 
the whole evils, the well-known évils 
of the Voluntary system, and which 
Dr Chalmers, in particular, has with 
so much truth and eloquence illus- 
trated? Must it not tecessarily in- 
duce the intriguing to procure eleé- 
tions, the dependence of clergy on 
their flocks, the timidity at denouncing 
the vices or withstanding the cor 
rupt tendency of the tyrant majoritiés 
in their respective parishes, so we 
known to the reflecting in Europe, sa 
woefully experienced by the irreflect. 
ing in America? Is it possible to ima- 
gine, for human wit to devise, a 
worse tiode of election to any offite 
of importance than that of vesting it 
in some hundreds or a thousand of the 
multitude, for the-most part in the 
humblest and most unenlightened 
walks of life? Would such a mode of 
election be deemed sate for the ap- 
pointment of a parish clerk, a road 
surveyor, or police officer, or any of 
the humblest offices in society which 
require the meanest capacity? Does 
not the universal practice of mankind, 
when assembled in large bodies, in 
naming a small committee, to whom 
the executive department is entrusted, 
prove the impossibility of géttiig 
business properly conducted, or pro- 
per appointments effected, by such nu- 
merous, changeable, and uninformed 
bodies ? Is such a mode of election, as 
experience has every where discardéd 
from the ordinary occupations of com- 
mon life, to be selected as the fit mode 
of appointing those who are to watch 
over our spiritual instruction and 
eternal interests ; and are we not ab- 
solutely insane if, when we would not 
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entrust an irresponsible tyrant ma- 
jority with the decision of a pecuniary 
question of twenty shillings, we never- 
theless entrust to it the appointment 
of those to whom we surrender the 
direction of our immortal souls ? 
Patronage of churches, when vested 
in a single individual, may be often 
abused; but the real question is, 
not whether such abuse exists, but 
whether it is not more likely to be in- 
creased than diminished by vesting the 
nomination of the clergy in the whole, 
or any considerable number of the 
parishioners. Patronage, as present 
constituted by Jaw, has one immense 
advantage in the estimation of all 
who are acquainted with the workings 
of human nature ;—it vests the power 
of nomination in one responsible 
person. No doubt he may often make 
an improper appointment; sometimes 
do so from selfish, or improper mo- 
tives ; but if he does this, every one 
knows that the appointment rests with 
him, and he will never hear the last of 
it as long as he lives. But, if any 
improper appointment is made by an 
irresponsible promiscuous body, of 
some hundred or thousand parish- 
ioners, every body will throw the 
blame upon his neighbour; the ma- 
jority who chose him will be lost in 
the obscurity of the whole electors ; 
and no individual will be found upon 
whom the responsibility of the wrong 
appointment can be thrown. It is 
proverbially known, that large bodies 
of men are much more prone to error, 
and much more liable to be deceived, 
than when acting singly, or in two or 
three together ; and it is for that reason 
that in all ages it has been found ne- 
cessary to vest the government of 
nations, armies, and provinces in single 
individuals, instead of irresponsible 
masses. If, therefore, the Non-intru- 
sionists shall prove successful in spoli- 
ating the patrons, and establishing uni- 
versal suffrage in church matters, by 
preaching up resistance to the law, we 
shall have voluntarily taken the im- 
portant trust of appointing our spirit- 
ual guides out of the hands of those 
who are known, and are responsible, 
and whom the experience of all ages 
has found to be the only safe deposi- 


The Non-Intrusion Question. 





[Dee. 1840, 
taries of important power, and vested 
it in numerous bodies, who are ill-in- 
formed and irresponsible, and whom 
the experience of all ages, and of or- 
dinary life in every department, has 
proved or found to be incapable of 
managing even the most common con- 
cerns of humanaffairs. Thatisto say, 
we shall have voluntarily favoured in- 
justice, and forwarded revolution, in 
order to diminish the chances of the 
people obtaining the best class of spi- 
ritual teachers. 

And if the cause of universal suf- 
frage is triumphant in the church, how, 
it may be asked, is it to be resisted in 
the State? Ifthe Non-intrusion party 
succeed by dint of clamour, resistance 
to the law, and misrepresentation, in 
at last obtaining the worst mode of 
appointing spiritual teachers that hu- 
man wit has ever yet devised, namely, 
the nomination of the masses in one 
part of the kingdom, how is it to be 
resisted in another? With what coun. 
tenance can it be maintained, that the 
rights of patrons are to be spoliated 
and set at nought to the north of the 
Tweed, and defended and maintained 
inviolate to the south of that river. 
—that the clergy are to be elected 
by universal suffrage in Scotland, 
and by the crown, the bishops, or the 
patrons in the English counties ? Such 
an imaginary line was never between 
revolution and Conservatism in the 
same empire. If the great cause of 
patron spoliation, and non-intrusion 
resistance to the laws, be successful in 
thenorthern end of theisland, it will un- 
questionably be not slow of spreading 
also to the southern. Obstaprincipiis, 
is the only safe principle upon which 
Conservatives or holders of property 
canact in such cases. The anomaly of 
a popularly elected church and a here- 
ditary monarchy cannot co-exist in the 
same country. The English may now 
not understand, or despise, the quarrels 
of the Scottish church, but let them 
beware. In former days, it was the 
Scottish covenant which overturned 
the English crown, and another solemn 
league and covenant has been formed, . 
and signed, and is now acted upon by 
the Non-intrusion party to the north 
of the Tweed. 
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